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E Fable of Lion, who embracing a Cloud 
instead of Juno, begot the Centaurs, was 
Gre ingeniouſly enough invented to repreſent to 
us ambitious Men, whoſe Minds doting on 
Glory, (which is a meer Image of Virtue) 
produce nothing that is genuine or uniform, but born 
away by violent and unſteady Paſſions, their Actions 
being the Offsprings of ſuch a Conjunction, muſt needs 
be deform'd and unnatural ;.and they may ſay with the 
Herdſmen, in the Tragedy of Sopbocles, 9255 


Fe falle thoſe avbom wve ought to govern, 
And they command us, though they're dumb, 


"This is indeed the true Condition of thoſe ambitious 
Men, who to gain a vain Title of Magiſtracy, are con- 
tent to ſubject themſelves to the Humour of the Peo- 
ple: For as They who row in the fore-part of the Ship, 

may ſeem to guide the Motions of it, yet have conti- 
nually an Eye on the Pilot who fits at the Helm, and muſt 
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4 De LIFE N | 
proceed in the Courſe He will fieer; ſo theſe Men, ſtoer- 
4 us I may fay by gopuler Appleyſe, though they bear 
| the Name of Governors, are in reality Slaves to the 
People. The Man who is complently wife and virtuous 
regards not Glory, but only as it diſpoſes and prepares 
his way to great Attempts. A young Man, I grant, 
may be permitted to glory x little in his good Actions; 
for (as Theopbraſtus ſays) his Virtues which are yet tender, 
and as it were in the Bud, cheriſhed and ſupported by 
Praiſe, grow firongef, and take the deeper root z But 
when this Paſſion is exorbitant, it is dangerous in all 
| Men, and eſpecially in Thoſe who govern a Common- 
| wealth; for being joined with an unlimited Power, it 
often tranſports Men to a degree of Madneſs; ſo that 
now they no more think what is Good, to be Glorious; 
but will have thefe Actions only eſteemed Good that 
are Glorious. As Phocion therefore anſwered King An- 
tiputer, who ſought his Approbation of ſome unworthy 
Action, I cannot be your Flatterer, and your Friend too; 
fo theſe Men ſhould anfwer the People, I cannot govern 
and obey you'> For it may happen ts the Common- 
| wealth, as to the Serpent in the Fable, whoſe Tail rif- | 
ing in Rebellion againſt the Head, complained (as of 
: | a great Grievances) that it was always forced to follow, 
RB and prayed, it might be permitted by Turns to lead the 
| way; which being granted but for a Diy, quickly dif- 
* covered the Folly, by the Miſchiefs which befel the 
whole Body, and particularly to the Head, in nh ton, | 
contrary to Nature, a Guide that was Deaf and Blind. 
+ 'The Same we ſee does every day happen to Many, who, 
guided by the-Inclinations of an ignorant and giddy Mul- 
titude, can neither ſtop, nor recover themſelves ont of 
the Confuſion. 5535 NE 
| This is what has occurred to us to ſay, of that Glory 
| which depends on the Vulgar, confidering the fad Effects 
of it in the Misfortunes of Caius, and Tiberius Gracchus; 
Men nobly born, whoſe generous Diſpofition by Nature, 
| Was improved by an excellent Education ; and who came 
| +40 the Adminiſtration of Affairs with very fincere Inten- 
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N tions; yet they were ruined, I cannot ſay, by an immo. 
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derate Deſire of Glory, but by a more excuſable fear of 
Infamy ; for being exceſſively beloved and favoured 
the People, they thought it an Ingratitude to deny them 
any thing, till the People and They mutually inflamed, 
and vying with each other in Honours and Benefits, 
things were at laſt brought to ſuch a paſs, that it was 
too late for them to ſay, r 2 1 not good in it- 
Fit is @ ſhame to perfift in the Purſuit of it. "*% 
Aris the judicious Reader will eaſily gather from the 


Story. I will now compare with them two Lacedæmo- 


nian Kings, 475 and Cleomenes z for They being defi- 


rous alſo to raiſe the People, by reſtoring their obſolete 


Laws of Equality, incurred the Hatred of the Rich and 
Powerful, who could not endure to be deprived of thoſe 
Advantages which did ſo glorioufly diſtinguiſh them from 
the Vulgar. Theſe were not indeed Brothers by Na- 
ture, as the two Romans, but they had a kind of bro- 


therly Reſemblance in their Actions and Deſigns, which 


took a riſe from ſuch Beginnings and Occaſions, as I am 
now about to relate. | 


When Gold and Silver (the great Debauchers of Man- 
kind) had once gained Admittance into the Lacedemo- 
nian Commonwealth, it was quickly followed by Ava- 
rice, Baſeneſs of Spirit, and all manner of Frauds in the 
Poſſeſſion, by Riot, Luxury, and Effeminacy in the 
Uſe. Then Sparta fell from her original Virtue and 
Glory, and ſo continued till the Days of Agis and 
Leonidas. | | y 
Agis was of the Royal Family of Zurytion, Son of 
Eudamidas, and the Sixth in deſcent from Agefilaus, who 
being chief Commander of the Greciant, gained ſuch great 
Renown in the famous Expedition into Aa. Agefilans 
left behind him a Son called Archidamus,. who bei 


lain by the Calabrians at Mardonium in Traly, was ſuc= 
geeded by his eldeſt Son Agrs ; He being killed by An- 


tipater near Megalopolis, and leaving no Iſſue, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Brother Zudamidas ; He, by a Son called 
* A 3 Archidamusz © 
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Arcbidamus z und Archilamus by another Cudamidas, 
dhe Father 6f this 725 of whom we now Treat. 
Teonidas, Son of Cleonymus, was of the other Royal 
Branch of the Apindes, and the Eighth in deſcent from 
unſunits, Who defeated Mardonius in the Battle of 
wen, Piuſtnits Was fucceeded by a Son called Pli- 
ak 5 and He by another Pau ſanias, who being banith- 
ed, and leading à private Life at Tegea, his eldeſt Son 
Avgefipolis reigned in his Place; He dying without Iſſue, 
was ſucceeded by a younger Brother called Cleombrotus, 
" who left two Sons: the Elder. was Ageſipolis, who 
reigned but a ſhort time, and died without Iſſue; 
the younger was called Cleomenes, who had alſo 
two Sons, Acrotdtus and Cleonymus; the Firſt died 
Þefore his Father, but left a Son called Areus, who ſuc- 
ceeded, and being flain at Corinth, left the Kingdom to 
His Son Acrotutus: This Acrotatus was defeated, and 
lain near Megatopolis, in a Battle againſt the Tyrant 
HAriftodemits; he left his Wife big with Child, who being 
welivered of a Son, Leonidas (Son of the above-named 
Cleonymus) was made his Guardian, and the young 
Man dying in his Minority, He ſucceeded in the 


m. 6 ö 5 
Beonidas was a Man in no great Eſteem with the Peo- 
pie; for though there were at that time a general Cor- 
ruption in Manners, yet a greater Averſion to the old In- 
ſtitutiens appeared in Him than in Others; for having 
Hved a long time among the great Lords of Perſia, and 
been a Follower of King Seleucus, he unadviſedly imita- 
red the Pride and Luxury of thoſe Courts, in the limited 
Government of a Gr#cian Commonwealth. s 


Eis on the contrary ſhewed himſelf to all Men ob- 
Jiging and affable, and did in goodneſs of Nature, and 
Freatneſs of Mind, not only far excel Leonidas, but in a 
manner all the Kings that had reigned ſince the great 
Apefitnite. For though he had been bred very tenderly, 
und in abundance of all things, by his Mother Apeſitra- 
ru, and his Grandmother Archidamia, who were the 
Wralehneſt of the Latedamenians; yet before the Age of 

: 5 Twenty, 
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Twenty, he fo far overcame himſelf, as to renounce 
effeminatgs Pleaſures, He was a very handſom Perſon, 
and of a'graceful Behaviour; yet to give a check to the 
Vanity he might take therein, would go always plain 
and mean in his Cloaths. In his Diet, Bathings, and in 


all his Exerciſes, he choſe to imitate the old Laconian 


| — and Temperance, and was often heard to ſay, 
He T0604, e Kingdom, if be did not bepe by means 
of that Aut Ireftore their ancient Lawwsand Diſcipline. 


The Lacedzmonians might date the beginning of their 


| Eorruption from their Conqueſt of Athens, from which 


time they began to be full of Gold and Silver : Never- 
theleſs the Agrarian Law eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus remain- 
ing in Force, (by which every one was obliged to leave 
his Lot or Portion of Land, together with his Houſe, in- 
tirely to his Son) a kind of Order and Equality was there- 
by maintgined, which ſtill in ſome Degree preſerved them 
from Ruin. But one Epitadeus happening to be Ephore, 
a Man of. a factious violent Spirit, and on ſome Occa- 
non incenſed againſt his Son, he procured a Decree, that 
all Men ſhould have Liberty to diſpoſe of their Land by 


, Gift or Sale, or by their laſt Will and Teftament; 


which being promoted by Him to ſatisfy a Paſſion of Re- 
venge, and thro' Covetouſneſs conſented to by Others, 
an excellent Inſtitution was abrogated ; the effect where- 
of was, that the monied Men coveting to paſſeſs the 
Land, the right Heirs were by Degrees 4ifinherited, and 


all the Wealth being ia the Hands of a few, the Genera- 


- lity were poor and miſerable; Liberal Arts and Sciences 


were neglected, and the City filled with a mean ſort of 
Mechanicks, always envious, and hating the Rich: 


There did not remain above ſeven hundred of the old 


Spartan Families, of which perhaps one hundred might 
have Eſtates in Land: The reſt, had neither Wealth 
nor Honour, were ſluggiſh and umperforming in the War 


Abroad, and ever greedy of Novelty and Change at home. 


e Ait therefore believing it a glorious Action (as in 
Iruth it was) to repeople the City, and to bring _ 
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back to their firſt Inſtitution, began to ſound the Incli- 
nations of the Citizens. He found the young Men diſ- 
poſed beyond his Expectation; for being takeſt with the 
ſpecious Name of Liberty, 'they ſeemed as ready to ſhift 
eir Manners as their Cloaths ; but the old Men, habi- 
tuated and more confirmed in their Vices, were ſtartled 
at the very Name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive Slave fear 
to be brought back before his offended: Maſter; theſe 
Men could not endure to hear Agis c Ally deploring 
the preſent State of Sparta, and willi ſhe might be 
reſtored to her ancient Glory, But on the other fide, 
Lyſander, the Son of Lybrs ; Mandroclidas, the Son of 
_ Ecphanes, together with Ageſilaus, did not only ap- 
[} prove his Defign, but aſſiſted and confirmed him in it. 
Lyſander had a great Authority and Credit with the 
1 People; Mandroclidas was eſteemed the ableſt Man 
1 of his time, to manage any Affair in the Græcian 
Aſſemblies, and befides his uncommon Skill and 
i "Cunning, he was exceeding bold, and enterpriſing. 
| Asgeſilaus was the King's Uncle by the Mother's fide, an 
| lf eloquent Man, but covetous and voluptuous ; he was 
{i not moved by any Confideration of publick Good, but 
| rather ſeemed to be perſuaded to it by his Son Hypomedon, 

X (whoſe Courage and ſignal Actions in War had gained him 
a high Efteem among the young Men of Sparta) though 
indeed the true Motive was, becauſe he had many Debts, 
and hoped by this Means to be freed from them. As 

ſoon as Apis had prevailed with his Uncle, he endea- 
l voured by his Mediation to gain his Mother alſo, 
who being exceeding rich, had by her many Debtors, 
Friends and Followers, a confiderable Power in the City, 
At the firſt Propoſal ſhe was very averſe, and earne 
adviſed her Son not to engage in ſo difficult and ſo dan- | 
gerous an Enterpriſe 5 but Ape/ilaus endeavoured to poſ- | 
ſeſs her, that the thing was not ſo difficult as ſhe imagin- 
ed, and that it might in all likelihood-redound to the 3 
great Honour and Advantage of her Family. The King I 
ber Son earneſtly beſought her, not to decline affiſting { 
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him in ſo glorious a Deſign; he told her, he could not pre- 
tend to equal other Kings in Riches, the very Followers and 
Servants of Seleucus or Ptolemy abounding more in Wealth 
than all the Spartan K:ngs put together ; but if by Moderation 
and Contempt of Wealth and Pleaſure, be could ſurpaſs their 
Luxury and Abundance, if be could reflore their for- 


mer Tay to the Spartans, then he ſhould be a great 


King indeed, In concluſion, the Mother and the Grand- 
mother alſo were ſo taken with the young Man's gene- 


vous Ambition, that they did not only confent, but were 


ready on all occafions to ſpur him on to a Perſeverance, 
and engaged to him not only the Men with whom they 
had an Intereſt, but the Women alſo, knowing well 
that the Lacedemonian Wives had always 4 great Power 
with their Husbands, who uſed to impart to them their 
State-Afairs, with greater freedom than the Women 
wou d communicate with the Men in the private Buſi- 
neſs of their Families; which was indeed one of the 
the greateſt Obſtacles to this Defign ; for the Money of 
Sparta being moſt of it in the Womens Hands, it was 
their Intereſt to oppoſe it, not only as depriving them of 
thoſe ſuperfluous Trifles, in which through want of 
Virtue they placed their chief Felicity, but alſo becauſe 
they knew their Wealth was the main ſupport of their 
\ Thoſe therefore who were of this Faction, had recourſe 
to Leomdas, repreſenting to him, how it was his part, 
as the elder and more experienced, to put a ſtop to the 
Ml-adviſed Projects of a raſh. young Man. Leonidas, 
though of Himſelf ſufficiently inclined to oppoſe Agis, 
durſt not openly fof fear of the People, who did mani- 
feſtly favour him, and were defirous of this change; 
but underhand he did all he could to incenſe the chief 
Magiſtrates againſt him, and on all Occaſions craftily in- 
finuated, that Agis having defigned an Arbitrary Go- 
wernment, would divide among the Poor 2vbat belonged 


vo the Rich 5 that he would declare all Debts aboliſh d, and 


ai vu the Lands as a Bribe for future Services : That in- 


Og 
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Bread of ſo many rich Citizens of Sparta, be might have @ - 


Company of Slaves to be bis Guard, | 
Anis nevertheleſs little regarding theſe Rumours, cau- 
ſed Lyſander to be choſen Ephore 3 then took the firſt 
Occaſion of ' propoſing his Rhetra or Decree to the Se - 
nate, the chief Articles whereof were theſe: That 
every one ſhould be free * their Debts : All the Lands 
to be divided into equal portions. Thoſe that lay betwixt. 
the Valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as far as 
the Cities of Mallea and Sellafia, into four thouſand 
hundred Lots, the remainder into fifteen * z theſe 
laſt to be ſhared by ſome choſen out of the adjacent Coun- 
tries, Men able and fit to bear Arms : The firſt among the. 
natural Spartans, admitting alſo of Strangers to ſupply 
_ their Number, ſuch as were young, wigorous, well educa- 
ted, and ingeniouss All theſe were to be divided into 
fifteen Companies, ſome of four hundred, ſome of Two, 


with a Diet and Diſcipline agreeable to the Laws of 


Lycurgus, 
This Decree being propoſed in the Senate, occafioned 

a hot Debate; ſo that Lyſander doubting the Event, 
would not expect the Iſſue, but immediately convoked 
the great Aſſembly of the People, to whom He, Mandro- 
clidas and Ageſilaus made Orations, exhorting them not 
to ſuffer the Majeſty of Sparta to be brought into Con- 
tempt, to gratify a few rich Men, who by ſpecious 
Pretences endeavoured . to elude them, only that They 
Themſelves might paſs their time in Riot and Delights, 
They bad them call to mind, how ancient Oracles had 
forewarned them againſt Avarice, as the very Plague 
and utter Ruin of Sparta: That they ſhould think of 


the Oracle lately delivered from the famous Temple 


of Paſipbae in Thelamia, Some ſay, this Paſiphae was 
one of the Daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a 
Son called Ammon: Others are of Opinion, it was Caſe 


ſandra, the Daughter of King Priamgs, who dying. in 


this place, was called Paſiphae, as one ſhould ſay, clear- 
dy revealing Secrets, as the Light diſcovers all things to 
the Eye, Phylarchas ſays, it was Daphne, the Daugh- 
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ter of Amyelas, who flying from Apollo, was transform- 


ed into a Laurel, and honoured by that God with the 
Gift of Prophecy. But be it as it will, it is certain the 
People were made to apprehend, that this Oracle had 
commanded them to return to their former ſtate of Equa- 
lity ſettled by Lycurgus, As ſoon as Theſe had done 
ſpeaking, Agis ſtood up, and ſaid he would not amuſe 
them with vain words, but contribute to what had been 
propoſed for their Advantage, by real Effects. In the 
firſt place, he would divide among them all his Patri- 
mony, which was of large Extent in Tillage and Paſture; 
he would alſo give fix hundred Talents in ready Money, 
and that his Mother, Grandmother, and his other 
Friends and Relations, who were the richeſt of the La- 
cedemonians, were ready to follow his Example. The Peo- 
ple tranſported with Admiration of the young Man's 
Generoſity, highly applauded, and loudly declared, there 
had not been for three hundred Years ſo worthy a King 
in Sparta, | , 

But on the pther fide, Leonidas was now more than 
ever averſe, being ſenfible that He and his Friends would 
be obliged to contribute with their Riches, and yet all 
the Honour and Obligation would redound to Agis. He 
aſked him then before them all, Whether Lycurgus were 
not in bis Opinion a wviſe Man, and a Lover of his Coun- 
try? Apis anſwering, He was: And toben did Lycur- 
gus, (replied Leonidas) cancel Debts, or admit of Stran- 
gers ? He robo thought the Safety of the Commenwealth 
conſifted in their Excluſion ? To this Agis replied, I is 
no wonder that Leonidas, wwho is married, and bas Chile 
dren by a Wife taken out of a Perſian Court, ſhould know 
little of Lycurgus, or his Laws. Lycurgus took awvay - 
both Debts and Uſury, by taking away Money, and exclud- 
ed only ſuch Strangers as would not conform to the Laws 
75 his Commonwealth, not for any Ll-æuill to them, but 


len they infect the City with their Covetouſneſs, for 


etberwiſe it is wvell known, that He Himſelf gladly enter- 
tained Tarpander, Thales and Phericides, 2b they were 


Strangers, purely becauſe be perceived they were 27 the 
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ſame mind with Himſelf, And even you, continued he; 
zvbo have commended Ecprepes, becauſe when he cu one 


of the Ephori he cut off twwo of the nine Strings from the 
In 


Srument of Phrynis the Mufician, and applauded Thoſe 
evbo did afterwards imitate him, in cutting the Strings of 
Timotheus's Harp, with what Face can you blame Me, 
for deſigning to cut off Superfluity and Luxury from. the | 
Commonwealth ? Do you think tboſe Men tuere fo concerned 
only about a ann or intendad any thing elſe, 
than by checking the Veluptuanſueſs .of Muſick, to keep 
out a way of living, which might defiroy the Harmony 


ef the City? 


From-'this time forward, as the common People fol- 
lowed Apis ſo the rich Men adhered to Leonidas, who 
Joining his Authority with their Intereft, things were 
ſo managed in the Senate, (whoſe chief Power conſiſted 
in preparing all Laws before they were propoſed to the 
People) that with much ado the defigned Rhetra or De- 
cree of Apis was rejected, though but by one only Vote; 
whereupon Lyſander, who (as we ſaid) was Epbore, and 


of Agis his Party, reſolving to be revenged on Leoni 


das, drew up an Information againſt him, grounded on 
two old Laws: The One forbids any of the Race of 
Hercules to have Children by a Stranger; and the Other 
makes it capital for a Lacedæmonian to travel into foreign 
Countries. Whilſt he ſet Others on to manage this Ac- 
cuſation, He with his Collegues went to obſerve the 
Heavens, according to a Cuſtom eſtabliſſied among them, 
which was performed in the following manner. Every 
Ninth Year the Epbori chooſing a Star- light Night, (hen : 
there was neither Cloud nor Moon) fat down together 

in Quiet and Silence; and if they chanced to ſpy the 


ſhooting of a Star, they preſently pronounced their King 


guilty of ſome great Crime againſt the Gods, and there · 
upon he was immediately ſecluded from all Exerciſe of 
Regal Power, till he could be relie & by an Oracle from 
Delphi or Olympus. 6 bn 
Lyſander therefore aſſured the People, he had ſeen · a] 
Star ſhoot, and at the ſame time Leonidas 8 
| | we 


= 


id there - 
cerciſe. of 


Phaced Others on their room, (of wh 
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_ anſwer for Himſelf. Witneſſes were produced to teſtify 


he had married an A/jan Woman, beſtowed on him by 
one of King Seleucus his Lieutenants ; that he had two 
Children by her, but there happening ſome difference be- 
twixt them, the did ſo mortally hate him, that flying 
from Her, he was ina manner forced to return to Sparta, 
where his Predeceſſor dying without Iſſue, he took upon 
him the Government. Lyſander not content with This, 
perſuaded Cleombrotus to lay claim to the Kingdom: He 
was of the Royal Family, and Son-in-law to Leonidas, 
who fearing now the Event of this Proceſs, was fled ts 
the Temple of Minerva, called Calciæcos, together with 
his Daughter, the Wife of Cleombrotus; for She on this 


Occaſion reſolved to leave her genes and to follow 
her Father, Leonidas being again cited, and not appear- 


ing, they pronounced a Sentence; of Depoſition againſt 
him, and made Cleombrotus King in his place. 
Soon after this Revolution, Lyſander (his Year expir- 
ing) went out of his Office, and new Epbori were choſen 
of the contrary Faction, who immediately conſpiring 


to reſtore Leonffas, cited Lyſander and Mandroclidas to 


anſwer, for' having, contrary to Law, cancelled Debts, 


and defigned a new Divifion of Lands, They ſeeing 
themſelves in Danger, had recourſe to the two Kings, 


and repreſented to them, how neceſſary it was for their 
Intereſt and Safety reſolutely to unite, thereby to pre- 
vent the Defigns of the Epbori, and put a ſtop to their 
Encroachments. The Pozwer of the Ephori (they ſaid) 
vas then only to be exerted when there N to be any 
Diſſenſion between the two Kings, in wwhich Caſe they bad 


4 Right to determifi# which of them propoſed what was 


moſt beneficial to the Publick; but wwhen the tuo "= 
were unanimous, they bad no right to interpoſe, or refiſ 
their Authority, Agis and Cleombrotus thus perſuaded, 
went together with their Friends into the Market - 
place, where raiſing the Epbori from ** Seats, they 

ich Apefilaus was 


One ;) then arming a company of young Men, and re- 
leaſing Many out of Prifon, I of the contrary _ 
| | n 
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tion began to be in great fear of their Lives; but there 
was no Blood ſpilt. Agis on the Contrary having notice 
that Ageſilaus had ordered a Company of Soldiers to 
lie in wait for Leonidas, to kill him as he fled to 


Tegea, immediately ſent ſome of his Followers to _ 


defend him, and to convey him ſafely into that City. 
Thus far all things proceeded proſperouſly, None dar- 
ing to oppoſe ; but by the ſordid Avarice of one Man, 
theſe promiſing Beginnings were blaſted, Ageſilaus (as 
we ſaid) was much in Debt, yet had a fair Eſtate in 
Land, and though he gladly joined in this Deſign to be 
quit of his Debts, he was not at all willing to part with 
his Land; therefore he perſuaded Agis, that if Both 
theſe things ſhould be put in Execution at the ſame time, 
ſo great and ſo ſudden an Alteration might cauſe ſome 
dangerous Commotion 3 but if Debts were in the firſt 
place cancelled, the rich Men would afterwards more 
eaſily be prevailed with to part with their Land. Lyſan- 
der alſo was of the ſame Opinion, being deceived in like 
manner by the Craft of Ageſilaus; ſo that all Men were. 
preſently commanded to bring in the Bonds (or Deeds of 
Obligation, by the Lacedemonians called Claria) into 
the Market-place, which being laid together in a Heap, 
they ſet Fire to it. The Uſurers and other Creditore, 
one may eaſily imagine, beheld it with a heavy Heart, 
but Ageſilaus told them ſcoffingly, His Eyes bad never 
ſeen a Flame ſo bright and glorious, „ HA ; 
Soon after This the People preſſed earneſtly for a di- 
_ viſion of Lands: the Kings alſo had ordered it to be 
done; but Ageſilaus ſometimes petending one Difficulty, 
and ſometimes Another, delayed the Execution, till 
an Occaſion happened to call Agis to the Wars. The 
Acheans, in virtue of a League defenſive, ſent to de- 
mand Succours, for they expected every Day when the 
Etolians would attempt to enter Pelaponneſus, by the 
Confines of Megara: They had made Hratus theit*Ge» 
neral, and ſent Him with an Army to hinder this Incur» 
fion, Aratus writ to the Ephori, who immedietely gave 
Order that Agi ſhould haſten to their Aﬀfiſtahce with 
. 5 he 
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che Lacedemenian Auxiliaties, Agis was extremely well 


leaſed to ſee the forwardneſs of the young Men to this 
— for though they were very poor, yet freed 
from Debts, and in hopes of being Maſters of Land at 
their Return, they followed chearfully, and in good 
Equipage. The Cities through which they paſſed, were 
in Admiration to ſee how they marched from one end of 
Neloponneſus to the Other, without making any Noiſe z 
It gave them Occaſion to diſcourſe with one another, 
how great might be the Temperance and Modeſty of the 
ancient Lacedæmonians, under their Famous Captains 
Apeſilaus, Lyſander, and Leonidas, fince they ſaw ſuch 
Diſcipline and exact Obedience under a King, who per- 
haps. was the youngeſt Man in all the Army. They 
faw alſo how he was content to fare hardly, ready to 


| undergo any Labours, and not to be diſtinguiſhed by 


Pomp or Richneſs of Habit, from the meaneſt of his 
Soldiers, But if by chis Moderation and Conduct he 
gained the Love of the Soldiers and the common People, 
it made him ftill more odious to the Rich and Power- 
ful, who were afraid ſuch an Example might work an 
Improſſion to their Prejudice, in all the neighbouring 
Countries, 0 | | 


Leis having joined Aratus near the City of Corinth, a 


Council of War was called, to debate whether or no it 
were expedient to give the Enemy Battle. Apis on this 
Occaſion ſhewed a great Forwardneſs and Reſolution, 
yet without Obſtinacy or Preſumption: He declared it 
was his Opinion they ought to fight, thereby to binder the 
Enemy from entring Peloponneſus 3 but nevertheleſs be 
would ſubmit to the Judgment of Aratus, not only as the 
elder and more experienced Captain, but as he was General 
of the Achæans, whoſe Forces He would not pretend to com- 
mand, but was only come thither to aſſiſt them, I am not 
ignorant, that Baton of Syrope relates it in another man- 
ner: He ſays, Aratus would have fought, and that Agis 
was againſt it; but it is moſt certain he was NW 
not having read what Aratus Himſelf writes in his own 
Juſtification z for he expreſly tells us, That knowing the 
(ar | 3 2 People 
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People had well-nigh got in their Harveſt, he thought 
it much better to let the Enemy paſs, than to hazard by 
a Battle the loſs of the whole Country : And therefore 
giving Thanks to the Confederates for their readineſs, 
he diſmiſſed them, Thus Agis, not without having 
gained a great a deal of Honour, returned to Sparta, 
where he found the People in a Mutiny, and all things 
in Confuſion, occaſioned by the Avarice and ill Gov 
ment of Ageſilaus. | 110 | 

For He being now one of the Epbori, and by that 
Authority freed from the Fear which formerly kept 
him in ſome Reftraint, forbore no kind of Oppreſſion 
which might bring in Gain: Among other things he 
exacted a Thirteenth Month's Tax, whereas before they 
had never paid more than Twelve. For theſe and other 
Reaſons fearing his Enemies, and knowing how he was 
hated by the People, he thought it neceſſary to, main- 
| tain a Guard, which always accompanied him to the 
Courts of Juſtice 3 and preſuming on his Power, he was 
grown ſo inſolent, that of the two Kings, the One he 
openly contemned ; and if he ſhewed any ReſpeCt towards 
Aegis, he would have it thought rather an Effect of his 
near Relation, than any Duty or Submiſſion to the 
Royal Authority; and being deſirous all Men ſhou'd be 
confirmed in a Belief of his Power, he gave it out 
2 was to continue one of the Epbori the enſuing Year 

0, Tr | - : 

His Enemies, alarmed by this Report, immediately 
conſpired againſt him, and bringing back Leonidas from 
Tegea, re-eſtabliſhed him in the Kingdom, to whieh* 
the People (highly incenſed for having been defrauded 
in the promiſed Diviſion of Lands) eafily conſented. 
Ageſilaus himſelf would bardly have eſcaped their Fury, 
if his Son Hypomedon, a Man for his Virtues very much 
eſteemed by the People, had not mediated in his behalf, 
and then privately conveyed him out of the City. 
During this Combuſtion, the two Kings fled, Agis 
to the Temple of Minerva, and Cleombretus to That of 
Neptune, Leonidas more incenſed againſt his W 
| ; py | . 
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Jaw, meddled not with Agis, but with his Soldiers went to 
Cleombrotys's Sanctuary, and there with great Paſſion re- 
proached him for conſpiring with his Enemies, uſurping 
his Throne, and forcing him from his Country; and Ji 
This in Defiance of the AGinity between them. Cleom- 
Brotus having little to ſay for himſelf ſtood ſilent. His 
Wife Cbelonis, the Daughter of Leonidas, had been a 
Partner with her Father in his Sufferings; for when 
Cleombrotus uſurped the Kingdom, the forſook him, and 
wholly applied herſelf to comfort her Father in his Af- 
fliction: Whilſt he was in Sanctuary ſhe ſtaid with him, 
and when he fled the attended him, bewailing his Misfor- 
tune, and extremely diſpleaſed with Cleombrotus: But 
now upon this turn of Fortune, ſhe was as zealous and 
as aſſiduous in Expreſſions of Love and Duty to her 
Huſband, whom ſhe embraced with one Arm, and held 
her two little Children with the Other. All preſent 
were extremely taken with this uncommon Inſtance of 


Conjugal Piety and Affection, whilſt the diſconſolate 


Lady in a looſe mourning Habit, and with her Hair 

diſhevelled in a ſuppliant Poſture, ſpoke thus to 

Leonidas. | 
This mourning Veſt, theſe dejected Looks, and all thoſe 


other Tokens of unutterable Woe, which cannot be cogcealed, 


are not worn for the ſake of Cleombrotus, but were put 
en to condole with You in your Baniſhment 3 and now you 
are reſtored to your Country, and to your Kingdom, muſt I 
frill remain in Grief and Miſery ? Or would you haue me 
attired in my Feſtival Ornaments, that I may rejoice with 
you, when you "have killed within my Arms the Man to 
whom you gave me for a Wife ? Eitber CORN 
"muſt appeaſe you by Mine and my Children's Tears, or | 
muſt ſuffer a Puniſhment greater than bis Faults have de- 
ſerued: He ſhall infallibly ſee me die before bim, Me, 
whom he ſo tenderly loues. To what end ſpould T live, or 
bow ſhall I appear among the Spartan Ladies, when it 
ball fo manifeſtly be ſeen, that I have not been able te 
move Compaſſion either in my Huſband for the ſake of my 
Fatber, or in my Father fo the ſake of my Huſband? T 
„ 3 was 
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das born, it ſeems, to be diſhonoured and diſgraced, both 
as 4 Wife and Daughter, in that Relation which is neareſt 
to me in each Capacity. As for Cleombrotus, I ſufficient- 


ly diſowned His Cauſe, wwhen I forſook Him to follow You 3 


| but now you yourſelf will juſtify his Proceedings, by ſhew- 


ing to the World, that for the ſake of a. Kingdom it is juſt 
to kill a Son-in-law, and be regardleſs of a Daughter. 
Chelonis having ended this Lamentation, turned her 
weeping Eyes to the Spectators, then gently repoſed her 


Head in her Huſband's Boſom. 


Leonidas, touched with Compaſſion, withdrew a 
while to adviſe with his Friends; then returning, con- 


_ demned Cleombrotus to perpetual Baniſhment : Chelonis, 


he ſaid, ought to ftay with him; it not being juſt ſhe 
ſhould forſake a Father, who had granted at her Inter- 
ceſſion the Life of her Huſband ; but all he equld ſay 
would not prevail, She roſe up immediately, and taking 


one of her Children in her Arms, gave the other to her 


Huſband ; then having performed her Devotions at the 
Altar where ſhe had taken Sanctuary, ſhe chearfully 
followed him into Baniſhment, To be ſhort, ſo great 
was the Virtue and Generoſity expreſſed by Cbelonis on 
this Occaſion, that if Cleombrotus were not ſtrangely 


blinded by Ambition, he would chooſe to be baniſhed } 


with ſo excellent a Woman, rather than without Her 
to poſſeſs a Kingdom, 4 of - 
Cleombrotus thus removed, Leonidas thought fit alſo to 


diſplace the Epbori, and to-chooſe others in their room; 


then he began to confider how he might entrap AHgis: 
At firſt he endeavoured by fair means to perſuade him 
to leave the Sanctuary, and partake with him (as was 
his Right) in the Kingdom: The People, he faid, 
would eafily pardon the Errors of a young Man, ambi- 


tious ef Glory, and deceived by the Craft of Ageſilaus. 
But finding Agis was ſuſpicious, and not to be prevailed 


with to quit his Sanctuary, he gave over that Deſign ; 


yet what could not then be effected by the Diſſimula- 


tion of an Enemy, was ſoon after brought to paſs by 
the Treachery of a Friend. 
"OM Fees Amp baret, 
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Anpbares, Democheres and Arcbęſilaus did often viſit 
uit, and. he was ſo confident of their Fidelity, that 

er a while he was prevailed with to accompany them 
to the Baths, which were not far diſtant, they conſtant - 
ly returning to ſee him ſafe again into the Temple. 
Ampbares had borrowed a great deal of Plate and rich 
Houſhold- ſtuff of Ageſiſtrata, and hoped if he could de- 
ſtroy Her and the whole Family, he might peaceably 
enjoy thoſe Goods, To ſo baſe an Intent, he was ready 
to ſerve Leonidas in any treacherous way, and being one 
of the Epbori, did all he could to incenſe the reſt of 
his Collegues againſt Agis. Theſe Men therefore finding 


that Agis would never ſtir from his Sanctuary, but only 


when he went to the Bath, reſolved to make uſe of that 
Occafion: And one Day in his Return, they met and 
ſaluted him as formerly, diſcourfing pleaſantly by the 
way, as familiar Friends uſe to do, till coming to the 
turning of a Street which led to the Priſon, Ampbares 


by virtue of his Office arreſted Agis, and told him, He 


muſt go with Him before the other Epbori, to an- 
ſwer for his Miſdemeanors. At the ſame time Demo- 
chares, who was a tall firong Man, threw his Cloke 


over his Head, and dragged him after by the Neck, 


whilſt the Others went behind to thruſt him on; ſo that 
none of Agis's Friends being near to aſſiſt him, they 
eaſily got him into the Priſon, where Leonidas was al- 
ready arrived, with a Company of Soldiers, who ſtrong- 
ly guarded all the Avenues : The Epbori were alſo there 
with as many of the Senators as they knew to be true 
to their Party, being deſirous to proceed with ſome re- 
ſemblance of Juſtice, Firſt they bade him give an Ac- ' 
count, why he had gone about to alter the Govern- 
ment? To which Agis (only ſmiling at their Craft and 
Diſſimulation) anſwered not a Word: Amphares told 


him, It zwas more ſcaſonable to weep, for now the time 


was come in which he ſhould be puniſhed for bis . 1 
tion. Another of the Epbori ſeeming more favourable, 
(and offering as it were an Excuſe) aſked him, whether 
be was not forced to what he did by Ageſilaus and 4 7 
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der? But Agis anſwered, be bad not been conflrarned by 
Man, nor had any other Intent in what be did, but 
only to follow the Example of Lycurgus, and 20 govern 
( bly to his Laws, The ſame Epbore aſked him,” 
Whether now at leaſt be did not repent his Raſpneſs ? to 
which he replied, That though be ow unavoidable Death 
before his Eyes, yet be could never repent of ſo juſt and fo 
| noun a Deſign. They had not the patience to hear 
him any longer, but commanded the Serjeants to carry 
Him into the Decade, (which was a place in the Priſon 
where they uſed to ſtrangle Malefactors.) The Officers 
refuſed to obey, and the very mercenary Soldiers declined 
it, believing it an inſolent and a wicked Act to lay vio- 
lent Hands on a King; which as ſoon as Demechares 
zrceived, threatning and reviling them for it, He Him- 
f thruſt him into the Room. 7 
By this time the News of Agis's being ſeized having 
reached all Parts of the City, had occaſioned a greaf 
Concourſe of People with Lanthorns and Torches about 
the Priſon-Gates, and in the midſt of them the Mother 
and the Grandmother of Agis, crying out with a loud 
Voice, that their King ought to appear, and to be heard 
by the People, and ſhould at leaft be proceeded with in 
the uſual Forms of Juſtice, But this Clamour, inſtead of 
preventing, haſtened his Death, his Eremies fearing 
if the Tumult ſhould increaſe, he might that very Night 
be reſcued out of their Hands, | ' 


Aegis being now at the point to die, perceived one of 


jeants bitterly bewailing his Misfortune : Y: 
not Friend, (ſays he) for Me, wwho die innocent, but rather 
oe for Thoſe obo are guilty of this wicked Act; My 
Condition is much better than Theirs. As ſoon as he had 
ſpoken theſe Words, not ſhewing the leaſt ſign of Fear, 
He patiently ffFetched out his Neck tothe Executipner. 

Immediately after Apis was dead, Ampbares went out 
of the Priſon-gate, where he found Ageſftrata, who 
caſting herſelf at his Feet, he gently raiſed her up, pre- 
trending ſtill the ſame Friendſhip as formerly: He aſſured 
her, ſhe need not fear any farther er berg: be 
| offered 
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offered againſt her Son; and that if the pleaſed, ſhe 
might go in and fee him; ſhe begged her Mother might 
alſo have the favour to be admitted : and he replied, 
No Body-ſhould hinder it. When they were entered, 
he commanded the Gate ſhould again be locked, and the 
Grandmother to be firſt introduced ; ſhe was now 
grown very old, and had lived all her Days with great 
Reputation of Virtue and Wiſdom. As ſoon as Am- 
phares thought ſhe was diſpatched, he told Ageſiſtrata, 


She might now go in if the pleaſed ; ſhe entered, where 


beholding her Son's Body ſtretched on the Ground, and 
her Mother hanging by the Neck, ſhe ſtood at firſt 
aſtoniſhed at ſo horrid a Spectacle; but after a while re- 
collecting her Spirits, the firſt thing ſhe did, was to 
aſſiſt the Soldiers in taking down the Body; then cover- 


ing it decently, ſhe laid it by her Son's, whom em- 


bracing, and kiſſing his Cheeks 5 O my Son, ſaid ſhe, it 
1s thy too great Mercy and Goodneſs which has brought 
Thee and Us to this untimely End. Amphares, who ftood 
watching behind the door, hearing this, ruſhed in haſti- 
ly, and with a furious Tone and Countenance ſaid to 
her, Since you approve ſo well of your Son's Actions, it is 
fit you ſhould partake in bis Reward, She riſing up to 
meet her Deſtiny, only uttered thoſe few Words, I pray 

the Gods that all this may redound to the good of Sparta. 
And now the three Bodies being expoſed to view, 
and the Fact divulged, no fear of Magiſtrates could 
hinder the People from expreſſing a deteſtation of it, or 
from hating the chief Contrivers, and eſpecially Leonidas 
and Amphares ; they were not afraid openly to declare, 
that ſo wicked and barbarous an Act had never been com- 
mitted in Sparta, ſince firft the Doriens inhabited Pelo- 
ponneſus ; the very Enemies in War, they ſaid, were al- 
ways cautious of ſpilling the Blood of a Lacedæmonian 
King, inſomuch that in any Encounter they would de- 
cline, and endeavour to avoid them, ſo great a Reſpect 
they bore to the Royal Majeſty, I muſt needs ſay, it is 
very remarkable, that in ſo many Battles fought betwixt 
the Lacedæmonians and the other Gracians, * but 
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Clrombrotus was killed, being wounded with a Javelin, 
at the Battle of Leufra, a little before the days of King 
Philip of Macedon. I am not ignorant, that 1 
ſeniars affirm, Theopompus was alſo flain by Their Ai 
menes ; but the Lacedemonians deny it, and ſay, He wa 
only wounded: Be it as it will, it is certain at leaft that 
Agis was the firſt King put to death by the Epbori, 
with a form and pretence of Juſtice, and only for having 
endeayoured to reduce them to their original Inftitu- 
tion, a Deſign well becoming the Courage of a noble 
Spar tan. 

Thus Axis had the fortune to be ill treated by hit 
Enemies, and worſe by his Friends; for if he had reaſon 
to complain of Leonidas, whoſe Liſe he had ſaved, much 
more of Ampbares, in whoſe F riendſhip he repoſed the 
higheft- Confidence: So unmercifully was he dealt withal | 
by Others, who being himſelf of a moſt mild and ge- 
8 deſerved to be beloved by all Man- 


* 
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Hus fell i:. His Brother Archidamus 
vas too quick for Leonidas, and ſaved him- 
1 ſelf by a timely Retreat. But his Wife, 
1 8 then newly brought to Bed, the Tyrant 

forced from her own Houſe, and compelled 
er to marry his Son Cleomenes, though at that time too 
young for a Wife; for he was unwilling that any one 
elſe ſhould have her, ſhe being "Heireſs to her Father 
'y/ippus*s great Eſtate; for Perſon, the fineſt Woman 
n all Greece, very good-natured, of an exemplary Life; 
nd therefore, they ſay, ſhe did all ſhe could, that the 

might not be compelled to this Match, 
Being thus married to Cleomenes, ſhe hated 133 
but to the Youth ſhe ſhewed herſelf a kind and obliging 
ife. He, as ſoon as they came together, began to 
ove her very much, and the conſtant Kindneſs that ſhe 
ſtill retained for the Memory of Apis, wrought ſome- 
what of Coneern in the young Man for him, ſo that he 
14.3 ud often coquire-of her coneerning what had 


and attentively liſten to the Story of Agivs Deſigns, 


Citizens lay diſſolved in ſupine Idleneſs and Pleaſures; 
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Now Cleomenes had a generous and great Soul; he was 
as temperate and moderate in his Pleaſures as Apts, but 
not ſo very cautious, circumſpe& and gentle: A Spur 
of Paſſion always galled him, and his Eagerneſs to pur- 
ſue that which he thought good and juſt, was violen 
and impetuous; to make Men willing to obey, he con- 
ceived to be the beſt Diſcipline but likewiſe to break 
the ſtubborn, and force them to be better, was in his 
Opinion commendable and brave, This Diſpoſition 
made him diſlike the Management of the City : Th 


the King minded nothing, deſigning, if no body gave 
him any Difturbance, to waſte his Time in Eaſe an 
Riot; the Publick was neglected, and each Man intent 
upon his private Gain. It was dangerous, now Agii 
was killed, to mention the exerciſing and trajning of 
their Youth; and to ſet up for the ancient Bravery anc 
Equality, was Treaſon againft the State. It is ſaid alfc 
that Cleomenet, whilſt a Boy, ſtudied Philoſophy ufiden 
Spbærus the Boryſtbenite, who coming to Sparta, w: 
very diligent in inſtructing the Youth : Spherus w: 
one of the chief of Zeno the Citican's Scholars, and it 
is likely that he admired the manly Temper of Cle: 
menes, and inflamed his generous Ambition. The an 
cient Leonidas (as Story faith) being asked what mann 
of Poet be thought Tyrtæus, replied, An excellent one t4lai 
zobet the Courages of Youth, for being filled with Fury 
by bis Poems, they daringly ventured on any Danger ri 
Now the Stoick Philoſophy ig a dangerous Incentive tp 
hot and fiery Diſpoſitions, but being mixed with a gravg 
and cautious Temper, is very good to fix and ſettle tha hi 
Reſolution, _ | | 0K 
Upon the Death of his Father Leonidas, he ſycceedediſÞ 
and obſerving the Citizens of all ſoxts to be debauched 
the Rich neglecting the Publick, and intent on the! 
own Gain and Pleaſure, and the Poor being cramped ii 
their private Fortunes, grown unactive, cowardly, a 
not inelinable to the Spartan Inſtitution and way 
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Breeding; in ſhort, that He had only the Name of 
King, and the Epbori all the Power, he reſolved to 
hange the preſent Poſture of Affairs. He had a Friend 
hoſe Name was Tenares, who had been his Lover, 
ſuch an Affection the Spartans expreſs by the Word 
BE rveuTic) Him he ſounded, and of Him he would 
ommonly enquire what manner of King Agis was; by 
hat Means, and by what Aſſiſtance he began and pur- 
ued his Deſigns, Tenares at firſt willingly complied 
ith his Requeſt, and told him the whole Story, with 
II the particular Circumſtances of the Actions. But 
hen he obſerved Cleomenes to be extremely affected at 
he Relation, and more than ordinarily moved at Agis's 
ew Model of the Government, and begging a Repeti- 
ion of the Story, he at firſt ſeverely chid him, told 
Wim he was frantick, and at laſt left off all ſort of Fa- 

Wniliarity and-Converſation with him, yet he never told 
ny Man the Cauſe of their Diſagreement, but would 
nly ſay, Cleomenes knew very ell, Cleomenes finding 
Wcrares averſe to his Defigns, and thinking all Others 
o be of the ſame Opinion, conſulted with None, but 
ontrived the whole Buſineſs by Himſelf. And conſi- 
tering that it would be eaſier to bring about an Altera- 
on-when the City was at War, than when in Peace, 
e engaged the Commonwealth in a Quarrel with the 
TAWcheans, who had given them fair Occafions to com- 
lain: For Aratus, a Man of the greateſt Power amongſt 
Il the Acheans, deſigned from the very beginning to 
ring all the Peloponneſians into one common Body. And 
tive tip effect This, he undertook many Expeditions, and 
a gran through a long courſe of Policy; for he thought 
ttle th his the only means to make them an equal Match 
| r their foreign Enemies: All the reſt agreed to his 
cceededMropoſals ; only the Lacedæmonians, the Elæans, and as 
auchedWany of the Arcadians as inclined to the Spartan Inte- 
Mn thei, refuſed, Therefore as ſoon as Leonidas was dead, 
mped ii fell upon the Arcadians, and waſted Thoſe eſpecially, 

dly, ano bordered on Acbaia; by this means deſigning to 
way off the Inclinations of the Spartans, and deſpiſing Cleo- 

reeding Vor. VII. C menes 
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menes as a "Youth, and of no Experience in Affairs of 
State or War. Upon This the Epbori ſent Cleomenes to 
ſurpriſe the Atbenæum (dedicated to Minerva) near Bel- 
bina, which is a Paſs of Laconia, and was then under 
the Juriſdiction of the Megalopolitans: Cleomenes poſſeſt 
himſelf of thé Place, and fortified it; at which Action 
Aratus ſhewed no publick Reſentment, but marched by 
Night to ſurpriſe Tegea and Orchomenium, The Deſign 
failed; for Thoſe who were to betray the Cities into his 
Hands, were ſeized with a Panick, and deſpaired of 
Succeſs; ſo Aratus retreated, imagining that his Deſign) 
had been undiſcovered : But Cleomenes wrote a jeeringſ 32 
Letter. to him, and defired to know, as from a Friend, MW... 
to what Place he had marched his Army the Night Be- 
fore? and Aratus anſwering, That having underſtood hit 
| Deſign to fortify Belbina, he made a Motion with an In- 
tent to oppoſe him: Cleomenes returned, That be believed 
it, but defired bim to give him an Account, if it flood.” 
With his Convenience, why be carried thoſe Torches and, 
Ladders with bim ? * 
Aratus laughing at the Jeer, and asking what manner 
of Youth this was; Democrites, ® Spartan Exile, re 
plied, If you bave any Defigns upon the Lacedæmonians 
Begin before this young Eagle's Talons are yrown, Pre 

ſently after This, Cleomenes being in Arcadia with a feu. 
Horſe, and three hundred Foot, the Epbori fearing 
to engage in the War, commanded him home; bu 
upon his Retreat, Aratus taking Caphuz, they ordere 
| him to take the Field again. In this Expedition hi 
took Methudrium, and ſpoiled, the Country of the A. ; 
gives, The Achaians, to ſtop his Victory, and ſecurÞ|.* 
their Friends, ſent two thouſand Foot and a thouſan þ 
Horſe againſt him, under the command of Ariſtoma 7 
ebus. Cleomenes faced them at Palantium, and offere 
Battle: But Aratus being daſhed at. his Bravery, woul 
not ſuffer the General to engage, but retreated, bein! * 
curſed by the Acbhæans, and hooted at, and ſcorned b 
the Spartans, who were not above five thouland, for 
Coward, Cleomenes, encouraged by this Succeſs, bega. 


— 
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= to vaunt among the Citizens a Sentence of one of their 
3 - x Ancient Kings, who ſaid, The Spartans ſeldom enquired 


How many their Enemies were, but Where they were, 
After This, marching to the Aſſiſtance of the Eleans, 
upon whom the Achaians warred, and about Lyceum 
falling upon the Enemy in their Retreat, he routed 
their whole Army, taking a great Number of Captives, 
and leaving many dead upon the Place; ſo that it was 
commonly reported amongſt the Greeks that Aratus was 
lain. But Aratus making the + beſt Advantage of the 


elign Opportunity, preſently after the Defeat, marched to 
ry Mantinæa, and before any Body ſuſpected it, took the 
nag hy ity, and put a new Garriſon into it. Upon this, the 


Lacedæmonians being quite diſcouraged, and oppoſing 
leomenes's Deſign of carrying on the War, he was eager 
Ito ſend for Archidamus, Apis's Brother, from Meſena, 
or He of the other Family had a right to the King- 
dom; and beſide, Cleomenes thought that the Power of 
he Epbori would be abated, when the Kingly State was 
filled up, and equally poiſed between the two Families. 
But Thoſe who were concerned in the Murder of Apis 
underſtanding the Deſign, and fearing that upon Archi- 
damus*s Return they ſhould be called to an Account, 
arched out privately to watch his Approach, and ac- 
ompanied him into the City, where he was no ſooner 
rrived, but they murdered him; whether it was with- 
out the Privity of Cleomenes, as Phylarchus has written, OY 
pr with his Conſent, which was forced from him by the 
Umportunity of his Friends, to whoſe Suſpicion and 
ealouſy he had abandoned that unhappy Prince, is un- 


— ertain; but in Effect the whole Blame fell on Them, 
BY "who, if He was conſenting, had forced him to it. 
3 However Cleomenes, perſiſting ſtill in the Reſolution 


df new modelling the State, prevailed upon the Ephori 


1 by the Dint of Money to put him at the Head of an 
* rmy, and won over many others by means of his 
* * Mother Crateficlea, who ſpared no Coſt, and was very 
» 


zealous to promote the ſame Intereſt ; and though of 
nerſelf ſhe had no Inclination to marry, yet for her 


, beg; 
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Son's ſake, ſhe wedded one of the chiefeſt Citizens for 


Wealth and Power. Cleomenes marching forth with the 
Army now under his Command, took Leuctra, a Place 


belonging to Megalopolis; and the Acbeans quickly 
facing him with a good Body of Men commanded by 
Aratus, in a Battle under the very Walls of the City, 
| ſome part of his Army was routed. But Aratus com- 
manding the Achzans not to paſs a deep Hollow, and} 
ſtopping the Purſuit, Lyfadas, the Megalopolitan, fret- 
ting at the Orders, and encouraging the Horſe which he 
Jed, and purſuing the routed Enemy, fell into a Place 
full of Vines, Hedges, and Ditches ; and being forced 
to break his Ranks, was put into a great Diſorder. 


Cleomenes obſerving the Advantage, commanded the Ta 
rentines and Cretans to engage him, by Whom, after a 


brave Diſpute, he was routed and ſlain, The Lacedæ- 


monians thus encouraged, with a great Shout fell upon 
the Acbæans, and routed their whole Army, Of the 


Slain, which were very many, Some Cleomenes delivered! 


upon Articles, but the Body of Lyſiadas he commanded} 
to be brought to Him, and then putting on it a purpl 
Robe, and a Crown upon its Head; ſent a Convoy with 
| It to the Gates of Megalopolis. This Lyſiadas was the 
Man who refigned his Crown, reſtored Liberty to the 
Citizens, and joined the City to the Acbæan Interef 
Cleomenes being very much raiſed by this Succeſs, an 
rer that if Matters were wholly at his Diſpoſal 
He ſhould quickly be too hard for the Acheans ; repre 
ſented to Megiſtones, his Mother's Husband, That it 
was expedient for the State to- ſhake off the Power of 
the Epbori, and to put all their Wealth into one com 
mon Stock for the whole Body; that Sparta, being re 
ſtored to its old Equality, might be raiſed up to be 
Miftreſs of all Greece. Megiſtones liked the Deſign, an 
engaged Two or Three more of his Friends. About 
that time one of the Epbori fleeping in Paſpbae s Tem 
ple, dreamed a very ſurpriſing Dream; for he thought 
that in the Place where the Ephori uſed to fit, and hea! 
" Cauſes, he ſaw but one Chair, and that the Four othe 

| we 
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were removed, and whilſt he was ſurpriſed at the Change, 
e heard a Voice out of the Temple, ſaying, This is 
beſt for Sparta, The Perſon telling Cleomenes his Dream, 


d by he was a little troubled at firſt, fearing that he uſed 
City, This as a Trick to fift him, upon ſome Suſpicion of his 
com- Deſign; but when he was ſatisfied that the Relator 

and poke Truth, he took Heart again; and taking with 
fret him Thoſe who he thought would be againſt his Model, 
ch hee took Eræa and Alcæa, two Cities of the Achæans, 
Place Furniſhed Orchomenium with Proviſions, beſieged Manti- 


14a ; and with long Marches ſo haraſſed the Lacedæ- 
monians, that Many of them defired to be left in Arca- 
ia; and he agreed to their Requeſt. With the Mer- 
enaries he marched to Sparta, and by the way commu- 
nicated his Deſign to Thoſe whom he thought fitteſt for 
his purpoſe, and marched flowly, that he might catch 
the Epbori at Supper. When he was come near the 
City, he ſent Euryclidas to the Suffitium, the Eating- 
place of the Epbori, under pretence of carrying ſome 
Meſſage from Him relating to the Army: Threicion, 
y with Pbœbis, and Two other young Men, who had been 
Jeducated with Cleomenes, called at Sparta Samothracians, 
followed at the Head of a ſmall Party: And whilſt Eu- 
ryclidas was delivering his Meſſage to the Epbori, they 
an upon them with their drawn Swords, and flew 
them. Ageſilaus, as ſoon as he was run through, fell, 
and lay as dead; but in a little time he roſe, filently 
onveyed himſelf out of the Room, and crept undiſco- 
ered into a little Houſe, which was the Temple of 
ear, and which was always uſed to be ſhut, but was 


ing re then by chance open; being got in, he ſhut the Door, 
to b&-1d lay cloſe : The other Four were killed, and above 
gn, and Len more who came to their Aſſiſtance; to Thoſe who 
Aboulli were quiet, they did no harm, ſtopped none that fled 
Tem! the City, and ſpared Ageſilaus, who came out of the 
though Temple the next Day. The Lacedemonians have not 
nd heaflonly Temples dedicated to Fear, but allo to Death, 
rothen ¶Laugbter, and the other Paſſions : Now they worſhip 
we 


ear, not as they do thoſe Deities which they dread, 
: C 3 eſteeming 
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efteeming it hurtful, but eſteeming Fear as the ſtronge 
Cement of Society; and therefore Ariſtotle tells us tha 
the Ephori, when they enter'd upon their Government 


made Proclamation to the People, That they ſhould 


ſhave their Whiskers, and be obedient to the Laws, that 
they might not be forced to be ſevere ; inforcing thi 
trivial Injunction (in my Opinion) to accuſtom thei 
Youth to Obedience even in the ſmalleſt Matters. And 
it ſeems to Me that they dignified with the Name o 
Fortitude, not an Exemption from Fear, but on the 


contrary the Fear of Reproach, and a Dread of Infamy. 


For They who ſtand moſt in Fear of the Law, act with 
the greateſt Valour and Reſolution againſt their Ene 
mies, and They who are the moſt tender of their Re 


Putation, are the leaſt ſparing of Themſelves in time 


of Danger, Therefore He ſpoke well who ſajd That 
where there is Fear there likewiſe is Shame, And This 


was well underſtood by Homer, when he makes Helen 
WD. 


fay to her Father-in-law Priamus, 


Great Sir, at once Tm ſeiæ d with Fear and Shame, 


And when in another place, ſpeaking of the Græcias 
Troops, he ſaith _ | 


In filence fearing thoſe that bore the Sway, 


-For it is very commonly ſeen, that Men reverence Thoſ: 


whom they Fear; and therefore the Lacedemoniauil 
placed the Temple of Fear by the Suſſitium of the Epbori 


by which they would have-it fignified that they lookel 
on their Power equal even to That of the Monarchy. 
The next Day Cleomenes Profcribed eighty of the Ci 
tizens, whom he thought 'neceſlary to Baniſh, and re 
moved all the Seats of the Ephori except One, th which 
He Himſelf defigned to fit,' and hear Cauſes ; and cal 
Aing the Citizens together, he made an Apology for hit 
Proceedings, ſaying, That the Government, as it va 
framed by Lycurgus, was Compoſed of the Kings _ th 
1 enat? 
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Senate, and that this Model of Government had continued 
a long time, and needed no other ſort of Magiſtrates tos 
give it Perfection. But afterward, in the long War 
evith the Meſſenians, <vbes the Kings being to command 
the Armies, had no time to attend Civil Cooke, they choſe 
Some of their Friends, and left Them to determine the 
Suits of the Citizens in their flead, Theſe were called 
Ephori, and at firſt behaved themſelves as Servants to 
the Kings ; but afterwards, by degrees, they a riated 
the Power to Themſelves, = erefted a 2 f 5 A 
Magiſtracy. An Evidence of the Truth of This, may be 
taten from the uſual Behaviour of the Kings, who upon 
the firſt and ſecond Meſſage of the Ephori, refuſe to go, 
but upon the third readily attend them: And Aſteropus, 
the Firſt that raiſed the Ephori to that height of Power, 

| Toas not Ephore till many Years after their Inſtitution ; 
therefore whilſt they modeſtly contained tbemſelues within 
their own proper Sphere, it was better to bear with them 
than to make a Diſturbance. But that an upſtart, intro- 
duced Power, ſhould ſo far deftiroy the old Model of Go-+ 
vernment, as to Baniſh ſome Kings, Murder Others with- 
out bearing their . and threaten Thoſe who defired 
te ſee the beſt and moſt Divine Conſtitution reſtored in 
Sparta, was unſufferable, Therefore if it bad been poſ- 
ſible for bim, without Bloodſhed, to haue freed Lacedæ- 
mon fram thoſe foreign Plagues, Luxury, Vanity, Debts, 
and Uſury ; and from thoſe more ancient Ewils, Poverty 
and Riches, he ſhould hawe thought himſelf the bappieſt 
King in the World; baving, like an expert Phyſician, 
cured the Diſeaſes of bis Country without Pain. But now 
in this Neceſſity, Lycurgus's Example favoured bis Pro- 
ceedings ; who being neither King, nor Magiſtrate, but a 
private Man, and aiming at the Kingdom, came armed 
into the Market-place, inſomuch that the King Carilaus 
fled for fear to the Altar : But He being a good Man, 
end a Lover of his Country, readily conſented to Lycur- 
gus's Project, and admitted an „ . in the State. 
Thus, by his own Actions, Lycurgus ſhowed, That it 
was difficult to correct the Government wwithout F. a and 
6 5 


Fear ;, in ufing which, be ſaid, be would be fo moderate, 2 
ruin the Enemies of Sparta's Happineſs and Safety, He 


be divided, he aſſigned a Share even to Thoſe he had 
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derftanging that the Aebaans, and Aratus, imagined 
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'as never to defire their Aſſiſtance ; but either to terrify or 


commanded that all the Land ſhould be left in common, and i 4 


rivate Claims laid aſide : That Debtors ſhould be — 4 F. 
charged of their Debts, and a firif# Search made, Who * 
Tere Foreigners, and Who not: That the true Spartans, in 


recovering their Courage, might defend the City with their 
Arms, and that they _ no longer qſee Laconia, for x 
want of a ſufficient Number to ſeture it, waſted by the i p, 
ZEtolians and Illyrians. | wi 
When he had thus delivered himſelf to the People, if 
he was the Firſt who brought his whole Subſtance into th 


the Publick Stock. His Father-in-law Megiſſones, and if c. 
all his Friends, did the ſame, and the reſt of the Citi- hi 


zens followed the Example. When the Land came to R 


baniſhed, and June to reſtore them as ſoon as he 
had brought things to ſome Settlement and Tranquillity, W 0 


As ſoon as he had compleated the common Number of P: 


Citizens out of the beſt and moſt agreeable of the neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants, he raiſed a Body of four thouſand an 
Foot ; and inftead of their Javelins taught them the 

uſe of the two-handed Pike, and to carry their Shields 

by a String faftned round their Arms, and not by a * 
Handle, as before. After This, he began to conſult i th 
about the exerciſing and breeding of the Youth, (many . 
Particulars of which, Spharus, being then at Sparta, f . 
direQed) and in a fort-time the Schools of Exerciſe, 
and their RefeRtories recovered their ancient Decency 3 
and Order, moſt of the Citizens voluntarily applying th 
themſelves to that Generous and Laconick Way of Liv- 
ing; whilſt the Reſt complied with it out of Neceſſity. 
And to the end the Name of Monarch might give no 
ealouſy to the People, he made Eucleidas, his Brother, 
Partner in the Throne ; and this was the firſt time that 
Sparta had two Kings of the ſame Family. Then un- 


LE 


what this Change had diſturbed aud ſhaken his Affair, 


an 
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and that he would not venture out of Sparta, and leave 
the City now unſettled by ſo great an Alteration, he 
5 chought it great and ſerviceable to his Deſigns, to con- 
He ince his Enemies of the Strength and Diſpoſition of 
his Army: And therefore making an Incurſion into the 
on Territories of Megalopolis, he waſted the Country very 
much, and got a conſiderable Booty. And at laſt hav- 

ing ſeized on a Company of Comedians as they were on 
che Road from Meſſena, he built a Stage even in the 

, For | Territories of the Enemy, ſettled a Reward of forty 
Mine, and was himſelf a Spectator of their Perfor- 
mances for a whole day together, Not that he was 
fond of ſuch Entertainments, or took any Delight in 
them, but to inſult over his Enemies, and to let them 
ſee by this piece of Contempt how ſecure he thought 
himſelf of his Conqueſt, For of all the Grecian and 
Royal Armies, That of Sparta alone was free from the 
Attendance of Stage-Players, Juglers, Singers, and 
Dancers of both Sexes, His Camp was clear of all 
ſorts of Diſſoluteneſs, Intemperance, Buffoonery, and 
Parties of Debauch and Wantonneſs. The young Men 
paſſed the greateſt part of their time in their Exerciſes, 
and the more aged in forming and inſtructing them. 
n dne And when they were at leiſure their chiefeſt Diverſions 
hie lde lay in genteel and handſom Repartees, and in pelting 
by a one another with ſome ſmart facetious Flights of Wit, 
onſult WF the Advantages of which have been ſufficiently made 
(many appear in the Life of Lycurgus. He inſtructed All by 


n the 


part, I his Example, and was Himſelf a living Pattern of Tem- 
— perance in the Eyes of every Man; his Courſe of Liv- 


ene ing being neither more ſtately, nor more expenſive, 
plyingſſ than That of the meaneſt Citizen. And This was of 
f Liv- great Advantage to him in the forwarding of his Affairs 
ceflity. in Greece: For Men when they waited upon other Kings, 
ve no did not ſo much admire their Wealth, coſtly Furniture, 
rother, WF and numerous Attendance, as they hated their Pride 
ne that and State, their Difficulty of Acceſs, and ſcornful im- 
en uni perious Carriage towards Thoſe who had any Bufineſs 
nagineiſſ to negotiate with them, Whereas in the Court of Cleo- 
Affairs, 2 menes, 


and 
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menes, who was a King indeed, and juſtly deſerved that 
Auguſt Title, when they ſaw no Purple, no Robes of 
State upon him, no Chairs and Couches about him fo 
his eaſe ; and that he did not receive Petitions, and re. 
turn written Anſwers after a long delay, by Meſſengers 
or Waiters, but that he roſe and came forward to mee 
Thoſe that came to wait upon him, ftaid, talked freely 
and graciouſly with All that had Buſineſs with him, 
they. were extremely taken, won to his Service, and| 
profeſſed that He alone was the true Son of Hercules, 
His conſtant Table was with three Beds only, very fru 
gal, and after the Laconick manner; and when he en 
tertained Ambaſſadors, or Strangers, two more Beds 
were added, and a little better Dinner provided by his 
Servants z but no high Sauces, no Dainties, only the 
Diſhes were larger, and the Wine more plentiful : Fo 
he reproved one of his Friends for entertaining ſome 
Strangers with nothing but Pulſe, and black Broth 
ſuch Diet as they uſually had in their Pbiditia; ſaying, 
That upon ſuch Occaſions, and when they treat Strangers 
it was not requiſite to be too exact Laconians, After Sup 
per, a Stand was brought in, with a Braſs Veſſel full of 
Wine, two Silver Pots, which held almoft a Quart 
apiece, a few filver Cups, out of which He that pleaſed 
might drink, but no Liquor was forced on any of the 
Gueſts, There was no Muſick, nor was any require 
where the Converſation was ſo agreeable, for he enter. 
tained the Company, ſometimes by asking Queſtions, 
ſometimes by telling agreeable and inſtructive Stories 

His moſt grave and ſerious *Diſcourſes were always 
ſeaſoned with ſome witty Turns, and when he had 4 

mind to be facetious and diverting, he knew how to be 

ſo without any wanton Flight, or the leaſt TinQure ot 

Indecency: For he thought thoſe ways of catching 
Men by Gifts and Preſents, which @ther Kings wuſe, to 

be mean and inartificial ; and it ſeemed to Him to be 

the moſt glorious Method, and moſt ſuitable to a King 
to win the Affections of Thoſe that came near him, b) 
pleaſant Diſcourſe, and unaffected Converſation So 

"whe" h | rient 
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were willing to come to an Agreement upon thoſe Terms, Ine 
and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where an Aſſembly was Wo! 
to be held; but it happened that Cleomenes, having 
heated himſelf with marching too haſtily, drank a large Wh 
Draught of cold Water when it was improper for him; Nr. 
This threw him into a Flux, which was attended with Wer: 
the Loſs of his Speech. Therefore being unable to con- 
tinue his March, he ſent the chiefeſt of the Captives to Wvc 
the Acbhæans, and putting off the Meeting for ſome 
time, retired to Lacedæmon. This ruined the Affairs ofa 
Greece, which was juſt then ready to recover itſelf out Mio! 
of its Diſaſters, and get the better of the Inſolence and 
Rapaciouſneſs of the Macedonians : For Aratus, whether 
fearing or diſtruſting Cleomenes, or envying his un- 1a 
looked-for Succeſs, or thinking it a Diſgrace for Him 
who had commanded Thirty-three Years, to have alice 
young Man ſucceed to all his Glory and his Power, i 
and be Head of that Government which he had been 
raifing and ſettling ſo many Years ; he firſt endeayoured 
to keep the Acbæans from cloſing with Cleomenes; hu 
when they would not hearken to him, fearing Cleome- ra 
nes's daring Spirit, and thinkinge the Lacedæmonianiſe 
Propoſals to be very reaſonable, who deſigned only to 
reduce Peloponneſus to its old Model, he took his 
laſt Refuge in an Action which was unbecoming any 
the Greeks, moſt diſhonourable to Him, and moſt un- m 
worthy his former Exploits and Bravery : For he calledWou] 
Antigonus into Greece, and filled Peloponneſus with Mace-Wvi 
donians, whom He himſelf, when a Youth, had driven 
out of it, by forcing from them the Citadel of Corinth, 
and had declared himſelf an Enemy to all the Kings, eſ- 
pecially to Antigonus, whom he loaded with a thouſandWo z 
Calumnies, as appears from the Writings he has lefWrd 
behind him. In thoſe Writings he magnifies his SufWd:: 
ferings, and the Services he did the. Atbenians in freeing 
their City from the Garriſon placed in it by the Macede Pie, 
nians; and yet after all This He Hirnſelf calls thoſe ver Ci 
Macedonians into his own Country, invites them into hi 
own Houſe, leads them up even into the Womens Apart 
N men ls 
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ms, nent, and All for no other Reaſon but becauſe he could 
was hot bear that a Deſcendant of Hercules, a King of Sparta, 


ing Prince who finding the Government of his Country in 
\rge he utmoſt Diſorder, like an Inſtrument quite out of 
m ʒ rune, laboured to re-eſtabliſh ir, and reſtore it to the 
ith rave Doric Tone invented by Lycurgus, ſhould be ftiled 


aptain-General of the Triccæans and Sicyonians. To 
void the coarſe Cake, and ſhort Cloke of the Spartans, 
d That which he thought the utmoſt Grievance, and 


rs of as his greateſt Charge againſt Cleomenes, the Extirpa- 
out ion of Wealth, and Relief of Poverty, he baſely ſub- 
e and Mefted himſelf, together with Acbæa, to the Diadem 
ether Ind Purple, to the imperious Commands of the Macedo- 
; un-M:ans, and their Satrape, That he might not ſeem to 
Hime under Cleomenes, he ſacrificed the Antigoncia, (Sacri- 


ces in Honour of Artigonus) and ſung Pæœans Himſelf 
rith a Garland on his Head, to the Honour of a rotten, 
onſumptive Macedonian, 

I write This not out of any Deſign to diſgrace Aratus 
or in many things he ſhewed himſelf vigorous for the 
ræcian Intereſt, and a great Man) but out of Pity to 
Me weakneſs of human Nature; which even in ſuch a 
Wrſon ſo excellent, and ſo many ways diſpoſed to Virtue, 
nnot attain to a State perfect, and irreprehenſible. The 
beans meeting again at Argos, and Cleomenes deſcending 
om Tegea, there were great Hopes that all Differences. 
duld be compoſed, But Aratus, ¶ Antigonus, and He, 
ving already agreed upon the chief Articles of their 
4 driven ague) fearing that Cleomenes would carry all before 

Corinth, and either win, or force the Multitude to comply 

ngs, eſ- th his Demands, propoſed, Thar be. ſhould come alone 

-houſandWo the Town, and that for the Safety of bis Perſon three 

has leffſWrdred Hoftages ſhould be put intd bis Hands; but in Caſe 

his Suf did not approve of that Propoſition he might approach 
n freeingtÞ bis Troops to the Place of Exerciſe, called Cillarabion, 
Macede ich flood without the City, and treat there, _ : 
hoſe very Cleomenes hearing This, ſaid, he was unjuſtly dealt 
n into hi ?; for they ought to have told him ſo plainly at firſt, 
ns Apart A not now be was.come even to their Doors ſhow their 
men} ot, VII. D Frealouſy, 
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Fealouſy, and deny him Admiſſion. At the ſame time he 
wrote a long Letter to the Acbzans upon the fame ſub- 

ject, the greateſt part of which contained an Accuſation 
againſt Aratus. This was anſwered on the other hand by 

Hats, who laid a heavy Charge againſt Him in an 

 Aﬀembly of the People. ; 

Cleomenes therefore diflodged forthwith, and fent a 

Trumpeter to denounce War againſt the Arbæam, not 
to Argos, but to Ægium, as Aratus writes, that He 
might not have timely Notice, but be ſurpriſed by 
him betore they could make Provifion for their De- 
fence. . 

Thus the whole League of the Aebæans was put in- 
to a Ferment, moſt of the Towns being ready to Re- 
volt, and break the Union; becauſe on the one fide the 
People had been made to hope for a Diviſion of «the 
Lands, and a difcharge of their Debts ; and on theſſanc 
Other, the Nobility grew weary of Aratus's Power 
and were almoſt all of them provoked againſt him fo 
having called the Macedonians into Peloponneſus. Encou 
raged by theſe Mifenderftandings, Cleomenes invadel 
Acheea ; where he firſt took Pellene by Surpriſe, and beat 
out the Achean Garriſon; afterwards he made himſellih# « 
Maſter of Pbeneon and Pentelæon. | 

Now the Achzans ſuſpecting that ſome treacheroufy 
Pefigns were carrying on at Corinth and Sicyon, ſent 
their Horſe and Mercenaries out of Argos for the Prefer 
vation of thoſe Cities, whilſt They Themſelves went ta 

celebrate the Nemean Games at Argos, Cleomenes ad 
vertiſed of all This, and hoping (as it afterward fell out 
that upon an unexpected Advance to the City, no 
buſied in the Solemnity of the Games, and thronge 
with numerous Spectators, he ſhould raiſe a confidera 
ble Terror and Confuſion amongſt them; he magcheÞer: 
with his Army by Night to the Walls, and taking thÞut ] 
Quarter of the Town called Ait, which lies abqve th Co 
Theatre, a Place well fortified, and hard to be approachſp ret 
ed, he ſo terrified them, that not a Man of them offereemb 
w refift, but agreed to accept a Garriſon, gave twen 
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CLEO MEN ES. 39 
» de lof their Citizens for Hoſtages, conſented to à Treaty 
ſub- Hof Alliance with the Lacedemonians, and conferred the 
tion Chief Command on Clcomenes, This Action confidera- 
a by bly increaſed bis Reputation and his Power; for the 
1 an ancient Spartan Kings, though they many ways endea- 
voured to effect it, could never bring Argos to be ſtead» 
aſtly and fincerely Theirs, And Pyrrbus, a moſt er- 
perienced Captain, and brave Soldier, though he entered 
the City by force, could not keep Puſſeſſion, but was 
lain Himſelf with a conſiderable part of his Army. 
Therefore they admired this Diſpatch and Contrivance 
df Cleomenes : and They who before derided him, for ſay- 


"nt 4 
not 
t He 
d by 
De- 


t in⸗Ting that he imitated Solon and Lycurgus, in releaſing the 
o Re-. People from their Debts, and in equally dividing the 
ge the Wealth of the Citizens, were now perſuaded that He 
f .theſþvas-the ſole Cauſe of this ſudden Change in the Courage 
on theſſand Conduct of the Spartans : For whereas they were 
> ower,ſuſt before ſo very low in the World, and fo unable to 
im fotſſſecure their Own, that the Zcokans invading Laconia 
zncou-· Narried off fifty thouſand Priſoners at one time; upon 
nvadeſwhich one of the Spartan Elders ſaid, The Enemy bad 


1d beat 


one them 4 great Kindneſs, in taking ſuch a heavy Charge 
himfell 


their Hands; they had now no ſooner reſtored their 
antient Cuſtoms, and primitive Inſtitution, but as if 
cherouſ y curgus was among them, and at the Head of their 
u, ſenifAffairs, they gave fignal Proofs of their extraordinary 
Preſer Nalour, paid a perfect Obedience to their Superiors, and 
went taþy that Means gave] Sparta the Preeminence in Greece, 
-nes adſnd recovered all Peloponneſus.” | | 

fell out Argos being thus taken, Cleone and Philus immedia- 
ty, nowfely ſurrendred to Cleomenes. Aratus, who was then 
hrongeFt Carinth, where he buſied himfelf in ſearching after 
znfideraÞuch as were ſuſpected to be in the Intereſt of the Lace- 
marcheÞemonians, had no ſoener heard of theſe Tranſactions, 
king thÞut he was extremely alarmed 3 and perceiving the City 
bqve th Corinth inclined to Cleomenes, and the Acbæans in haſte 
pproachſp return home, he ſummoned all the Citizens to an Aſ- 
m offereſſembly in the Town Hall, and in the mean time, with- 


e twentYut being perceived, ſtole away to the Gate, where a 
' © (lorſe was provided for him, and fled to Sicyon. 
D 2 e 
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There was a Conteſt among the Corinthians Whe 
ſhould be the Firſt to carry this News to Cleomenes, and 
they made ſuch haſte that, as Aratus tells us, they kill- 

ed all their Horſes. He adds, that Cleomenes was very - 
angry. with the Corinthians for letting Aratus eſcape ; 
And that Afegiffones came from Cleomenes to him, defir- 
Ing him to deliver up the Caſtle at Corinth, which was 
then Garriſoned by the Acheans, and offered him a 
conſiderable Sum of Money for ſo doing; and that he 
| anſwered, Matters were not now in His Power, but He 
. Theirs, Thus Aratus himſelf writes. Cleomenes march- 

ing from Argos, and taking in the Trazenians, Epidau- 

rians, and Hermioneans, came to Corinth, and blocked 
up the Caſtle, which the Acheans would not ſurrender ; 
and ſending for Aratzs's Friends and Stewards, commit- 
ted his Houſe and Eftate to their Care and Management; 
and ſent Tritymallus the Meſſenian to him a ſecond 
time, deſiring that the Caſtle might be equally Garri- 
ſoned by the. Spartans and Achaans, and promiſing t6 
Aratus Himſelf double the Penfion that he received 
from King Ptolemy : But Aratus refuſing the Conditions, 
and ſending his own Son with other Hoſtages to Anti 
genus, and perſuading the Acheans to make #Decree for 
delivering the Caſtle into Antigonus's Hands, Cleomenes 
" Invaded the Territory of the Sicyonians, and by a De- 
cree of the Corinthians, ſeized on all Aratus's Eflate, In 
the mean time Antigonus, with a great Army, _ paſſed 
Mount Gerania, and Cleomenez thought it more adviſable 

not to defend the Ifthmus, but to fortify and garriſon 
the Paſles in the Onian Mountains, and by long Sieges 
and Encounters to weary the Macedonians, than to venture 
a ſet Battle againſt Troops ſo warlike and experienced as 
were Thoſe of Antigonus, By this Conduct he reduced 
Antigonus to the utmoſt Extremity ; 4 for he had not 
brought Victuals ſufficient for his Amy; nor was it 
eaſy to force a way through, whilſt Clcomenes guarded the 
Paſſes. However he attempted one Night to get into 
Peloponneſus by the Haven of Lecheum, but was e e 
Fed with a conſuleranee Loſs,» + 


This 


. CDOIEOMENES. 
This extremely enlivened Cleomenes's Courage, and That 
of his Troops, who were fo exalted with their Vict 
that they fell to their Supper with great Alacrity, a 
good Appetites. On the other hand Aztigonus was in 
the utmoſt Deſpair, foraſmuch as the Situation he found 
himſelf in left him no choice, but forced him upon Ex- 
tremes the moſt difficult and hazardous in the Execution, 
For he had determined in Himſelf to march to the Pro- 
montory of Hera, and tranſport his Army in Boats 
from thence to Sicyon, which would take up a 
deal of Time, and be very chargeable, Whilſt he was 
under this Perplexity, that very Evening ſome of Ara- 
kas's Friends came from Argos by Sea, and invited him 
to return, for that the had revolted from Cleg- 
menes. And that the Perſon who had excited them to 
it was Ariſtotle, who found it no hard Taſk to perſuade 
the common Peoplez for they were All angry with 
Cleomenes for not releaſing them from their Debts as th 
Upon this Advertiſement, Aratus, with 
Fifteen Hundred of Antigons's Soldiers, ſailed to Epi- 
daurus; but Arifiotle not ſtaying for his coming, drew 
out the Citizens, and fought againſt the Garriſon of the 
Caſte, and Timoxenus with the Acbæans from Sicyon 
came to his Aſſiſtance, Cleomenes heard the News about 
the ſecond Watch of the Night, and ſending for Megi- 
fones angrily commanded him to go and ſet things nabe 
at Argos. This Megiſtones was the Man who had paſſed 
his Word for the Argives Loyalty, and perſuaded him 


not to baniſh Thoſe, of Whom he had juſt reaſon to be 


jealous, Having therefore immediately detached him 
with a Party of two thouſand Soldiers, He continued to 
keep a watchful Eye upon Antigonus, and encourage the 
Corinthians, pretending that there was no great matter 
in the Stirs at Argos, but only a trivial diſturbance raiſed 
by a few inconfiderable Perſons, who would with little 
or no trouble be ſuppreſſed, But when Megiſtones, en- 
tering , was ſlain, and the Spartan Garriſon could 
ſcarce hold out, and vent Meſſengers came to Cles- 
menes for Succours, He 3 Ene - 
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viſit his beloved AÆgiatis. 


28 à young Man would do forthe loſs of a very beautiful 
F | — 
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my having taken Arge, ſhould ſhut up the Paſſes, and 
_ ſecurely waſte Laconia; and beſiege Sparta itſelf, which 


he had left. without Forces : This made him raiſe his 
Camp, and march with his whole Army from Carint b. 
He was no ſooner gone but Antigonus entered the City, 
and immediately placed a ſtrong Garriſon in it. In the 
mean time Clcomenes having ſtrengthened his Army by 
the Junction of ſeveral Parties, which lay ſcattered up 
and down in his March, came up, and attempted to 
take Argos by Aſſault, but failing in that Enterpriſe 
he broke open the Vaults which lay under that Quar- 
ter of the City called Aſpis, forced his Entrance that 
way, and joined the Troops he had placed there in Gar- 
riſon, which ſtill held out againſt the Acbæans. After 


This he took ſome other Parts of the City by Aſſault, W 
and drove the Enemy out of the Streets by the, Aſſiſ- 


tance of the Cretan Archers, whom he ordered to attack 


\ them. But when he ſaw Antigonus with his Phalanx 


deſcending from the Mountains into the Plain, and tle 
Horſe on all ſides entering the City, he thought it im- 
ane to maintain his Poſt, and therefore having 
founded a Retreat he retired ſafe with all his Men along 
the Walls of the City, after he had performed many 


glorious Exploits in a ſhort time, and in one March 


made himſelf Maſter of almoſt all Peloponneſus. And 
yet all theſe important Conqueſts were loſt back in leſs 
time than he had obtained them. For ſome of his Al- 
lies immediately forfook him, and the reſt not long af- 
ter pat themſelves under the Protection of Antigonus. 
His Army thus defeated, as he was leading back the 
Relicks of his Forces, Some from Laeedemon met him 
in the Evening at Tegea, and brought him News of as 
great a Misfortune as that which he had lately ſuffered, 
and that was æhe Death of his Conſort, whom he doted 


on ſo much, that when he was moſt proſperous, he 


would every now and then make a ſtep to Sparta, to 


This News afflicted him extremely, and he Erieved, 


1 
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nd excellent Wife; yet his Paſſion did not debaſe the 
ich Preatneſs of his Mind, but keeping his uſual Voice, his 

ountenance, and his Habit, he gave neceſſary Orders to 
his Captains, and took care to ſecure the Tegeans. The 
Pert Day he retired to Sparta, and having at home with | 
the is Mother and Children bewail'd the loſs, and finiſned 
by is Mourning, he preſently appeared about the publiclæ 
up affairs of the State. Now Prolemy, the King of 
Egypt, promiſed him Aſſiſtance, but demanded his 
Mother and Children for Hoſtages: He was for ſome 
onſiderable time aſhamed to diſcover This to his Mo- 
her, and tho' he often went to her on purpoſe, and was 
uſt upon the Point of breaking it to her, yet he ſtill 


fter efrained, and kept it to Himſelf 3 ſo that ſhe began to 
25 fuſpect ſomewhat, and aſked his Friends, Whether Clea- 
my enes had ſomewhat to ſay to Her, which he was afraid 


o ſpeak? At laſt Cleomenes venturing to tell her, ſhe 
laughed heartily, and ſaid, Vus This the thing that you 


tle had often a mind to tell me, and was afraid? iby do not 
m- hon put me on Sbip- board, and ſend this Carcaſe where it 
— ay be moſt ſerviceable to Sparta, before Age <vaſies it 
ong 


unprofitably here? Therefore all things being provided 
or the Voyage, they went to Tænarus on Foot, and 
he Army waited on them. Crateſiclea, when ſhe ws 


And ready to go on Board, took Cleomenes aſide into Neptune's 

leſs emple, where, with Tears in her Eyes, the kiſſed and 
Al- Jembraced him, and finding him extremely dejected and 

r af- liſcompoſed, Come, ſaid ſhe, King of Sparta, let us dry 

_ uþ our Tears whilſt wwe are bere alone in the Temple, that 
the 


when cue go out no Tokens of Grief may be diſcovered, no 
Weakneſs appear unworthy the Honour and Dignit 
Sparta; for That alone is in our Power; as for the Event 
f things, That is in the Hands of the Deity, Having 
thus ſaid, and compoſed her Countenance, ſhe went to 
he Ship with her little Grandſon, and bad the Pilot 
ut preſently out to Sea. When ſhe came to Zgypr, and 
nderſtood that Prolemy entertained Propoſals and Over- 
res of Peace from Anfigonis, and that Cleomenes, 
lough the Acbæans invited and urged him to an Agree» 
Nau | ment, 
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1 ment, was afraid, for her ſake, to come to Any, with- Miſco 
| out Ptolemy's Conſent, ſhe wrote to him, adviſing him With 
| to do That which wwas moſt becoming and moſt profitable for Ind e 
Sparta, and not for the ſake of an old Woman and a little Wo be 
Child be always in fear of Ptolemy z this Character ſhe Wppc 
maintained in her greateſt Misfortunes, Antigenu;Wbov: 
having taken Teges, and plundered Orchomenum and 
Mantinga, Cleomenes was ſhut up within the narrow W1:/: 
Bounds of Laconia, and made ſuch of the Heilots as could Wrme 
pay five Ming, free of Sparta, and by that means got 
\ together five hundred Talents; and arming two thou- 
' ſand Men after the Macedonian Faſhion, that he might ion 
"make a Body fit to oppoſe Autigonus's Leucaſpide (white Wiers 
Shields) he undertook a very conſiderable and very ſur- o C 
priſing Enterpriſe. Megalopolis was at that time a City far 
of itſelf, as great and as powerful as Sparta, afid had Poo 
the Forces of the Acheans and Antigonus incamping on 
its ſides; and it was chiefly the Megalopolitans doing, orm 
that Antigonus was called in to aſſiſt the Acheans, Cleo 
menes having a Deſign to ſnap up that City, for that Ex- 
preflion is moſt ſuitable to an Aftion ſo ſudden. and un- Nrean 
expected, ordered his Men to take five days Proviſion, rav. 
and ſo marched to Sellafia, as if he intended to ſpoil the Vries 
Country of the Argives ; but from thence making 1 beir 
Deſcent into the Territories of Megalopelis, and refreſh-W:rab 
ing his Army about Rhætium, be marched by Helicon, Wai 
directly to the City. When he was not far off the irh 
Town, he ſent Panteus with two Regiments to ſurpriſe This 
the Meſopyrgion, (the Quarter between the two Towers) Peter 
which he underſtood to be the moſt unguarded Quarter Ni 
| of the Megalopolitans Fortifications; and followed lei- nd 
” ſurely with the reſt of his Forces. Panteus not onlyſſÞnd « 
ſurpriſed that Place, but finding a great part of the Wallſhem 
without Guards, he pulled down ſome Places, and de- uſin 
moliſhed Others, and put All, who made any Oppofi-o r. 
tion, and came in his way, to Death. Whil& he waſorce 
thus buſied, Cleomenes came up to him, and was got 
with his _—_ within the City, before the Megalopoli- 
tens knew of the Surpriſe ; At laſt, as ſoon as it waſhmon 
N | diſcovered © 


— 
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th - Miſcovered, Some left the Town immediately, taking 
ith them what Money they had ready: Some armed, 
nd engaged the Enemy; and though they were not able 

o beat them out, yet they gave their Citizens Time and 
Opportunity to retire in Safety: So that there were not 
bove a thouſand Perſons left in the Town, all the reſt 
ying with their Wives and Children, and eſcaping to 
row WH://ena. A great Number even of Thoſe who had 
ould Mrmed and fought in Defence of the City eſcaped, ſo that 
ery few were taken, amongſt whom were Lyſandridas 
nd Thearidas, two Men of great Power and Reputa- 
ion amongſt the Megalopolitans; and therefore the Sol- 
ers had no ſooner ſeized them but they brought them 

o Cleomenes, Lyſandridas, as ſoon as he ſaw Cleomenes 
far off, cried out, Now, King of Sparta, it is in your” 
Pmver to render yourſelf the moſt Celebrated of Mankind,' 


g on iy Performing an Action more illuſtrious than any of your 
ding, ermer. And Cleomenes gueſſing at his Aim replied, 
Cleo · ¶ bat mean You Lyſandridas, ſure you will not adviſe me 
t Ex- Jo reſtore your City to you again? It is That which I 
un · Nrean, Lyſandridas replied, I adviſe you not to ruin ſo 
ifion, rave a City, but to fill it with abu and ſtedfaſt 
il the friend? and Allies, by reſtoring the Megalopolitans fs 


beir Country, and thereby become the Saviour of ſo confi-" 
lerable a People. Cleomenes pauſed a while, and then 
aid, It ts very hard to truſt 5 ar in theſe matters ; but 

with Us let Profit aloays yield to Glory. Having ſaid: 
Chis, he ſent the two Men to Meena with a Trum 
eter from Himſelf, offering the Megalopolitans their 
tet Pity again, if they would forſake the Achæan Intereſt, 
J lei- Ind be on his fide. Though Cleomenes made theſe kind 
nd obliging Propoſals, yet Philopemen would not ſuffer. 
hem to break their League with the Achzansy and ac- 
uſing Cleomenes to the People, as if his Deſign was not 
ppoſi· To reſtore the City, but to take the Citizens too, he 
ne waforced Thearidas and Lyſandridas to leave Meſſena. 
as got This was That Philopmmen who was after ward Chief 
:lopoli- f the Acheans, and a Man of the greateſt Reputation 
it waffmongſt the Greeks, as I have made it appear in his Life. 
2215) | This 


J 
This News coming to Cleamenes, though he had before 
taken ſuch ſtrict Care that the City ſhould not be plun- 
dered, yet then being in a FO and put out of all Pa- 
tience, he rifled them of all their Coin, Plate and 
Jewels, and ſent their Statues and Pictures unto 2 
and demoliſhing a great part of the City, he marched 
away for fear of Autigonus and the Achæans. They in 
the mean time ops, 17387 but were * a Council 
of War at Zgium, and Aratus as ſoon as he was in- | 
formed of what had happened, entered the Aſſembly, | 
mounted the Tribunal, wept a Jong while holding his p 
Robe before his Face; till the People ſurpriſed at his 
Behaviour required him to declare the Subject of his 
Grief, when he anſwered briefly Megalopolis is taben and 
| deftroyed by Cleomenes. Hereupon the Aſſembly ſepa- 
rated in much haſte, the Acbeans being extremely 2 
priſed at the ſuddenneſs and greatneſs of the Loſs, An- 
tiganus did all he could to to their Aſſiſtance, but 
When he found his Army to gather very flowly out of 
their Winter-quarters, and that the Occaſion was very 
urgent, he ſent them Orders to remain There were, 
whilſt He Himſelf marched with a conſiderable Body to 
Argos. This made the ſecond Enterpriſe of Cleomenes | 
ſeem to be undertaken with a Boldneſs full of Folly and 
| Temerity, and yet on the contrary it was, according to 
| Palybius, entered upon with great Prudence and Fore- 
- fight : For knowing very well that the Macedonians 
were diſperſed into their Winter-quarters, and that An. _. 
tigonus with only his Friends and a few Mercenaries 
about him lay in Argos; upon theſe Conſiderations he 
invaded the Country of the Argives, hoping te ſhame 
Antigonus to a Battle upon unequal Terme, or elſe if he 
did not dare to fight, to bring him into Diſ-repute with 
the Achaans. And This accordingly happened; or 
Cleomenes waſting, plundering, and ſpoiling the whole 
Country, the Argives vexed at the Loſs, ran in Txoops 
to the King's P „ and required him either to fight, 
or yield up the Command to the moſt Valiant. But 
Antigonus, like a prudent wary Commander, being of 
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CLEOMENES. 17 
Opinion that it was not ſo ſhameful a Thing to be ma» 
ligned by Strangers, as to expoſe himſelf raſhly, and 
foregoing his preſent Safety truſt all to Fortune, refolved 
not no march ont, but ſtood fixed to his firſt Reſolu- 
tions, which were not to venture an Engagement, Cleo- 
menes in the mean time brought his Army up to the 
very Walls, and having uncontrolledly ſpoiled the Coun- 
fry, and inſulted over his Enemies, drew off towards 


Sparta. A little while after being advertiſed that Anti- 


7 


Barr defigned for Tegea, and thence to make an Incur- 
fion into Laconia, he immediately marched his Army a 
way different from That Ati gonus had taken, appeared 
again early in the Morning before Argos, and waſted the 
Fields about it: The Corn he did not cut down with 
Reaping-hooks and Sithes, as Men uſually do, but beat 
it down with great Staves made like Scimetars, as if 
with a great deai of Contempt and wanton Scorn he 
ſpoiled the Fields, and wafted the Country in his March; 
yet when his Soldiers would have fet Cyllabarit, the 

ool of Exerciſe, on fire, he hindred the Attempt, re- 
flecting, upon ſerious confideration, that the Ontrages 
committed at Megalopolis were the Effects of bis Paſſion 
rather than his Wiſdom. He pretended to make ſuch 
little Account of, and fo much to deſpiſe Antigonns, 
who as ſoon as he was returned to Argos had placed 
Garriſons on all the Mountains round about, that he 
ſent 'a Trumpeter to the City for the 2 of the 
Heraum, (Funo's Temple) that he might ſacrifice to 
the Goddeſs, When he had thus expoſed Antigonus, and 


 Lacrificed under the Walls of the Temple, which was 
kept ſhut, he marched to Phliusz and from thence 
driving out Thoſe who were garriſoned in Ologuntum, - 


he marched on by Orchomenus, and by theſe Enterpriſes 
not only raifed the Courage of his own Citizens, but 
made even his Enemies confeſs that he was an excellent 
Commander, and capable of the greateft Undertakings. 


For with the Strength of one City, not only to fight the 
Power of the Macedonians, and all the Pdeponnefians 3 
not only to preſerve Laconia from being ſpoiled, m 

* | 5 
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to waſte the Enemy's Country, and to take ſo many and 
ſuch conſiderable Cities, is an Argument of no common 
Bravery. 1 2 e "=" By 
He who firſt ſaid, That Money zuas the Sinews of Af 
Fairs, ſeemed chiefly in that Saying to reſpect War: 
And Demades, when the Athenians had voted that a 
Navy ſhould be made ready, but had no Money, ſaid, 
They ſhould make Bread before they thought of Sailing. 
And the old Archidamus, in the beginning of the Pelo- 
| ponnefian War, when the Allies defired that each Party's 
ſhare of Contributions for the War ſhould de determined, 
is reported to have ſaid, War is not to be kept to a ſet 
Diet: For as well-breath'd Wreſtlers do in time weary 
and tire out Thoſe. who have only Skill and Activity on 
their fide 3 ſo Antigenus coming to the War, with a 
- great ſtock of Wealth, wearied out Cleomenes, whoſe 
Poverty made it difficult for him either to provide Pay 
for the Mercenaries, or Proviſions for the Citizens, 
For in all other reſpects the Times fayoured Cleomenes ; 
Antigonus being called home by the Neceſſity of his 
own Affairs. For the Barbarians making their Ad- 
vantage of his Abſence, fell into and ravaged all Mace- 
dnia, particularly the Iyrians made their Incurſions 
from the North, and over-ran the whole Country, in- 
ſomuch that the Macedonians ſent, and urged him to 
return home to the Defence and Protection of his own 
Subjects. Their Letters were conceived in terms ſo 
preſſing and importunate, that there is ſcarce room left 
to doubt but that if the Meſſengers had arrived never ſo 
little before the Battle, he had returned that very Mo- 
ment, and left the Achæant to Themſelves, But For- 
tune, that loves to determine the greateſt Affairs by 
ſome ſingle minute Circumftance, without the Concur- 
rence of whichThe Event wculd have proved quite eon- 
trary, ſhewed in this ConjunQure ſuch an exact niceneſs 
of Time, that immediately after the Battle of Sel/afa 
Was over, and Cleomenes had loſt both his Army and his 
City, the Meſſengers reached Antigonus. And This 
made Clcomenes's Misfortune more to be pitied ; oF 
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fuch Stratagem. Wherefore 
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| he could have forborn fighting two Days longer, there 
had been no need of hazarding a Battle, fince upon the 


in their Duty. But his Defeat was owing 


Bad nothing to do but t6 Took 
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Departure of the Macedomians, he might have had what 
Conditions. he pleaſed from the Arb#an. But, as T 
obſerved-before, his want of Money putting him under 
a Neceflity of relying wholly upon his Arms, he was 
forced to engage with twenty thouſand Men againſt a 
Body of thirty thouſand, according to the Account left 


© - In this great Danger Clomener Mewed himfelf a moſt 
- excellent 


ommander, and was vigorouſly ſupported by 

the Teal and Bravery of his Citizens, and They were 
ſeconded by the Mercenaries, who were no ways wanting 
to the Ar- 
That of his Troops, 

ty of the Macedonian 


mour of the R far exc 
and to the Weight and Im 
Phalanx. ; 


 « Philorchin adde that Treaſon was praRiſed 


againſt 
him; to which Cleomenes chiefly owed his Defeat. For 
Mtipenut had ordered the Myriam and Acarranians in 
kis Army to march about ſecretly, and encompaſs one 
of the Wings in the Spartan Army commanded by Zu- 
alridas the Brother of Cleomenes, whilſt He drew up the 
of his Army in order of Battle. Ciomenes, whiltt 
> was taking a View of the Enemy from the Eminence 
where he was poſted, could not perceive on which fide 
the Niyrians and Acurnanians were drawn up, and began 
to ſuſpect that Autigonus had deſigned them for ſome 
ordering Damoteles to be 
ſefit for, who commanded the Party appointed to guard 
the Camp, he enjoined him carefully to look after, and 
diſcover the Enemy's Defigns in the Rear, Damoreles, 

who, Some ſay, had ſold himſelf to Antigonns, aſſu 
kim, that be bad no reaſon to be ſolicitors about that Mats 
ter, fur that thing woas ſafe in the Rear, fo that be 
Bim, and take care of 

e Front. 


Cleomenes, eaſed of his Suſpicions by this Report, 


marched directly againſt Arriponus 3 and by the vigoroun 
| Vor. Yu.” | E * * Charge 


ww . NEBIFEW. 
Charge of his Spartans made the Macedonian Phalanx 
give ground, and preſſed upon them with great Ad- 
vantage about half a Mile; but then making a ftand, 
and ſeeing the danger the other Wing, commanded by 
his Brother Zuclcidas was in, he cried out, Thou art loft, 
dear Brother, thou art loft, thou brave Example to our 
Spartan Youth, and Theme of our Matrons Songs!  . 
Eucleidas s Wing being cut in pieces, and the Con- 
queror from that part falling upon Cleomenes, he perceived 
his Soldiers to be diſordered, and unable to maintain the 
Fight, and therefore provided for his own Safety. It 
is ſaid that moſt of the foreign Troops fell in that Ac- 
tion, and that of fix thouſand Lacedemonians no more 
than two hundred were ſaved. When he came into the 
City, he adviſed the Citizens to receive Antigonus; and as 
for Himſelf, he ſaid he would make choice of T 
whether it was Life or Death, which ſhould appear moſt 
beneficial to Sparta; and ſeeing the Women run out to 
meet Thoſe who had eſcaped with him, that they tool 
off their Armour, and preſented Wine unto them, he 
retired into his own, Houſe, A young Woman, who 
was free born, but had been taken by him at Megalopolis, 
and had waited on him ever fince the Death of his Wife, 
went according to Cuſtom, and offered him ſome Re- 
freſhment, perceiving him' to be hot, and tired with tliat 
day's Service, but though he was very thirſty, he re- 
fuſed to drink, and though very weary, to fit down; 
but armed as he was, he clapt his, Arm fide-way to a 
Pillar, and leaning his Forehead upon his Elbow, he 
reſted his Body a little while, and ran over in his 
Thoughts what courſe he ſhguld take, and then with his 
Friends went preſently to Gythium ; where finding Ships 
fitted for the purpoſe, they embarked. Anti gonus taking 
the City, treated the Lacedæmonians Tourteouſly Sand 
neither affronting, nor debaſing the Dignity of Sparta, 
but permitting. them to enjoy their own Laws and Po- 
ity, he ſacrificed to the Gods, and diſlodged the third 
ay: For he heard that therewwas a great War kindled 
in Macedonia, and that the Country was ſpoiled by the 
18 1 e > , Bgrharians; 
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| Barbarians; beſides, he grew fick of a Conſumption 


and continual Defluxion on the Lungs, yet he ſtill kept 


up that he might return and free his own Country, and 
fall more gloriouſly upon an heap of flaughtered Barba- 
rians. Philarchus tells vs with great Probability of 
Truth, that in the Battle he gained againſt the y- 
yrans in Macedonia he ſhouted ſo loud that he broke a 
Vein. It was commonly reported in the Schools, that 
crying out for Joy after the Victory, O glorious Day! 
| he brought up a great quantity of Blood, which flung 
| kim into a Fever, of which he died ſoon after. And 
thus much concerning Antigonus. | Ft, 
Cleomenes failing from Cytberæ, touched at another 
land called Zgyalia, whence as he was about to de- 
part for Cyrene, one of his Friends, Therycion by Name, 
a Man of an hauyhty Spirit in all Enterpriſes, and high 
and boaſting-in his Talk, came privately to him, and 
faid thus; We have Both of us ſhunned the moſt glorious 
of all kinds of Death, wohich is that of falling in Battle; 
tho all the World has heard us ſay that Antigonus ſhould 
never Triumph over the King of Sparta till be bad ſlain 
Bim. We have another ind of Death ſtill in our Power, 
which is next to the Former in Virtue, and in Glory. 
Whither do toe madly ſail, flying That which is near, 
and ſeeking That which is far removed? For if it is not 
diſhonourable for the Race of Hercules to ſerve the Suc- 
ceſſors of Philip and Alexander, we ſhall ſave a long 
Voyage by delivering ourſelves up to Antigonus, <vbo pro- 
bably furpaſſeth Ptolemy as much as the Macedonians ds 
the Ægyptians; but if we think it mean to ſubmit to 
Thoſe whoſe Arms have conquered” us, <vby ſhould woe 
chooſe Him for our Lord, by whom ve have not yet been 
wanguiſhed ? I it that inſtead of One, wwe may appear 
inferior to Twwo, to Antigonus before Whom wwe are fly- 
ing, and to Ptolemy, zvhom toe are going to flatter ? Or, 
is it fer your Mother's ſake that you retreat to Egypt? 
It vill indeed be a very fine and defirable fight for her to 
ſpew ber Son to Ptolemy's Women, now changed from a 
Prince into a Captive, and an Exile, Are due not fill 
e tn E 2 | AMafters 
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Maſens of our axon Swords and ⁊rbbilſt uu haue Laco - 
nia in wicw, ſhall we not bere free aurſe * this 

diſeraceful Miſery, and clear ourſelves to Thoſe, who at 
Sellaſia died for the Honour and Defence of Sparta? Or, 


Koll we fir laxily in Egypt, enquiring what News frem 


Sparta? and whom Antigonus hath been pleaſed to make 
Governor of Lacedamon ? Thus ſpoke Therycion ; and 
this was enes's Reply; Baſe, and Cowerdly as tb 
art, doft thou think by running into the Arms of Death, 


bat eaſy and ready Refuge, to paſs far a Perſon of Coun 


rage and Magnanimity ? Without conſidering that This 
ſecond Flight is more ignominious than the Former, Bette 
Men than We bave giuen way to their Enemies, having 
deen betrayed by Fortune, or opprefſed by Numbers ; but 
He that ſinks under Labour or Aﬀictions, and gives, way . 
either to the Opinions or Repraacbes of Men, is \ overcame 
bis own Effeminacy and Softneſs: For a voluntary 


| Death ought not to be choſen as a Relief from Action, bus 


4s an examplary Afion itſelf ; and it is boſs cither to live 


er te die only ta eurſekues, That Death, to which thou art 


nato inviting us, is propoſed only as a Releaſe from aur 
ont Miſeries, but 7 along with it notbing either 

of Profit, or Bravery. And I think it becomes neither of 

a te deſpair of our Country; but wvhen there are no hopes 


of That heft, it will then le time enough be die, if wwe 


find ourſelves in that Diſpoſition, To This Therycion 
returned no Anſwer ; but as ſgon as he could get out of 
the Preſence of Cleomenes he went toward the : 


and ran himfelf thorough, But Cleomenes ſetting, ſai $ 


* 


from AÆgialia landed in Libya, and being hanourably 
——_ through the King's Country, came to Aler- 


andria. When he was firſt brought to Ptolemy, no 


more than common Civilities and uſual Ceremonies wers 
paid him; but when, upon trial, he found him a Man 
of deep Senſe, and great Reaſon, and that his. plain 
Laconich way of Converſation carried a free Pleaſantneſt 
with it, that he did nothing unbecoming the greatneſs 
of his Birth, nor bent under Fortune, and appeared a 
more faithful Counſaller than They whe made - _ 


rn 
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Buſineſs to pleaſe and flatter; he was aſhamed, and re- 
pented that he had neglected fo great a Man, and ſuf- 
fered Antigonus to get ſo much Power and Reputation 
by ruining him. Therefore he heaped up Honours and 
Kindneſſes on Cleomenes, and gave him hopes that he 
would furniſh him with an Army and a Navy to reco- 
ver Greece, and re- inſtate him in his Throne. Beſides, 
he allowed him a yearly Penſion of four and twentß 
Talents; a little part of which Sum ſupplied His and 
his Friends thrifty Temperance; and the reſt was em- 
ployed in doing good Offices to, and in relieving the 
Neceſſities of Thoſe that fled Greece, and retired inte 


But the Elder Prolemy dying before Cleomenes s Aﬀe 
fairs had received a full Diſpatch, and the Succeſſor be- 
ing a looſe, voluptuous and effeminate Prince, under 
the Power of his Pleaſures and his Women, his Buſi- 
neſs was neglected; for the King was ſo beſotted with 
his Women and his Wine, that Balls, Muſick and 
Dancing, were the only Employments of his moſt buſy 
and ſerious Hours, and the greateſt Affairs of State were 
managed by Agat boclea the King's Miſtreſs, by her 
Mother, and an infamous Wretch called O:nanthes, who 
was the Miniſter of his Pleaſures, However at firſt 
they ſeemed to ſtand in need of Cleomenes ; for Ptolemy 
being afraid of his Brother Megas, who by his Mo- 
ther's means had a great Intereſt amongſt the Soldiers, 
took Cleomenes into his Cabinet-Council, and acquainted 
him with the Deſign of taking off his Brother. He, 
though All were for it, declared his Opinion to the con- 
trary, ſaying, The King, if it were poſſible, ſhould have 
more Brothers for the better Security and Management of _ 
his Affairs: And Sofibius, the greateſt Favourite, re- 
plying, That they vere not ſecure of the Mercenaries 
2vbilft Megas vas alive; Cleomenes returned, That be 
need not trouble himſelf about that Matter; for among ft 
the Mercenaries there were above three thouſand Pelopon- 


nefſians, 200 were bis faſt Friends, and whom be could 


SF. 


command at any time with a Nod. This Diſcourſe mads 
1 „ Clemens 
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 Cleomengs for the preſent to be looked upon as a Man of 
Integrity and Power; but afterwards ( Ptolemy's, Weak» | 
neſs increaſing bis Fear; and, as it uſually happens, + 
where there is no Judgment and Wiſdom at the bottom, 
placing his Security in Jealouſy and Suſpicion) rendered 
Cleamenes ſuſpected to the Courtiers, as having top much 
Intereſt with the Mercenaries; and many had this Say» 
ing in their Mouths, That be zuas a Lion, anudſt a Flock 
of Sheep; for ſuch he ſeemed. to be in the Court, lily 
il! _ everlooking and taking notice of the Management of 
1 | Affairs; therefore when he defired a Navy and an Ar- 
If | my from the King, bis Petition was rejected. But 
3 when he underſtood that Antigonus was dead, that tha 
Achaians were engaged in a War with the 4Ztolians, 
and that the Affairs of Pe ſus, being now in very 
great Diſtraction and Diſtreſs, required and invited his 
| Aſſiſtance, he defired leave to depart only with his 
| Friends, but could not obtain That, the King not ſ@ 
Wi much as hearing his Petition, being ak up amongft hig 
BY Women, and waſting his Heurs in Debauchery and Fro» 
if | licks. But Sq/cbivs, the chief Minifter, «thought that : 
oo Cleamenes being detained againſt. his Will, would grow 
| ungovernable and dangerous, and yet that it was not 
| | - Soto lotbin es, hing:an1a{piring, derien dan, end 


well acquainted with the Diſeaſes and Weakneſs of tha 
| - Kingdom; for no Preſents, no Gifts could win him ta 
a Compliance. But as the Ox Abit, though ſeemingly 

| " revelling in all poſſible Plenty and Delight, continues 

| mindful of the Condition of Life which is natural to 

| him, deſires to frisk it about the Fields in full Liberty, 
ll | and betrays the Impatience with which he bears the 
1 Reſtraint ha is under; ſo-Cleomenes, found no Reliſh in 
F that ſoft effeminate way of living, but like Achilles, 


un there, bis Heart did waſte 20ith ſecret Grief, 

| © wind bo was . e Na 
His Affairs ſtanding in this Condition, Nicagoras, the 
Myfenian, came tu Arandria, 2 Man that deep! 12 b | 
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dme to him, and diſcourſed him with much Modera- 
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hated Clomenes, but pretended to be his Friend; for he 


had formerly ſold him a fair Eſtate, but never received 


the Money for it, becauſe the King was either unable, 
or elſe, by reaſon of his Engagement in the Wars, and 
other Diſtractions, had no time to pay him.  Clcomenes 
ſeeing him Landing (for he was then walking upon the 
y). kindly ſaluted him, and asked, bat Bufine 
ought him to {Egypt ? NMicagoras returned his 8 


ment, and told him, That he came to bring ſome excellent 


ar -borſes to the King, And Cleomenes, with a Smile 
ſabjoined, I rather xvifb you had brought Pimps, Whores, ' 


end Pathicks ; for Thoſe. are neo the. King's chief De- 


hight. Nicagoras at that time ſmiled at the Conceit z 


but a few days after, he put Cleomenes in mind of the 
Ea 


that he had bought of him, and defired his Mo- 


ney, proteſting, - That he would not have troubled him, 


if his Merchandise had turned to that Account, which 


| he thought it would. Cleomenes replied, That he had 
not a Penny left of all that had been given him: At 


which Anſwer,  Nicagoras being nettled, told Sofbius 
Clromenes's Scoff upon the King, He careſſed him for 


the Diſcovery, but deſiring to have ſome greater Reaſon 


to excite the King againſt C/comeres, perſuaded Nica 

ras to leave a Letter written againſt Cleomenes, importing 
that he had a Deſign, if he could have gotten Ships and 
Soldiers, to ſurpriſe Cyrene + Nicagoros wrote ſuch a 
Letter, and left Agypt,. Four Days after Seſbius 
brought the Letter to P:olemy, pretending it was juſt 
then delivered him, and with a bitter Invective excited 
the Fury of the Vouth; upon This it was agreed, that 
Cleomenes ſhould be confined to a large Apartment, and 


treated as formerly, but not ſuffered to go out of it: 
This Uſage extremely afflicted Clemenes, but his Hopes 
became deſperate upon the following Accident. Prolemy, 


the Son of Chyrſermus, a Favourite of the King's, al- 
ways carried himſelf fairly towards Cleomenes ; they con- 
tracted a near Acquaintance, and would talk freely to- 
gether about the State. He, upon Cleomerea:'s Deſire, 
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tion and Tenderneſs, endeavoured to apologize for the 
King's Conduct, and put a plauſible colouring upon his 
Behaviour; but as he went out again, not knowing 
that Cleomenes followed him to the Door, he very ſe- 
verely reprimanded the Keepers, for looking ſo careleſly 
after a wild Beaſt, whom, if be once got out of their 
Hands, they <vould find it -a bard matter to recover, 
This Cleomenes Himſelf heard; and retiring before Pro- 
lemy perceived it, told his Friends what had happened, 
Upon This they caſt off all their former Hopes, and 
determined for violent Proceedinge, reſolving to be re- 
venged on Prolemy for his baſe and unjuſt Dealing, to 
have Satisfaction for the Affronts, to die as it became 
Spartans, and not ſtay till they were butchered like, 
fatted Sacrifices, For it was both grievous and diſho- 
nourable for Cleomenes, who had ſcorned to come to 
Terms with Antigonus, a brave Warrior, and a Man of 
Action, to wait an effeminate King's Leiſure, till he 
ſhould lay afide his Fiddle, and end his Dance, and then 
kill him. Theſe Courſes being reſolved on, and Pro- 
| demy happening at the ſame time to make æ Progreſs to 
Canopus, they firſt ſpread abroad a Report that the King 
had determined to ſet him at Liberty. In Conſequence 
of this Report, it being cuſtomary ' with theſe Princes 
when they had a mind to enlarge a Priſoner to ſend him 
a Supper, and ſeveral magnificent Preſents the Night 
before, Cleomenes's Friends provided ſuch an Entertain- - © 
ment and Preſents, which they ſent to him in Priſon, 
and impoſed on the Keepers by making them believe 
they came from Ptolemy. Cleomenes adorning his Head 
with a Chaplet of Flowers, ſacrificed to the Gods, ſent 

a Portion of the Sacrifice to his Keepers, and feaſted 
his Friends at his own Table, 99 51 
It is ſaid he began the Action ſooner than had been 

intended, becauſe one of his Domeſticks, who was in 

the Secret, had lain abroad all Night with a Woman, 
who was his Miſtreſs. This made him afraid of a Diſ- 
covery 3 wherefore towards Noon, whilſt the Guards, 
whom he had plentifully - doſed the Night before, "= 
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CLEO MEN ES. 57 
Kill faſt aſleep, he put on his Coat of Mail, and open» 
ing the Seam on his Right Shoulder, with his drawn 
Sword in his Hand, he iſſued forth, together with his 
8 provided in the ſame manner, making Thirteen 
Hippotus, one of them, tho' Infirm and Lame, fol» 
bowed the firſt Onſet very well, but when he ved _ 
they flackened in their Advances, and waited for = 
be defired them to run bim through, and not ruin t 
5 by ftaying for an uſeleſs, unprofitable Man, 
**. | f 


ance they met with an Alerandrian, who was 


leading a Horſe in the Street, which they took from 


him, and having mounted Hrppotas they ran through all 


| the Street, encouraging and exhorting the People to 


join with them in the Cauſe of Liberty. They indeed 


had Courage enough to commend the Undertaking, and 


admire Cleomenes for his undaunted Reſolution, but not 
a Man of them had the Heart to follow and aſſiſt him. 


| Three of them fell on Prolemy; the Son of 'Chryſermus, 


as he was coming out of the Palace, and killed him : 
Another Ptolemy, the Governor of the City, advanci 


1 » againſt them in a Chariot, they ſet upon, diſperſed his 
]- Guards and Attendants, and pulling him out of the 


Chariot, killed him upon the Place. Then they made 
toward the Caſtle, deſigning to break open the Priſon, 


| mand take the Priſoners to their Aﬀiftance; but the 


Keepers were too quick for them, and ſecured the Paſ- 
ſages. Being baffled in this Attempt, Cleomencs with 
his Company roamed about the City, none joining with 
him, but All retreating from, and flying his Approach: 
Therefore deſpairing of Succeſs, and ſaying to his 
Friends, That it was no wonder that Women ruled over 
Thoſe Men wwbo fled from Liberty; he exhorted them all 
to die bravely, and becoming the Dignity of their for- 


mer Actions. Hippotas was at his own Requeſt firſt 


diſpatched by One of the Youngeſt in the Company; | 
when That was done, they every Man fell generouſly 
upon his own Sword, All except Panteus, who had been 
1 Foremoſt in ſurpriſing the City of * 
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Perſon was of a very graceful Figure, in the Flower of 
his Age, and more exactly formed in the Spartan Diſci- 
pline than any of his Companions, in Conſideration of 
Which the King had conceived a particular Value for 
him, and loved him tenderly, He now commanded 
him to wait till he ſaw them all expired, after which 
he gave him leave to kill Himſelf. When the reſt had 
fallen upon their Swords, and lay extended on the 
Ground, Panteus examined them One by One, and 
N them with the Point of his Sword, to try if 
ife remained in any of them. He pricked Cleomenes 
in the Foot, and finding it raiſed a Contorſion in his 
Face kiſſed him, ſat down by him, and as ſoon as he 
perceived that he was expired he embraced him, and 
New himſelf upon his Body. * cf 
Thus fell Cleomenes, that great, brave Man, after he 
had been King of Sparta Sixteen Years, _ When his 
Death came to be known publickly in the City, Crate» 
ficlea, though a Woman of a great Spirit, could not 
bear up under the inſupportable Weight of her Aﬀic- 
tions; but embracing Cleomenes's Children abandoned 
herſelf to Grief and Lamentation. The Fldeſt of thoſe 
Children got unſuſpected to the top of the Houſe, from 
whence he flung himſelf headlong. He was much 
bruiſed with the Fall, but not killed, and when they © 
came to take him up he was very angry, and highly 
reſented it that they would not ſuffer him to deſtro . 
himſelf, 1 ; TS 29” - if 
As ſoon as Ptolemy was informed of this Adventure, 
he ordered the Body of .Cleomenes to be incloſed in a 
Hide, and hung up, and that his Children, his Mother, 
and the Women that attended her, ſhould be put to 
Death. Among theſe was the Wife gf Panteus, à Lady 
of a moſt exquiſite Beauty, and ſtately Preſence. They 
had been juſt married, and were in the Firſt Tranſports 
of Love, when theſe Calamities fell upon them. +» 
When Panteus went with Clomenes from Sparta, ſhe 
was very defirous to embark. with him, but her Parents 
prevented it, and held her in cloſe Conſinement; Not- 
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withſtanding. which in a few days after ne found means 
to provide herſelf with a Horſe, and a little Money, 
and ſo eſcaped to the Port of Tænarus, where the im- 


mediately embarked, got ſafe to her Husband in ZZgypr, 
and chearfully ſhared with him in all the Hardſhips and 


Inconveniencies of a Foreign 3 When the Sol- 
diers were conducting Crateſiclea to the Place of Execu- 
tion ſhe ſupported her, held up her Train, exhorted her 
to exert on that Occaſion all her Courage and Reſolu- 
tion; tho? the Princeſs wanted no ſuch Exhortation, 
but looking Death in the Face with the greateſt uncon- 
cern, deſired no other Favour. than to die before her 
Children. Notwithſtanding which the Executioners firſt 
murdered Them before her Eyes, and then diſpatched 
the unhappy Princeſs herſglf, who in that Article of 
the utmoſt Miſerv gave no other Inſtance of her An- 
guiſh than in the uttering of theſe Words, 4b! n: my 


- Children whither are you gone? The Wife of Panteus, 


who was of a ſtrong make, and the largeſt lize, girt 


1 her Robe about her, and with a ſettled Compoſure of 


Mind took care of her Companions as they were exe- 
_cuted One after the Other, and ſhrouded their Corps in 
"ſuch Linen as ſhe could get, and had brought with her 
for that purpoſe. At laſt when her on turn was come 
ſhe prepared Herſelf, and letting her Garments down 
about her, forbidding any to approach her Perſon, or 
behold her, except the 8 ſhe ſuffered him to 
do his Office, Is died the Death of a Heroine. So 
careful had ſhe been in adjuſting herſelf, and maintain- 
ing in Death that decent Modeſty which the had pre- 
| ſerved inviolable whilſt ſhe lived, that no one was 
wanted to render Her the laſt Offices by guarding her 
breathleſs Body, and throwing a Veil over it. Thus in 
this fatal Tragedy, wherein the Men were rivaled by 
the Women, who contended which Sex ſhould meet 
Death with the greateſt Intrepidity, Lacedæmon made it 
appear that it is not in the Power of Fortune to commit 
a Violence upon Virtue. A few Days after, Thoſe who 
np: on Body of Cleomenes, law a great Snake wind- 
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ing about his Mead, and covering his Face, fo that 10 

50 of Prey would fly at it. This made the King ſu-⸗ 

perſtitiouſiy afraid, and ſet the Women of the Court 
upon ſeveral Luftrations, in a firm Perſuaſion that 
Had murdered a Man beloved of the Gods, and of 3 
Nature ſuperior to Humanity. All the People ran in 
Proceſfions to the Place, and gave Clcomenes the Title 
of Hero, and Son of the Gods, *till the Philoſophers 
ſatisfied them by ſaying, That as dead Oaen breed Bees, 


er; ſo the Fuices of which human Marrow con | 


having been obſerved by the Ancients they 2 
2 Serpent rather than any other Creature to Nero 
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Horſes, Waſps, and Beetles riſe from the Cartaſes _ 
ing f d, and coagulated, produce Serpents. And This 
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Scipio and 


IBERTUS GRACCHUS. 


BI AVING diſpatched the foregoing Hif- 
Þ Rd a tory, we ſhall proceed to take a View bf a 
pair of Romans, got leſs remarkable for 

their Misfortunes than the former; an 


compare with the Lives of Agis and Clev- 


menes, Theſe of Tiberias and Caius.” They were the 


Bons of Tiberius Gracchus, who though he had been 
once Cenſor, twiee Conſul, and twice had triumph d, 22 
was more renowned and eſteemed for his Virtue zh 


his Honours: Upon this Account, after the Death df 


that Scipio who defeated Hannibal, he was thought 
worthy to match with his Daughter Cornelia 3 though 
there had been no Friendſhip or bet wee 
Him, but rather the contrary... There goes 

a Report, thut he once found in his Bed- chamber a 
couple of Snzkes, and that the Sobthſayers being con- 
ſulted concerning the Prodigy, adviſed, Thet be foruld | 
Vor, VII, F 3 nei ber 
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neither kill them Both, nor let them Both Eſcape; ſaying, 
That if the Male-Serpent was killed, Tiberius ſhould 
die, and if the Female, Cornelia: And that therefore 
. Tiberius, who extremely loved his Wife, and thought 
beſides that it was much more becoming Him, who was 
an old Man, to die, than Her, who as yet was in the 
Flower of her Age, killed the Male-Serpent, and let 
® the Female eſcape: And ſoon after Himſelf died, 
leaving behind him twelve Children born to him by 
Cornelia, | 8 | 4% 55; 
Cornelia taking upon her the Care of her Family, and 
Education of her Children, approved herſelf ſo modeſt a 
Matron, ſo indulgent a Mother, and ſo conſtant and 
noble- pirited a Widow, that Tiberius ſeemed to all Men 
to have done nothing unreaſonable, in chooſing to die 
for ſo great a Woman; who, when King Ptolemy Him- 
ſelf would have married her, and proffered her his 
Crown, refuſed it, and choſe rather to live a Widow. 1 
In this State ſhe continued, and loft all her Children, 
except one Daughter, who was Married to Scipio the «| 
Younger ; and two Sons, Tiberius and Caius, whoſe 
Lives we are now writing. by 5 | 


Theſe ſhe brought up with ſo great Care, that though 
they were without Diſpute of the nobleſt Family, and | 
Had the beſt natural Parts among the Romans; yet they | | 

| Seemed to owe their eminent Virtues, more to their Edu- | 
cation than their Birth. Now, as in the Statues and 
Pictures of Caſtor and Pollux, though the Brothers re- 
ſemble one another, yet there fs a manifeſt diſtinction in 
the countenance of him, who delighted in the Cæfnus, 
from the Other, who was famous for Horſemanſhip : 
So tho? there was a great Agreement between theſe two 
moble Youths, in their common purſuit after Fortitude 
and Moderation, after Liberality and Eloquende, and 
greatneſs of Mind; yet in their Actions and Admini- 
Arations of publick Affairs, a Diſagreement as great ma- 
nifeſtly + prong It will not be amiſs, before we pro- 
ccd, te let dewn the Difference between them. : 
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Tiberius, in the Make of his Countenance and his 
Looks, in his Geſture and Motion, was gentle and com- 
poſed; but Caius, earneſt and vehement: So that in 
their publick Speeches to the People, the one modeſtly 
uſed very little Action, nor changed his Place; the 
other would walk about in the Roſirum, and in the 
heat of his Orations pull his Gown off his Shoulders, 
and was the Firſt of all the Romans that made uſe of ſuch 
Geſtures; As Cleon is ſaid to be the firſt Orator among 
the Athenians, who pulled off his Cloke, and ſmote his 
Thigh, in his Harangues to the Multitude, Caius his 
Oratory was impetuous, and vehement to an extreme de- 
gree; but Tiberius was more mild, and apt to move 
Pity and Compaſſion: In his Words he was pure and 
natural, yet laborious and accurate; but Cains was 
pompous and figurative. So likewiſe in their way of 
Living, and at their Tables, Tiberius was frugal, and no 


Affecter of Variety: But Caius, if indeed compared 


with other Men, moderate enough; but in reſpect of 
his Brother, too curious a Lover of Rarities, and pro- 
fuſe; which Druſus objected to him when he told him, 
That he had bought certain Delphick Tables of Silver ſo 
exquiſitely. wrought, that they amounted to the Value of 
twelve hundred and fifty Drachmas for every Pound 
The ſame difference that appeared in their Speaking, 
was obſervable alſo. in their Tempers: The One was 
ſmooth and ſedate, the Other rough and paſſionate z and 
to that degree, that often in the midſt of his Orations he 
was ſo hurried away by his Paſſion even againſt his own 
Will, that he fell to give ill Language; and ſo ftrain'd 
his Voice, that he could not proceed in the Speech. For 


a Remedy to this Exceſs, he made uſe of an ingenious 


Servant of his, one Licinius, who ſtood conſtantly be- 
hind him with a Pzrch-pipe, or Inftrument to regulate 
the Voicez and whenever he perceived his Maſter's 
Tone alter, and grow harſh with Anger, he ſtruck a 
ſoft Note with his Pipe; at the hearing of which, 


a: 


Caius immediately bated of the Vehemence of his Paſſion 
e > | and 
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and Voice, grew Mild, and was eaſily recalled to Tem- 
Theſe are the Differences between the two Bro · 
| Thers; but their Valour againſt their Enemies, their 
Juſtice to their Countrymen, their Care and Well- 
management of the publick Affairs, and laſtly, their 
Contineney againſt Senſuality and Pleaſures, were equally 
yemarkable, and alike in Both, 

Tiberius was the Elder by Nine Years, which ocea- 
gon'd that their publick Actions were divided by the 
difference of the Times, in which Thoſe of the Day 
and Thoſe of the Other, were tranſacted. This was no 
ſmall hindrance to their Undertakings; for not coming 
⁊ t the fame time to the Adminiſtration of Affairs, they 
_ . eould not join their Intereſts together, which between 
them Both, had they flouriſh'd at once, muſt ngeds have. 
been very great, and almoſt irreſiſtible, We muſt there - 
fore give an Account of each of them ſingly, and firſt of 
the Eldeſt. 

Tiberius, though as yet but a young Man, was fo co- 
lobrated and eſteem'd, that he was ſoon admitted inte 
the Coll af the Augurs, and that with Reſpect had, 
more to early Virtue, than his noble Birth. This 

Appins Claudius made 9 8 who, though he had been 
Conſul and Cenſor, and was then the chief of the R- 
mas Senate, and excelling in Wiſdom moſt of his Qua- 
lity, at a publick Feaft of the Augurs, addrefs*'d him- 
ſhif openly to Tiberius, -and with great Expreſſions of 
Kindneſs offer d him his Daughter in Marriage; which, 
when Tiberius had with much Satisfaction embraced, and 
they had ſettled the Articles, Appius went ſtraight 
home, ard calling out his Wife to the Gate, with a 
loud Voice cry'd out, O Antiſtia, I have betrotbed our 
Daughter Claudia. She anſwered in a Surpriſe, Why 
fo ſuddenly ? What means this haſſe ® Unleſs" you have 
detrathed her ta Tiberius Graechus. I am not ignorant 
that Some apply this Story to Tiberius, the Father of 
the Gracchi, and Scipio Africanus; but moſt People 
relate it as we have done? And Polybius writes, that 


after the Death of ew — the neareſt Rela- 
tions 
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tions of Cornelia, preferring Tiberius to all other Compe- 
titors, gave her to Him in Marriage, which is an In- 
ſtance that ſhe had not been pre- engaged to any one by 
her Father. | Rn es | 
Now this, young Tiberius ſerving in Africa under the 
younger Scipio, who had married his Siſter, and converf= 
ing under the ſame Tent with his General, ſoon obſery- 
ed and learned his noble Genius, which excited a great 
Emulation of his Virtues, and ftirred him up to the 
Imitation of his Actions, ſo that in a ſhort time he ex- 
celled all the young Men of the Army in his regular Be- 
haviour and Courage; and at a Siege of one of the Ene- 
my's Towns was the Firſt that mounted the Enemy's 
Wall, as Fannius ſays, who writes, that He Himſelf 
elimb'd up with him, and was his Companion in that 
Action. His Preſence created amongſt the Soldiers an 
extraordinary Affection, and his Departure left a paſſio- 
nate Defire of his Return, N ? 
After that Expedition, being choſen Qzeftor, it was 
his Fortune to ſerve in the War againſt the Numantines, 
under the command of C. Mancinus the Conſul, a Perſon 
no ways blameable, but the moſt unfortunate of all the 
Roman Generals. Notwithſtanding, amidft the greateſt 
Misfortunes, and in the moſt unſucceſsful Enterpriſes, 
not only the Diſcretion and Valour of Trberius, but al- 
ſo (which was ſtill more to be admired) the great Re- 
ſpect and Veneration which he had for his General, was 
moſt eminently Remarkable ; though the General Him- 
ſelf, when reduced to Straits, forgot his own Dignity 
and Office: For being beaten, he endeavoured to diſ- 
lodge by Night, and leave his Camp; which the Nu- 
mantines perceiving, they immediately poſſeſſed them. 
ſelves of his Camp, purſuing that part of the Forces, 
which was put to Flight; flew all Thoſe who were 
in the Rear, hedged the whole Army in on every ſide, 
and forced them into ſuch intricate Places, as that there 


could be no poſſibility of an Eſcapes. Mancinus, de- 


ſpairing to make his way through by Force, ſent a Meſ- 


| ſenger to deſire a Truce, and Ceſfation of Arms; but 
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refuſed'to conclude a Treaty with any one except 
2 , and required that He ſhould Ns She to treat 
with them. This they earneſtly inſiſted upon, not only 
in regard to the young Man's Courage, (for he had a 
t Reputation amongſt the Soldiers) but likewiſe in 

| >a mA of his Father Tiberius, who in his Expe- 
dition againſt the Spaniards had utterly deſtroyed feveral 

other Places, but granted a Peace to the Numantines 
and prevailed upon the Romans to keep it punctually and 
_ Upon this Conſideration, Tiberius was diſpatched to 
the Enemy, whom he perſuaded to accept of ſeveral 
Conditions, and He Himſelf complied with others ; and 
by this means it is evident, that he ſaved twenty thou- 
ſand of the Roman Citizens, befides Slaves, and all Thoſe 
that followed the Army. However the Numantines 
lundered the Camp, and carried away every thing they 
e there; amongſt other „Things were Tiberius's 
Books of Accounts, containing the whole Tranſac- 
tions of his Qzeftorſbip, upon which be ſet an extraor- 
dinary Value: And therefore when the Army was all 
ready upon their March, he returned to Numantia, ate 
compained with only Three or Four of his intimate 
Friends; and making his Application to the principal 
Officers of the Numanti nes, he earneſtly intreated, that 
they would return him his Books, leſt his Enemies 
ſhould thereby take an occaſion to upbraid him, for not 
being able to give an Account of the Monies received and 
diſburſed by him. The Numantines joyfully embraced 
this Opportunity of obliging him,, and kindly invited 
him info the City; as he ſtood-doubting with himſelf 
what to do,” they approached towards him, took him by 
the Hand, and earneſtly begged, that he would never 
again look upon them as Enemies, but relying upon 
their Friendſhip, be confident for the future of their 
inviolable Sincerity. Tiberius thought it convenient 
to believe them, becauſe he was defirous to have his 
Books returned, and was afraid left he ſhould diſoblige 
them, by ſhewing any manner of Diſtruſt, As ſoon as 
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he was entered into the City, they in the firſt place in- 
vited him to a publick Entertainment, and earneſtly preſ- 
ſed him to accept of it: Afterwards they returned his 
Books, and gave him the Liberty to take whatever he 
faw moſt acceptable among the Spoils. He on the other 
hand would accept of nothing but ſome Franki 
which he uſed in his publick Sacrifices; and after he had 
kindly embraced them, and made his Compliments,” de- 

ted. 40 
P. hen he returned to Nome, he found the Conditions 
he had agreed to with the Enemy cenſured and reproach» 
ed, as a Buſineſs that was baſe and ſcandalous to the No- 
mans; but the Relations and Friends of the Soldiers, 
who were the greateſt part of the Populace, came flock- 
ing to Tiberius, whom they acknowledged as the Pre- 
ſerver of ſo many Citizens, and imputed all the Miſcar - 
riages that had happened, to the General, They who 
were diſſatisfied vo the Proceedings, propoſed the Ex- 


A 


. ample of their Anceſtors to be followed. For hereto- 


fore on the like Occafion they ſent back ftark naked to 


the Samnites. thoſe Generals who thought themſelves 


very happy when they eſcaped out of the Hands of their 
Enemies, in virtue of an ignominious Compoſition ts 
which they had too eafily ſubmitted, They ſent back 
in that manner, not only the Generals, but all Thoſe 
who had any Share in the Treaty, and had conſented to 
it, ſuch as the Queſtors and Tribunes, that they might 
lay at Their Door the Guilt of Perjury, .and Breach of 
Peace, But in this Aﬀair, the Populace ſhewing an ex- 
traordinary Kindneſs and Affection for Tiberius, they in- 
deed voted that the Conſul ſhould be tripped and put in 


Irons, and fo delivered to the Numantines z but they 


granted a general Pardon to all the Reſt, out of pure Re- 
ſpect to Tiberius. It is very probable that Scipio, who 
at that time was a leading Man among the Romans, lent 
him his Aſſiſtance; though he was nevertheleſs cenſur- 
ed for not protecting Mancinus too; and that he did not 
ratify the Articles of Peace concluded with the Numan- 
tines, of which his Kinſman and „ 
| | uthor, 


Ga NL 
Author. But it is evident, theſe Complaints aroſe from 
Tiberius s own ambition and the too great zeal of his 
Friends. However, this Diſorder never came to a ma- 
lignant and incurable Diſeaſe; and I cannot be perſuad- 
ed, that Tiberius would ever have taken thoſe Courſes 
which he did, if Scipio Africanus had had any Hand in 
the Management of his Affairs: For at the time when 
he was engaged in the War againſt Numantia, Tiberius 
then ventured to make Propoſals of new Laws, for the 
better Regulation of the Government, upon the follow - 
ing occaſion. ML | 
It had been a Cuſtoms among the Romans, whenever 
they made any Conqueſts upon the Territories of their 
Neighbours, to fell part thereof by Auction, and turn 
the remainder into Common, This Common they aſſign- 


ed to ſuch of the Citizens as were poor and indigent, for 
which they were to pay only a ſmall Acknowledgment 


into the publick Treaſury : But when the wealthy Men 


began to raiſe the Rents, and turn- the poor People out of 


their Poſſeffions, it was enacted by Law, that no Perſon 


whatever ſhould enjoy more than five hundred Acres 


of Ground. This Act did for ſome time reſtrain the 
Avarice of the richer, and was no ſmall Supply to the 


| poorer People, who poſſeſſed their reſpective Propor- 


tions of Ground, as they had been formerly rented by 
them: Afterwards the rich Men of the Neighbourhood 
contrived to get theſe Lands again into their Poſſeſſions, 


under other Peoples Names, ' and at laſt would not ſtick 
to claim moſt of em publickly in their Own. The Poor, 


who were thus deprived of their Farms, would neither 
lit themſelves in the Militia, nor take any care of the 
Education of their Children : inſomuch that in a ſhort 
time there were few Freemen remaining in all Taly, 
which ſwarmed with a numerous Company of barbarous 
Slaves: Theſe the rich Men employed about the cultiva- 


ting their Ground, diſpoſſeſſing the Citizens. C. Lælius, 


an intimate Acquaintance of Scipio s, undertook to rec- 


tify this Abuſe; but meeting with Oppoſition from 


Men of Authority, and fearing leſt a Riot ſhould there- 
124 | | | upon 
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upon be committed, he ſoon deſiſted z upon which ace 
count he was called Lalius the Wiſe. 

Tiberius being elected Tribune of the People, profe- 
cuted that Deſign with all Diligence, at the Inftigation 
(as tis commonly reported) of Diophanes the Orator, 
and Blofſius the Philoſopher, Diaphanes was One whe 
had been baniſhed from Mitylene, the Other was an 
Lalian, of the Ciry of Cuma, educated there by Autia - 
ter of Tarſus, who afterwards did him the Honour to da- 
dicate his Philoſophical Lectures to him. Some are apt 
to. think Cornelia, the Mother of Tiberius, contributed 
towards it, becauſe ſhe frequently upbraided her Song, 
upon this Account, that the Romans as yet rather called 
her the Daughter of Scipia, than the Mother of the 


1Gracchi ; but it was thought Sp. Poflumius was the. chief 
I Occaſion of it. He. was Contemporary with Tiberius, 
and very ambitious to gain the Reputation of being the 
better Orator; whom, when Tiberius at his return from 


the Campaign, found to be in a very great Eſteem and 


Authority, he was deſirous to out-do bim, by attempt» 


ing a popular Enterpriſe of this Difficulty, and of ſuch 
575 Conſequence, But his Brother Caius has left it in 
riting, that when Tiberius went through Tuſcany int 
Numantia, and found the Countries almoſt depopulated, 
there being hardly any Huſhandrmen or Shepherds, and 
far the moſt part only barbarous foreign Slaves; he from 
that time took into his ſerious Conſideration the Manage» 
ment of this Affair, which in the ſequal proved ſo fatal 
to his Family; though it is moſt certain that the People 
Themſelves chiefly excited him to be Active and Vige- 
rous in the Proſecutien of it, by their fixing puhliek 
Writings upon the Porches, Walls and Monuments, 
humbly beſeeching him, that he would re-eſtabliſh thera 
in their former Poſſeſſions. d | BY 
However he did not form this Law without the Ad- 
vice and Aſſiſtance of thoſe Citizens, who were then 
moſt eminent for their Virtue and Authority; amongſt 
whom was Craſſus the High-Prieft, AMutius Scevela the 
Lawyer (who at that time was Conſul) * 
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pins his Father-in-law, Never did any Law appear more 
moderate and gentle, eſpecially being enacted againſt ſo 
great Oppreſſion and Avarice : For They who ought to 
have been ſeverely puniſhed for tranſgreſſing the former 
Laws, and ſhould at leaſt have loſt all their Titles to 
ſuch Lands, which they had unjuſtly uſurped ; yet they 
were ordered notwithſtanding to receive a Gratuity for 
* quitting their unlawful Claims, and reftoring the Lands 
to their right Owners, who ſtood moſt in need thereof, 
But tho' this Reformation was managed with ſo much 
Tenderneſs, inſomuch that all former Tranſactions were 
ſmothered, and the People were only careful to prevent | 
Abuſes of the like nature for the future; yet on the 
other hand, the Monied Men, and Thoſe of great 
Eſtates, were exaſperated againſt the Law itſelf, through 
Covetouſneſs, and againſt the Lawgiver through Anger 
and Obſtinacy; they therefore endeavoured to ſeduce the 


People, infinuating to them, that Tiberius had introduced 


ſuch a Diviſion of the Lands, with a Deſign only to diſ- 
turb the Government, and put all things into a Confuſion. 
- But they ſucceeded not in this Project; for Tiberius | 
being a Perſon always reſolute in the maintaining of an 
honourable and juſt Cauſe, and one whoſe Eloquence 
was ſufficient to have made a leſs creditable Action ap- 
pear plauſible, was earneſt, and not eaſily to be con- 
. trolled. Upon this Account, being placed in the Rerum, 
he made a Speech on the behalf of the poor People, to 
this effect. The ſavage Beaſts, ſays he, in Italy have 
their particular Dens, they bawe their Places of Repoſe and | 
Refuge; but the Men wwhbo have born Arms, and expoſed 
their Lives for the Safety of their Country, enjoy in tbr 
mean time nothing more in it but the freſh Air and Sun- 
ſhine ; and having no Houſes or Settlements of their Ozon, 
are conſfifained to wander from Place to place with their 
Mes and Children, He told em, that the Commanders 
impoſed upon and deceived them, when at the Head of their 
Armies, they exhorted the common Soldiers to fizht for their 
Sepulchers and Altars; whereas not one Roman aniong ſt 
fo Many i Paſſeſſed of either Altar or IMlonument, neither 


have 


- 
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ear more ſhave they any Houſes of their owwn, or Seats of their An- 


gainſt ſo Nceſtors to defend: They fought indeed, and were ſlain, but 
ought to ic <vas to maintain the Luxury and Wealth of other Men: 
e former They likewiſe were ſtyled the Lords of the Univerſe, 
ritles to ¶ but in the mean time had not one Foot of Ground which 
yet they they could call their own, To an Harangue of this Na- 
tuity for ¶ ture, ſpoken to an Enthuſiaſtical and Tumultuous Rab- 
e Lands ble, by a Perſon of extraordinary Prudence and great 
thereof, ¶ Zeal, none of his Adverſaries at that time preſumed to 
o much | make the leaſt Oppoſition.” Forbearing therefore all 
Ns were manner of Diſputes, they turned themſelves towards 
prevent I} Marcus Octavius, his Fellow-Tribune, who being a 


t on the |} young Man of a ſober Converſation, | modeſt in his Be- 
f great haviour, and an intimate Friend of ' Tiberius's, did upon 
thr ough that account decline at firſt the oppoſing of him; but at 
h Anger |] length over-perſuaded with the repeated Importunities of 


luce the | ſome confiderable Perſons, he was prevailed upon to 
roduced * 


f 8 diſ= No it is a Cuſtom among the Tribunes to have no Point 
uſion. 


carried where there is any Oppoſition. If All but One 


I withſtand Tiberius, and hinder the paſſing of the Law. 


Tiberius of them ſhould join in an Edict, it is all to no purpoſe 
; of an Þ} whilſt he continues to diſſent and oppoſe it. Tiberius 
>quence | being enraged at theſe Proceedings, preſently laid aſide 
ion ap- this mild Bill; but at the ſame time preferred Another; 
de con- '} which as it was more grateful to the common People, ſo 
rum, it was much more ſevere againſt Extortioners; com- 
ple, to I manding them, To make an immediate Surrender of all 
y have ¶ ſuch Lands, which they, contrary to former Laws, had 
ofe and |} got into their Poſſeſſions, From hence it was, that there 
expoſed aroſe daily Contentions between Him and Octavius in 
in the their Orations; however, though they expreſſed them- 

Sun- ſelves with much heat and earneſtneſs, they yet were 
Orꝛon, never known to uſe any ſcurrilous Language, or in their 
b their Paſſion-to let ſlip any indecent Expreſſions, ſo as to dero- 
randers cate from one another, ' From whence it. is obſervable, 
f their how much a good Temper and an ingenuous Education 


r therr 
mong ſt 
neither 

have 


influence and compoſe, Mens Minds; not only in their 
Meetings for Pleaſure and Diverſion, but likewiſe in their 
Contentions, and in their very Emulation for Preferments. 


When 


* 


22 * * 8 


22 
When Nöerius conſidered, that OFavivs Himſelf had 
offended againſt this Law, and detained a great Quan- 
tity of Ground from the Commonalty, he deſired him 
to forbear oppoſing him any farther 5 and generoufly 
ptoffered for the publick Good, tho* He Himſelf had 
but an indifferent Eſtate, to purchaſe Ofawins's Share, 
at his proper Coſt and Charges : But upon the Refuſal 
of this Proffer by Octaviat, he then publiſhed an Edict, 
prohibiting all Magiſtrates to exerciſe their reſpective 
Functions, till ſuch time as the Law was either ratified 
or rejected by publick Votes. He farther ſealed up the 
_ Gates of Saturns Temple, in which the publick Tres“ 
ſary was kept, ſo that the Treaſurers could neither take | 
lll any thing out from thence, or put any thing in. He | 
| + threatned to impoſe a ſevere Fine upem Sueh as thould | 
| preſume to diſobey his Conimands, inſomueh that all 
the Officers for feat of this Penalty omitted the Exer- 
ciſe of their ſeveral Jariſdiftions, Upon This, the 
Gentlemen of Eſtates put themſelves into Mourning, 
went up und down Melancholy. and Dejefted 4 they en- 
ter d into a Conſpiracy: againſt Tiberius, and procutet- 
Ruffians to murder him 5 inſomoch thet he never went 
abroad without # Tuck er Napier, fach as Robbers uſe, | 
which the Lerincs eall Dolton FL 
When the Day 13 eome, and the People 
ſumtmoned to give theit Votes, the rich Men ſeized up- 
on the Balloring-Boxes, and carried them away by 
Force ; thus all things were in Confofion, But when 
Tiberius's Party appeared Arong enough to oppoſe the 
contrary Faction, and were drawn together in « Body, 
| with Reſolutions re de fo 3 Mania and Fulvizs, vio 
=» Perſons of Conſular Quality, threw themſelves at Trbe- 
riur's Feet, took him by the Hand, and with Tears in 
their Eyes, humbly begged of Him to deft, Tiers 
confidering the Inconvenicnees that were likely to ariſe, 
and having 4 greet reſpect for two ſuch eminent Perſons, 
demanded of them what they would #4viſe him te do, 
They acknowledged themſelves alt r viſit ee 24. 
viſe in & Matter of e great Enportance, but earneſtly 


zatreated 


\ 
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intreated him to leave it to the determination of t 
Quan - Senate, When the Senate was aſſembled, and yet coul 
ed him not bring the Bufineſs to a Period, by reaſo.. of the 
ieroufly © Prevalency of the rich Faction, he then betook himſelf 
elf had to illegal and unjuſt Methods, endeavouring to deprive 
Share, ¶ OZ#avius of his Tribuneſhip; it being impoſſible for 
Refuſal © him, without That, to get the Law ratified and con- 
Edict, I firmed: At firſt he careſſed him with moſt obliging 
ſpective Language, and taking him by his Hands, beſeeched 
ratified him, that now in the preſence of all the People, he 
up the would take this Opportunity to oblige them, in grant= 
: Treas ing only that Requeſt which was in itſelf ſo juſt and 
er take reaſonable, being but a ſmall Recompence in regard of 
n. He thoſe many Dangers and Hardſhips which they had un- 
fhould |} dergone for the publick Safety. * Ofawiuy would by no 
hat all means be perſuaded: to a Compliance; whereupon Tibe- 
eExer= rius declared openly, that ſeeing They Two were jointly 
s, the concerned in the ſame Office, and of equal Authority, 
urning, it would be a difficult Matter to compoſe this Difference 
ey en- | without a Civil War, and that the only Remedy which 
rocuted be knew muſt of Neceſſity be the depoſing One of them 
r went from their Office. He defired therefore that Ofawius 
rs ue, would ſummon the People to paſs their Verdict upon 

Him firſt, averring that he would willingly relinquiſh 
People his Authority if the honeſt Citizens would conſent to 
zed up- ¶ it. But Ocavius ſtill continued refractory; wherefore 
ay by Tiberius told him plainly, That the People ſhould have 
+ when liberty to vote againſt him, if upon mature Delibera- 
ofſe the If tion he did not ſuddenly alter his Mind; and after. this 
Bedy, I Declaration adjourned the Aſſembly till the next day. 
s, w/o When the People were met together again, Tiberius 
t Tibe- placed himſelf in the Roſrum, and endeavoured a ſecond 
ars in time to perſuade Octavius: But All being to no pur- 
e poſe, he referred the whole Matter to the People, or- 
dering them to vote whether Octavius ſhould be depoſed 
or not; and when ſeventeen of the thirty ſive Tribes 
had already voted againſt him, and there wanted only 
the Votes of one Tribe more for his final Deprivation, 
Vos, VII, G | Tiberius 


treated 
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Finn put a ſhort ſtop to the e en and vouch- 
fed to renew his Importunities: he embraced and 
| Kiſſed him before all the Aſſembly, begging with all the 
earneſtneſs imaginable, that he would neither ſuffer 
himſelf to be expoſed to ſuch Infamy, nor Him to be 
reputed the Author and Promoter of ſuch violent Mea 
ſures. Octavius (they ſay) ſeemed a little ſoftned and 
moved with theſe Importunities, and with his Eyes full 
of Tears continued filent for a conſiderable Time: But 
afterwards looking towards the Men of Eſtates who 
were gathered together in a Body, partly for gy 
and partly for fear of incurring their Diſpleaſure, he 
generouſly bid Tiberius do what he pleaſed. The Law 
or his Deprivation being thus voted, Tiberius ordered 
one of his, Servants, whom he had made a Freeman, 
to pull Ofawius out of the Reſtrum; for he..cmployed 
his own Domeſtick Servants inſtead of Serjeants. 
And This was a further addition tor = Puniſhment, 
that Octavius was dragged out in ſuch an ignominious 
Manner. The People immediazely affaulted him with 
. Violence, whilſt the rich Men ran in to bis Aſ- 
Octavius preſently fled, and without any At- 
tendant eſcaped the Fury of the Rabble, tho' it hap- 
pen d that a truſty Servant of His, who had placed 
himſelf by his Maſter, that he might aſſiſt him towards 
his Eſcape, in keeping off the Multitude, had both his 
Eyes ſtruck out, contraxy to the Intention of Tiberius, 
Who ran with all haſte (When he perceived e. 
bance) to oppoſe the Rioters. 
This being done, the Law concerning the Lands was 
ratified end confirmed, and three Commiſſioners were 
appointed to make a Survey of the Grounds, and ſee 
the ſamegequally divided: The Commiſſioners were Ti- 
berius himſelf, Claudius Appius his Father-M- law, and 
his Brother C. Cracchus, who at this time was not at 
Rome, but in the Army under the Command of Scipio 
Africanus before Numantia. Theſe things were tranſ- 
acted by Tiberius without any Diſturbance, None daring 
VET, Yi | . "ph - 315% to 
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to ſtand in Oppoſition to him; and befides all This, he 
choſe by his own Intereſt and Authority another Tri- 
bune, not as formerly out of the Eminent Nobiliry, 
but MMu#ius, one of his own Domeſtiek Servants, Upo! 

the account of theſe Proceedings the Rich were ex- 
tremely offended, and ſtill dreaded, left he ſhould grow 
more popular; they therefore took all Opportunities of 
affronting him publickly in the Senate-Houſe ; for when 
he deſired, as was uſual, to have a Tent provided at the 
publick Charge for his Uſe, when he ſhould begin his 


Expedition to divide. the Lands, though it was a Favour 


commonly granted to Perſons employed in Buſineſs of 5 
much leſs Importance, yet it was peremptorily refug' 
ta Him; and they would allow him only nine Oboli tg 
defray each Day's Expences, 6 x 
P. Neſfice was the chief Promoter of theſe Affron 
and wm not afraid —__ how _— * hated him, 
upo e account of his having formerly a ve eat 
Eſtate in thoſe publick Lands, and did not a e 
ſeat it, to ha turned out now by Force. The People 
on: the other hand were ſtill more and more enraged, in- 
ſomuch that a lietle after This, it happening that one 
of Tibertus's Friends died ſuddenly, and his Body being 
full of malignant Spots, the People ran in a tumultuous 
manner to his Funeral, crying aloud that the Man was 
poiſaned;:: They took the Bier upon their Should 
and carried the Corps to the Funeral Pile, really be» 
lieving that the plain Symptons of Poifon were eafil 
diſcernible; far the Body fwelled to a great bigneſs, — 
ſuch a quantity of corrupt Humours iſſued out, that 
the Funeral-fire was extinguiſhed thereby; and when it 
was again kindled, the Wood ftill would not burn, in- 
ſomuch that they were conſtrained to carry the Corps 
to another place, where with much difficulty it wag 
conſurned.. | Beſides This, Tiberius, that he might in- 
tenſe the People yet more, put ' himfelf into Mourning, 
brought his Children amorſgft the Crowd, intreated the 
People to provide for Them and their Mother, as if He 
EP f G 2 — Himſelf 
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Himſelf did now deſpair of his own 3 About 


this time King Attalus, firnamed Philopater, died, and 
Eudemus, "a Pergamenian, brought his Laft Will to 

Rome, whereby he had made the Rana, People his 
| eirs. 


Tiberius, to jagratiae himſelf ſtill more with the 


Commonalty, immediately propoſed a Law, that all the 
ready Money which Attalus left ſhould be diſtributed 
- amongſt ſuch poor Citizens as were to be Sharers of the 


publick Lands, for the better enabling of them to pro- 
ceed in the Management and Cultivating of their 


Ground ; and as for the Cities that were in the Terri- 


tories of Attalus, he declared that the diſpoſal of them 
did not at all belong to the Senate, but the People, and 


that He Himſelf would ask their Pleaſure herein; by 


This he exaſperated-the Senate more than ever he had 
done before, and therefore Pompeius ſtood up b Nag 
and acquainted the Senate that he was the next Nei 

bour to Tiberius, and ſo had the opportunity of 2 
ing, that Eudemus the Pergamenian had preſented Tibe- 
rius with a Royal Crown and a Purple Robe, thereby in- 


timating that Tiberius ſhould ere-long be King of Rome. 


Quintus Metellus. alſo upbraided Tiberius, that when 
His Father was Cenſor, the Romans never returned home 
from their Country "Houſes after Supper, but they put 

out their Torches, left they ſhould be ſeen to have in- 
dulged themſelves i in Banquetting-at unſeaſonable Hours, 
But inftead of this decent Cuſtom, His common Prac- 


tice was, to walk the Streets at Midnight, whilſt mean 


and inſolent Fellows flock'd to kim, and made up his 
; Retinue. 


. Titus Annius, a Map of no- great Repute Feber for 5 


| | his Honeſty or | Earning, but a cunning Sophiſter in 
| 5 cramp Queſtions, and returning Anſwers, . 


ed to prove by undeniable Arguments, that Tiberius 
' Had done unworthily in depoſing a Roman Magiſtrate, 


whom the Laws ever eſteemed ſacred and inviolable. 
The n e _ W and Tibyrius 
ſummoning 
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ſurnmoning a General Aſſembly, commanded Arn;ue to 
appear and maintain That which he had aſſerted: But 
Annius being neither a good Logician, nor pretending 
much to Oratory, rather betook himſelf to his old way 
of asking ſome cunning. fort of Queſtions, and defired 
that he might propoſe One or Two to Tiberius, before 
he entered upon the chief Argument. This Li 
being granted, and Silence proclaimed,” Annius propoſed 
this Queſtion + F You, ſays he, bad à deſign to witty 
ang hoon NG, and 7 pals ap aa cal ey OUR 
Magiſtrate. far Redreſs, and He come readily ro my 
tance, would you for that reaſon fall into an extra- 

wagant Paſſion, and put him out of Commiſſion ® Tiberius, 
they. ſay, being much ſurpriſed at the Queſtion, was 


- wholly filent, though at other times his Readineſs as 


well as his Eloquence was always remarkable; yet now 
upon this account he thought it convenient to diſmiſs 
the. Aſſembly, - e 


- . Afterwards beginning to underſtand that” his. Neha 


viour. towards Ofavius had diſguſted the Populace as 
well as the Nobility (becauſe the Dignity of the Tri- 
bunes ſeemed to be violated, which had always con- 
tinued till that Day very ſacred, and honourable) he 
made a Speech to the People in Juſtification of himſelf, 
out of which it may not be improper to collect ſorne 
Particulars, that we may thereby diſcern what Impreſ- 
ſion ſuch Eloquence was able to make upon an Audi- 
tory, A Tribune, ſays he, of the People is Sacred in- 
deed, and pught to be inviolable, becauſe in a manner con- 
ſecrated to be the Guardian and ProteFor of them ; but if 


8 far as to oppreſs the People, to retrench 


their Privileges, and take azvay all their Liberty of Vot- 
ing ; be then deprives himſelf of that honourable Station 
by the negle& of bis Duty, For the ſake of which the Ho- 
| nour <vas beſtowwed upon bim ; otherwiſe a Tribune might 
not. think himſelf obnoxious, though be ſhould demoliſh-the 
Capitol, or burn the Naval Magazines, 1 


3 Certainly 


7 * 


r 


vagancies 'as Theſe, can't be looked upon as a good Tri- 
- bune 3, much leſs can He be ſo, x0b0 dares preſume to. di- 
miniſb the Privileges of the People, becauſe be ceaſes from 


| 7hat time to be the Peoples Tribune, Is it not wiry unreu- 


ſonable, that a Tribune ſhould bave Pozwer to impriſon a 


_ Conſul, if the People muſt bave no Authority to degrade 


Him oben be uſes that Honour wwhich be received from 
org Iu their pigs wa ? For the Tribunes, as N 
#be Conſult, are elected to that Dignit the Peoples 
Votes. But the Kingly Aron, act comprebends 
all ſorts of Authority in itſelf alone, is confirmed with 
857 enteſt and moſt religious Solemnity imaginable, as be- 
ing a Government which « does moſt reſemble That of Hea - 
ven. But the Citizens, | notwithſtanding This, depofed 
Tarquin, becauſe of bis Tyrannical Oppreſſions ; and for 
the Injuftice of one ſingle Man, the ancient Government 
under Which Rome was built, was aboliſh'd for ever. 
What is there in all Rome ſo ſacred and wenerable as the 
Veſtal Virgins, to whoſe Care alone the preſervation of the 
eternal Fire is committed ? yet if any One of them proves 
fo unguarded as to depart * ber Chaſtity, ſbe iñ buried 
alive ; for toben they preſume to commit any Offence aguinſt 
their Gods, they infanch boſe that Veneration, which t 


claimed as Attendants in their Service ; ſo likewiſe a Tri- 


bune ſhould no longer be reſpefted by the People as a+ ſa- 


cred Perſon, when he offends agamſt that Authority from 
Slane he deat rat "" | e e 


* 


ie always eſteem that Perſon- legally thoſen Tribune, 


robo is elected only by the majority of Votes ; and is not 


therefore the ſame Perſon much more lacufully degraded, 


oben by a general Conſent of them All, they agree to de- 
poſe bim. Nothing is ſo invuiolabl- as Offerings conſe- 


. erated to the Gods, and yet the People were m probi- 


Bited to make uſe of them, but uffered th remove and 
carry them wherever they pleaſed. They likewiſe when- 


ever it has been thought convenient, bave transferred the 


 Trituneſhip, as 4 ſacred Preſent, from one Perſon to 


Anotber 3 
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ther inviolable or unchangeable, wve know that many t 2 
They wpha have been promoted to it haue voluntarily fur- 


rendered And defired to be di charged. TD 


D "Thoſe were the principal Heads 'of Tiberius's Apo- 


logy ; but his Friends apprehending the Dangers which 


2 ſeemed to threaten him, and thoſe Conſpiracies' that 


were ſecretly contrived againft him, were of Opinion, 


that the ſafeſt way would be for him to petition, that 
he might be continued Tribune for the Vear enſuing. 


Which when he had obtained, he again endeavoured to 
oblige the People with other Laws, making the Years 
of ſerving in the War fewer than formerly, in granting 
the liberty of Appeals from the Magiſtrates to the 


People, and making the Bench of Judges, which till 


then conſiſted of Senators only, to be compoſed of an 
equal Number of Knights and Senators, endeavouring 
as much as in him lay to leſſen the Power of the, Se- 
nate; which proceeded rather from Paſſion and Preju- 
dice, than from any rational regard to Equity and the 
pu blick Good. When it came to be debated, whether 

e Laws ſhould be ratified, he was ſoon ſenfible, that 
his Ad verſaries had the moſt Votes, (the People as yet 
being not got together in a full Body) and in fuch Caſes, 
it was his Cuſtom to raiſe ſome Diſputes with his Fel- 


low- Officers, out of defign only to gain longer time; 
| but failing in that Project alſo, he at length adjourned 


the Aſſembly *till the Day following. N 
In the mean time he put on a Mourning Habit, and 


went into the Forum, where he made his Addreſſes to 


the People in an humble Poſture with Tears in his 


Eyes; and told them, He had juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that 


bis Adverſaries would attempt in the Nigbt- time to byeak 
| his Houſe, and murder bim. This work'd fo 
gly with the Multitude, that Several of them 
erected Tents round about his Houſe, and kept Guard 
all Night for the Security of his Perſon, The next 
Morning as ſoon as it was light the Perſon who =_ the 


% Th EINE 1 1 
Charge of the Chickens, which the Romang obſerve in 
one Bi of their Divination, brought them forth, and, 
tols'd their Food before them, Of all Theſe One only 
offered to quit his Coop, which was not till De had 
been much provoked to it by the Feeder, When he 
was out de would not feed, but fluttering with his left 
\ Wing, and ſtretching out his Leg, ran back into the 
Coop, This put Tiberius in mind of another ill Omen, 
which had formerly happened to him; he had a yery _ 
coſiiy Head- piece, which he made uſe of when he en» 
gaged in any Battle, and into this piece of Armour two _ 
— crawl'd, laid Eggs, and brought forth young | 
ones ; the remembrance of which made Tiberius: more 
concerned at This, than otherwiſe he would haye been, 
However he went towards the Capitol, as ſoon as ever. 
he underſtood that the People were aſſembled there 5 
but before he got out of the Houſe he ſtumbled upon 
the Threſhold with ſuch Violence, that he broke the | 
Nail of his great Toe, inſomuch that Blood guſhed out 
of his Shoe. He was not zone very far, Before be faw | 
two Ravens fighting on the 
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top of .a Houſe, which 
ood on his left hand as he paſſed along; and though Þ? 
be was ſurrounded with an infinite number of People, } 
a Stone happened to fall juſt at his Foot, beaten dawn 
(as it is probable) by the Ravens: Which Accident put, 
a ſtop to Thoſe who were the boldeſt Men about him. 
But Blsſſins of Cuma, who happened to be then preſent, 
told him, That it would be a ſbameful thing for Tibe- 
' gius, who. was the Son of Gracchus, the End on of 
| 20 Africanus, and the Protector of the Roman Peo- 
& if re uſe (for fear of a filly Bird) to promote the - 
ueereſt. of bis Countymen, <vbo apply'd to him ; and that 
bis Adverſaries, would repreſent his as the effect of 4 
mean Spirit, and of a tyrannical Temper, which took a 
ride in the frequent importunate Petitions of the People. 
At the ſame. time ſeveral Meſſengers came alſo from 
Tiberius's Friends, . to defire his Preſence at the Capitol, 
and to acquaint him that all things went there accord- 
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lag to Expectation. Indeed Mere firſt Entrance 
there was very pompous, and he was honourably re- 


ceived z for as ſoon as ever he appeared, his Friends 
welcomed him with loud Acclamations into the Capi- 
tol: And when he had taken his Place, they repeated 
their Expreſſions of Joy, and took care that no Perſon 


whatever ſhould come near to him, but his intimate 


Friends. Mutius then began to put the Buſineſs again 
to the Vote; but nothing was, performed with the 
uſual Decency and Order, by —— of the Diſturbance 
which the Rabble made, by their prefling forwards to 
get into the Capitol. * 

Whilſt theſe things were = on in this Confulion, 
Flavius Flaccus, a Senator, ſtanding in a_Place higher 
than ordinary, but at ſuch a Diſtance from Tiberius, 


that when he could not make him bear, by reaſon of 


the tumultuous Noiſe, ſignified to him by certain mo- 
tions of his Hand, that he had 2 Defire to impart 
ſomething of Conſequence. to him in private; Tiberius 
ordered the Multitude to make way for him, by which 
means (though not without ſome Difficulty) Flauius 

got to him, and informed him, that the Senators, ſee- 
ing they could not prevail upon the Conſul to eſpouſe 
their Quarrel, had at length come to this final Deter- 


mination amongſt themſelves, that They Themſelves 


would aſſaſſinate him; and to that purpoſe had a great 
Number of their Friends and Servants prepared to ac- 
compliſn it. Tiberius ns ſooner communicated this 
Confederacy to Thoſe about him, but they immediately 
tuck'd up their long Gowns, broke the Halberts the 


Serjeants uſed to keep the Crowd off, into Pieces, with 


which they rofolved. to oppoſe all Thoſe who ſhould 
come to aſſault them. They, who ſtood at a Diſtancs 
wondered, and demanded what the Occaſion of that 


Diſorder might be; Tiberius knowing that they could 


not hear him at that Diſtance, lifted his Hand to his 


Head, thereby intimating the great Danger which he 


apprebended himſelf. to be in: His Adverſaries taking 
notice 


45 1 1 


preſently to the Scnate- 


notice of that Action, ran 
Houſe, and declared, that Tiberiur defired the People to 
beſtow a Crown upon him, that he might be King ef 
Rome. This being very furprifive, Nafce prefently re- 
quired the Conful to puniſſt this Tyrant, and defend 
| A ys x as by Law eftabliſh'd. The oo 
mildly reply'd, That he would not be puilty of an unjufl 
Fr er en 

to Death, before Sentence hau Ia: aſſed upon bim, 
fo neither would he protect Tiberius, f 5 bis Infinuation 
the People ſhould act any thing contrary to Law, But 
Najeca riſing from his Seat in a great Paſſion, Since the 
Conſul, fays he, regards not the Safety of the Common- 
wealth, let every one who will defend the Dignity and 
Authority of their Laws, follow Me. He then w_ 
— Skirt of his peg over his Shoulder, haftened 

the Capitol: They who bore him M wrapped 
A Gown? alſo about their Arms, and forced their 
way after him: In Conſideration of their Dignity and 
Power in the City, Few or None were ſo hardy as to 
obſtruct their Paſſage, but were rather fo careful in 
avoiding em, that they tumbled over one another in 
| Haſte, Some had furniſhed themſelves with Clubs; 
| Others got up the feet of Stools and Chairs, which 
| were broken by the hafty flight of the common Pebple. 
Thus armed they made towards Tiberius, Kknocki 
down all Thoſe whom they happened to meet with; fo 
that the People were foon diſperſed, and Many flain, as 
they endeavoured to make their Eſcape, | 
© Tiberius ſeeing theſe things, thought it his deft way 


to fave bimſelf by flight: As he was running, be 


chanced to be ſtopped by one who catched him hold by 

the Gown ; but It preſently getting clear pf That, fled 
in his under-Garments only, In this hafty Flight Tt 
\ happened, that falling over Thoſe who had been knocked 
dawn before, as he was endeavouring to recover him- 
ſelf, one Pablius Satureius, a Tribune, was obſerved” to 
give kim the firſt fatal ſtroke, by hitting him upen the 


— 
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Head with the Foot of a Stool: The next Man who 
truck him, was Lucius Rufus, who afterwards boaſted 
of it, as an honourable Exploit. In this Tumult there 
were above three hundred Men flain, with Clubs and 
Staves only, there being no Warlike Inſtruments made 
iſe of, This was the firſt Inſurrection among the 
q that ended with the effuſion of Blood, ſince 
the Abrogation of Kingly Government; for all former 
Seditions, which were neither ſmall, nor about trivial 
Matters, | were always amicably. compoſed, the two 
Parties conſtantly ſubmitting to one another, either the 

Senate for fear of the Commons, or the Commons out 
of reſpect to the Senate. And it is probable indeed that 
Tiberius himſelf might then have been eaſily brought to 
Submiffion, if he had not been proceeded againſt in ſuc 
a rigorous manner; for he had not at that time above 
three thouſand Men of his Party: But it is evident, 
that this Conſpiracy was fomented againſt him, more 
out of an Averſion and Malice which the rich Men had 
to his Perſon, than for the Reaſons which they com- 
monly. pretended againſt him: In teſtimony whereof, 
we may alledge the Cruelty and unnatural Iniults uſed 
to his dead Body; for they would not ſuffer his own 
Brot her, tho' he earneſtly- begged the Favour, to bury 
his Corps in the Night, but threw it together with 
other Carcaſes into the River. Neither did their Cru- 
elty ſtop here; for they baniſhed ſome of his Friends 
v-ithout legal Proceſs, and ſlew.as Many of the reſt as 
they could lay their Hands on; amongſt Whom Dio- 
Pbanes the Orator was ſlain: They :murdered one Caius 
- Billizs, by ſhutting him up cloſesjn a large Tun with 
Vipers and Serpents: Blaſſius of Cuma was indeed car- 
ried before the Conſuls, where he was examined touch- 
ing what had happened, and freely confeſſed, That he 
had never failed to execute whatever Tiberius com» 
manded him: ¶M bat, replied Naſica, then 3 
bad commanded thee. to have burnt the Capitol, thou vouldff 
bave done it? His firſt Anſwer was, That Tiberius 5 5 
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incapable of commanding any ſuch thing: But bein 

preſſe Ah the ſame 5 ſeveral Others, he 
declared, That if Tiberius had commanded it, be would 
not have thought it an inglorious Action to bave done it; 
for be never tet wy - any thing but what he thought 
for the Advantage of the People, Notwithſtanding all 
This Blaſſius was pardoned; and ſoon afterwards with- 
drew to Ariſtonicus in Afia, whoſe Fortune being then 
reduced to a deſperate Condition, he killed Himſelf, 


12 However the Senate, to mollify the People after theſe 


Tranſactions, did not oppoſe the Diviſion of the publick 
Lands, but permitted them to chooſe another Commiſ- 


foner for that Buſineſs in the room of Tiberius: So 


they elected Publius Craſſus, who was allied to Tiberius, 
for his Daughter Licinia was married to his Brother 
Caius. Cornelius Nepos indeed ſays, that ſhe was not the 


Daughter of Craſſus, but of that Brutus who triumphed 


for his Conqueſts in Luſitania : But moſt Hiſtorians are 


of the ſame Opinion with Us. Afterwards the People 


were much concerned for the Loſs of Tiberius; and it 
was apparent, that they wanted nothing but'a conve- 
nient Opportunity to be revenged, and even threatned 
Naſica with an Impeachment. The Senate fearing left 
ſome Miſchief ſhould befal Nafica, ſent him Ambaſſa- 
dor into Aſia, though there was no occaſion for His go- 


ing thither. The Common People did not conceal their 


Indignation even in the open Stfeets, but railed at him, 
whenever they met him abroad, calling him a Murderer 


and a Tyrant, One who had polluted even the Temple 


itſelf with the Blood of a Tribune, Upon this Conſi- 


deration Naſca left Ttaly, although he was obliged, be- 


ing the Chief-Prijeft, to officiate in all principal Sacri- 
fices : Thus wandring full of Diſcontent and Affliction 
from one Place to another, he died in a ſhort time after 
not far from Pergamus, Tt is'no wonder that the People 
had fuch an averſion to Nafica, when even Scipio Afri- 
canus, who, though deſervedly beloved by the Romans, 
was in danger of loſing the good Opinion 2 — 
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dae deter, va Irie whos 1 . 
8 may He periſh, who fach Crimes commits. 


And n being aſked by Caius and Fulvuius, in a 
great Aſſembly, what he thought of the Death of Ti- 
berius, he returned an Anſwer as made it evident 
that he did in no wiſe approve of Tiberius's Procegdings. 
The People were ſo much offended hereat, that from 
that time forward they always interrupted him in the 
middle of his Orations, which they had never preſumed 


to dò before: and He on the other hand was ſo incenſed 


at it, that he reflected very ſmartly upon the P 


t of theſe Paſtic 
the 5, af Sip * I have given. a full Acct 
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Peaple had of him, only for repeating, when” the News | 
of Trbertus's Death den — this | 
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AIUS Gracchus at firſt, either for fear of 
his Brothef'f Enemies, or deſigning to ren- 
der them more odious to the People, abſent- 
ed himſelf from their publick Aſſemblies, 
* and quietly retired to his own Houſe, as if 
| he was a Perſon, to whom ſuch private Circumſtances 
were not only very agreeable at preſent, but that he was 
content to paſs the Remainder of his Life, without af- 
fecting any publick Action; which made Some imagine, 
that he abhorred and deteſted the Tranſactions of Tibe- 
_ rius: However he was now but very young, being not 
ſo old as his Brother by nine Years, who was ſcarce 
thirty when he was ſlain. + 
It was not long before he plainly diſcovered his Tem- 
per, having a natural Antipathy to a lazy Retirement 
and Effeminacy ; nor in the leaſt jnclined to any ſort of 
Luxury, or Covetouſneſs. He wholly addicted himſelf 
to the ſtudy of Eloquence, as Wings wheteby he might 
eaſily aſpire to publick Buſineſs and Government; and 
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it ws very apparent, that he did not intend ma 


his Days in obſcurity, When Bettius, - a Friend of His, 


was impeached of high Miſdemeanors, and He undertook 
to defend his Cauſe, the People were in an Ecſtaſy, and 
tranſported with Joy, to find him at the Bar, and Maſter 
of ſuch Eloquence, that the other Orators ſeemed to talk 
like Children in compariſon to Him. This created new 
Jealouſies and Fears amongſt Thoſe in Authority, and 
their great Deſign was, how to hade Caine fromitaing 
made Tribune. 

But it happened ſoon: after, 
Quattor, and obliged to attend Oreſtes 
Sardinia, : This, as it pleaſed his Enemies, ſo it was 
not. ungrateful to Him ; for being naturally a. tout 
Man, he was as well trained in the Art of War, as in 
That of Pleading. And beſides, as yet he very much 
dreaded meddling with State-Affairs, and appearing pub- 
lickly in the Roffrum, which (becauſe of the Importu- 
nity | of Friends) he could no otherwiſe avoid, than by 
taking this Voyage, he therefore readily embraced the 
Opportunity of abſenting himſeif. Notwithſtanding 
which, Many are of Opinion, that he was always de- 
firous of the People's Favour, and more Ambitious. than 


ever Tiberius had been, of popular Applauſe ; but it is 


certain that it was rather Neceſſity than Choice that 
brought him into the Adminiſtration. Even 'Crcers 
Himſelf relates This of him, that whilſt he was -ſhun- 
ning all publick Employments, and was reſolved to lead 
2/private Life, his Brother appeared to him in a Dream, 
and calling him by his Name, ſaid; To what purpo 
Caius, are all theſe Delays ? There is no poſſibility of 
avoiding that Fate, which is deſtined for us Two, 
Both: to Live and Die au in Vindication of the Fs 
ple Right. 

Caius was no * anions . but he * 
exemplary Proofs of his Valour; for he not only ex- 
celled all the young Men of his Aze, in his early Ac- 
tions againſt his Enemies; in doing Juſtice to his Infe- 
m in ſhowing all Obedience and Reſpect to his ſu- 
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the Conſul into 
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perior Officer; but likewiſe in Diſcretion,. Fruꝑality and 
Induſtry, he ſurpaſſed even Thoſe who were much elder 


this Year to: be 2 ſharp and fickly 
for- 


There happened 
Winter in Sardima, inſomuch that the General was for- 
ced to lay an Impoſtion upon ſeveral Fons, to ſapphy 
the Soldiers with neceſſary Cloaths: Phe: Cities ſent an 
Expreſs: to Rome with a Petition, to be excufed from 
that Burden; the Senate found their R reaſona- 
ble, and ordered the General to find ſome other way of 


new Cloathing the Army. While he-was long: conttiv- 


ing what Courſe to take in this Affair, the Soldiers were 
reduced to great Extremities; but Caius went from one 
Ciey to Another, and by laying before them the Reaſon. 
nableneſs of that Demand, he ſo far prevailed with them, 
that of their own accord they cloathed the Reman Army. 
Theſe Tranſactions being carried to Rome, and ſeeming 
to be the fare Forerunners of popular Ambition, raiſed 
new Jealouſies among the Senators : And - beſides This, 
there came Ambaſſadors out of Afrias from King Mi- 
#pſa; to acquaint the Senate, that their ſafer, bur of 
Reſpect to Cats Cracchus, had ſent a confiderable quan- 
tity of Corry to the General in Sardinia 5 at which the 
Senators were fo much offended, that they turned Ure 
Ambaſſadors! out of the Senate- houſe, and made am Ov- 
der, that the common Soldiers ſhould be relieved, P 
fending Others in their room; but that Oreftes 

continue upon the Place, not doubting but Caius would 
like wie think himſelf obliged to remain there with kim, 
i Confideration of his Offiee. © But He foo finding how 


Things were carried, fell into a great Paſſion,” and im- 


wedately tooks SiWpping for Rome: | HM. A 

there was fo unexpetted, that he was generally cemſ 

not only by his Enemies, but alſo by the Commons z 
who thought it an unreafonable thing, that He being 
Quæſtor ſhould defert the Army before his Commander. 
en this Miſdemeaner came to bs tried before the Cen- 
fors, | he deſired leave to make his Apology 5 which he 
did fo effectually, that his Auditors quickly entertained a 
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better Opinion of him, believing that he had been verY 
much injured. He made it then appear, thar be bad 
owe e Years in the Army, whereas Others:'are 
obliged to ſerve only Ten; that be. bad continued Quæſtor 
to the General Three Years, .. whereas. be might by\Law 
bave' returned at t be end of One; - that. none but Ie in 
that Eapedition carried bis Purſe full to the Amy, and 
brought it back empty; and that the reſt baving drank the 
Wine they had carried in their -Veſſels, brought them back 
filled wvith the Riches and Spoils of the Country. After 
This, they brought other Accuſations . againſt him, for 
creating Differences among the Allies, and for having 
been engaged in the Conſpiracy at Fregel/a:5 but he gave 
in ſo clear an Anſwer to all the Accuſations that he not 
only appeared wholly innocent of the Crimes laid to 55 
Charge, but made what Intereſt he could to be elected 
Tribune; in which, though he was generally oppoſed 
by all Perſons of Quality, yet there came ſuch. infinite 
Numbers of People from all Parts of Ttaly to Vote for 
Caius, that many wanted Lodgings in the City; and the 
Campus Martius being not large enough to contain the 
Company, there were ſeveral who gave their Votes from 
Roofs and Battlements of Houſes : However the Nobi- 
lity did ſo influence the People, and croſs Carus's Ex. | 
peCtations, that he was not returned the Firſt, on was 
expected) but the fourth Tribune. However the y- got 
nothing by That, for he was no ſooner inſtalled in his 
Office but he became the Firſt. Beſides he was not only 
a · much better Orator than any of his Cotemporaries; 
but the Concern which he ſtill retained for the Murder 
of his Brother, made him the bolder in ſpeaking. He 
uſed-on all Occaſions to remind the People of what had 
happened in that Tumult, and laid before them the Ex- 
amples of their Anceſtors; how they declared War 
4 againſt the Faliſci, only for giving ſcurrilous Language to 
one Genutivs, a Tribune of the People; and ſentenced 
C. Vulturius to death, for taking the Wall of a Tribune 
ö in the Streets: Whereas, ſaid he, theſe Perſons did, in 
etter be * of you all, murder Tiberius with Clubs, and 
| y =4y dragged 
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Aragged the flaughtered Body through the middle of the 

City, to be caſt into the River; even bis Friends, as many 
ws com be talen, were pus to death immediately, wvnthout 
any Trial, nat cott Hh ding that juſt and ancient Cuſfom, 
which was ahways o ſer ved among our Forefathers ; that 
wphenover any one vas actuſed of a capital Crime, and did 
wor make bis perſonal Appearance in Court, a Trumpet was 
ſent in the Morning to bis Lodging, to ſummon bum to ap» 
pear : Aud before this Ceremony wvas duly performed, the 
Judges would never proceed to paſs Sentence 3 fo cautions 
and 1 our Anceſtors in Caſes relating to Life 
and eath. Edt 544 Te un 3; #6477 &Jad 
- Gaius having moved the People with ſuch Speeches, 
(TE was loud and firong) propoſed two Laws: 
1 fe was, That whoever was turned out of any pub» 
tick | - Prople, be ſhould be thereby rendered inca» 
pable ef bearing Any afterwards, The ſecond, That if 
any Magiſtrate ſball condemn a Roman to be banifha 


without a legal Trial, the People fhall be jed to | 


tate Copnizante thereof, 612-8052 043 

One of theſe Laws was manifeſtly levelled at M. Oc- 
tawius, Who, at the Inftigation of Tiberivs, had been 
_ deprived of his Ttibuneſhip + The Other touched Popi- 
lin, who, in his Prætorſhip, had baniſhed all Tiberizs's 
Friends; whereupoh Popilins, being unwilling to ſtand the 
Hazard of a Trial, fled out of 7taly? As for the former Law, 
it was abrogated by Caius Himſelf, who declared his rea- 
dineſs to oblige Octaius, for the fake of his Mother 


Cornelia : | This was very acceptable and pleaſing to the 


People, wWho bad a great Veneration for Cornelia, both 
in reſpe& to her Father, and het Children; and there · 
fore they after wais erected a Statue of Braſs in Honayr 
of her, with this Inſcription, Cornelia, the Mother of 
the Gracchi. There are ſeveral Expreſſions of his re- 
ported concerning her, as this to one of her Adverſaries: 
How, ſaid he, dare you pre ſume to reflect upon Cornelia, 


the Mother of Tiberius? And becauſe: the Perſon who | 
made the Reflections, had been ſuſpected for Sodomy, 
With what Fuse, ſaid he, can yeu compare Cornelia zoith 


yourſelf ? 
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yaurſelf 7 Have you brought forth ſuck Children as G bas 
done'? — , that a, 
the Gonver ſation of Men, than yourſelf hawe 
done. | Theſe, and many other — — 
ſtons, may be collected out of his Writings. He after- 
wards propoſed ſeveral other Laws, to raiſe the Pe- 
— and to detract from That of the 


Tbde Finſt was concerning the/publick Lands, which . 
wee be divided amongſt the pos Citisens 
Another was concerning. the cummon Soldiers, I 
they ſhould be cloathed at the publiek Charge, without 
any diminution of their Pay; and that none ſhould be 


gps ve in the Aria, ww owe ke fall fer- 


teen Years old. 
\ Another gave an — Liberty "wa debatte © 
wenn, of voting at Elections, as was granted to tlie 
Citizens of Rome, 1 

Another was conceraind chan Piles of Bread- corn, 
which was to be fold at a lower rate menen 
the poor People. 
Another was concerning Matters af Ress. 
whereby the Authority of the nnen much 10 
wenched. cd 

- For only Senators were formerly Judges in all Cauſes, | 
by which-means their Authority was very much dreaded 
by the Roman Knights, and the People: But he joined 
three hundred of the Zqueſirian Order with the Sena» 
tors, who were three hundred likewiſe in Number; and 
ordained, That a judicial Authority ſhould be equally 
inveſted in the fix hundred. While he was arguing for 
the Ratifieation of this Law, his Behaviour was obſerved 
to be quite different from That of Others: For all other 
Orators in their Speeches uſed to turn their Faces to- 
watds the Senate -houſe, and the Place called Comitium : 
But He, on the contrary, was the firſt Man, that in 
his Harangue to the People, turned himſelf the other 
way towards Them, and after that time always ob- 
ſer ved the ſame Poſture. rn 
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that Turn 1 ſeem, yet it was the Cauſe of no ſmall 
one in State-Affairs: For He in a manner converted the 
| Goren ent from an Ariflecracy to a Democracy, there - 
by intimating by that Action, That all Orators in 
Propoſing State-Affairs, ought to f _ to the People, 
nat to the Senate. n b 

As ſoon as the commonalty bad ratified this: Law, and 
1 him Authority to elect Thoſe whom he approved 
of, to be Judges, he was inveſted with ſuch an abſolute 
Power, that the Senate ſubmitted to conſult with him 


in Matters of Difficulty; and he always took care to 


adviſe nothing, that might any ways derogate from the 
Honour of that Body. As for Example: His Reſolution 
about the Bread - corn, which Fabius the Pro 
ſent from Spain, was very juſt and honourable; for he 
perſuaded the Senate to ſell the Corn, and return the 
Money to the ſame Proyinces which had furniſhed-them 
with it; and alſo that Fabius ſhould. be cenſured, for 


having rendered the Roman Government «odious; and in- 


ſupportable to the Provinces abroad. This Propoſal got 
him an Extraordinary Reſpect and Favour ambng the 
Foreign Provinces; beſides all This, he propoſed Ways 
for the repeopling of ſeveral ruinous Cities, for repairing 
the Highways, and for building publick Granaries®,-Of 
All which Works He himſelf undertook the Manage- 
ment and Superintendeney; and» was never wanting to 


give neceſſaty Orders for the quick Diſpatch of great and 


difficult Undertakings; and that too, with'ſuch wonder - 
ful Expedition and Diligence, as if each had been his only 


Care: Inſomuch that all Perſons, even Thoſe who — fe 


or feared him, ſtood amazed to ſee how active and in- 
duftrious he was in all bis Deſigns, As fgr- the People 
Themſelves, they were ſtrangely tranſported at the very 
Sight of him; eſpecially whenever they ſaw him ſur- 
rounded with Crowds. of Labourers, Artificers, Meſſen- 
gers, Officers, Soldiers and Scholars. All Theſe he 
treated with an eaſy Familiarity ; * yet always took care 
to. ſupport his Dignity, even in his greateſt Condeſcen- 
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lepef wery perticuler Perſon, by whieh means he fo far 
prevailed, that his Enemies were Jooked' upon as no bet - 
ter than envious Detractors, when ever they ed 
dernden him either dangerous, raſh, or Y Ie thy 
Jeaſt i Nature. 
| He had that peculiar art of inſinwating Mate, 
ning dy degrees upon the Commonalty, that be be 
came rather more Popular by his common Converſa- 
tion, thaw by his public Harangues. * 
But his greateſt Endeavour was to put the Highways 
into good Condition, always taking care to make them 
handfonv- and (pleaſant, as well as convenient. Th 
were drawn by his Directions, through the Fields, exactly 
is a ſtraigh Line; ſome paved with hewn Stone, others 
- covered with binding Sand, - brought thither from the 
Places adjacent for that Purpose: When he met with 
any Vallies or deep Holes, occaſioned by great Floods, 
he either cauſed them to be filled up with Rubbiſh, or 
Arches te be thrown over, fo well levelled, that t 
beimg of an equal height en both fides, the whole Wor 
made a beautiful Proſpeft. Beſides This he cauſed the 
Ways to be all divided into Miles, (each Mile containi 
little leſs than eight Furlongs) and erefted Pillars of Stone, 
to'Spnify t he diſtance from one Place to another: He like- 
Of wiſe placed other Stones at fmall diſtances from one ano- 
ge- ther, om both fides of the Way, by means whereof 
to I Travellers might get eaſier on Horſeback without 'the 
il help of Servants. For theſe Reaſons, the People highly 
ler · entolled him, and were ready apem all Occaſions to ex- 
ly — their AﬀeCtion hg ws * One s/f in an 
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vary the blame them e VIE This Th 
ſur- made the World believe, that his Ambition 
Ten- io be Conſul; and it was generally ed that he 


he would be both Conſul and Fribune at the fame time. 
care When the Day for Election of Confuls came, and Ax 
ſcen- * 'grear Dede, to ſee What would be the 
Event 
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Event of that. Day's Work.; be appeared i in 8 


with Caius Fannius, and made all the Intereſt he could 
for Him, that He might be choſen Conſul. Thie In- 
tereſt was ſo conſiderably uſeful to Fannius, that he was 
immediately declared Conſul; and Caius likewiſe: was 
then elected Tribune the ſecond time, without his own 
2875 or petitioning for it, but at Brig 4 <7 _— 
tion of the People, 1 
When he underſtood that the Senators were this 
Enemies, and that Fannius Himſelf was none of 
e trueſt Friends, he began again to flatter the People 


With other new Laws. He propoſed that à Colony of 


"Roman Citizens might be ſent to Re-people Tarentum 
and Capua, and that all the Latins ſhould enjoy the fame 
Privileges with the Citizens of Rome. But the Senste 
_apprehending that he would at laſt grow too powerful 
and dangerous, took..a new and unuſual, courſe to alie- 
nate the Peoples Affections from him, by their gratify- 
ing them in things beyond what they could reaſonably 
expect. Livius Druſus was Fellow-Tribune with Carts, 
a Perſon of as good a Family, -and as well Educated as 
Any amongſt the Romans, and no ways inferior t6 Thoſe, 
who for their Eloquence and Riches were the moſt. Fa- 
mous and Powerful Men of that time. To Him there- 
fore the chief Senators make their Application, exhort- 

ing him to engage himſelf on their fide in oppoſition to 
Caius, not by ufing any Force, or oppoſing of the com- 
mon People, but in gratifying; and obliging them with 
ſuch unreaſonable things, as en otherwiſe wg nl 
deſerve to be deteſted, 


Livius offered to ſerve the Senate with his Authority . 


in this Buſineſs, and i in order thereunto enacted ſuch Laws 
as were in realitF. neither honourable nex adyantagequs 
for the Publick ; his whole Deſign being to out- do 
Caius in pleaſing and.cajoling the Populace (as Comediens 
do) with obſequious Flattery and Popularity; and the 
Senate gave plain T eſtimonies, that they were not at all 
diſpleaſed with Catus's Management of Affairs, but his 
oh aiming er; Fam: ITE * * 
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to leſſen his Reputation. For when Caius propoſed the 
Re- peopling of only two Colonies, and mentioned the 
moſt cbaßderable, Eisens for that purpoſe, they accuſed 
Him for abufing the People; but on the contrary were 
pleaſed with'Druſus, when he propoſed the ſending of 
twelve Colonies abroad and each to conſiſt of three thou» 
fand Perſons, and Thoſe too the moſt beggarly Raſcals 
that he could find. When Caius divided the Publick 
Fields among the poor Citizens, and charged them with 
a ſmall Rent, annually to be paid into the publick Trea- 
ſure; they were angry at Him, as One who pretended to 
gratify the People only for his own Intereſt ; yet after- 
wards they commanded Druſus, though He exempted 
them from paying even that little Acknowledgment. Be- 


- fides they were diſpleaſed with Caius, for giving the La- 


tins an equal Power with the Romans, of voting at 
the Election of Magiftrates 3 but when Druſus propoſed, 
that it might not be Lawful for a Roman Captain to 
ſcourge a Latin Soldier, they promoted the paſſing of 
that Law : And Druſus in all his Speeches to the Peo- 
ple, always told them, That He propoſed no Laws but 
Such as were agreeable to the Senate, tobo had a parti- 
eular regard to the Advantage of the People, And This 
truly was the only Action during the time of his Tri- 
buneſhip, which proved adyantageous to the Publick; 
For the People were by This inclined to ſhew a more 


than ordinary Love and Reſpect to the Senate: And 


whereas they formerly. ſuſpected and hated the Principal 


Senators, Livius appeaſed and mitigated all their Per- 
verſeneſs and Animoſity, by "perſuading them, that he 
had done fiothing in Favour and for the Benefit of the 
Commons, without Their Advice and Approbation. 
But the greateſt Credit which Druſus got for his Kind- 
neſs and Juſtice towards the People, was, that he ne- 
ver ſeemed to propoſe any La either of his own Head, 
or for his own Advantage; for he committed the Charge 
of ſeeing the Colonies rightly ſettled, to other Com- 
miſſioners: Neither did he ever concern himſelf with 
the Diſtribution of the Monies; whereas. Caius always 


marks of Blows appearing upon his Body, which 
ted that he had been violently murdered, . (as we have 
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reſerved to Himſelf moſt of theſe Commiſſions, eſpe - 
cially Thoſe that were of the greateſt Importance.. . 
When Rubrius, another Tribune of the People, had 
1 to have Carthage again Inhabited, which had 
"been formerly demoliſhed by Scipio, it fell to Caius a 
Lot to ſee the ſame performed, and for that purpoſe 
he failed into Africa, Druſus took this Opportunity of 


| His Abſence to inſinuate himſelf Nil! more into the Peg» 


ple s Affections, which he did chieily by accuſing. Ful- 
wius, who was a particular Friend to Caius, and deputed 
a Commiſſioner with him for the Diviſion of the Lands, 
This Fulvius was a Man of a turbulent Spirit, and nato- 
rioufly hated by the Senate; and beſides, he was ſuſ- 

Red by moſt of the Romans to have fomented a Diffe- 
rence between Them and their Confederates and under- 


| Hand to have perſuaded the Lalians to rebel; tho'.there 


Was no other way to prove the Truth of theſe Accuſa- 
tions, than by his being a ſuſpicious Perſon, and of a.ſe- 
Aitious Temper, This was one principal Cauſe of 


Caius*s Ruin; for part of the Hatred which fell upon | 
Fulvius devolved upon Him: And when Scipio Afri- | 


eanus happened to die ſuddenly, and unexpected, 


related in the Hiſtory of his Life) the greateſt part bf the 
Blame was .thrown upon Fulvius, becauſe he was his 


mortal Enemy, and that very Day had reflected upon 


Feipio publickly in the Tribunal; nor was Caius Him- 


ſelf clear from Suſpicion: However ſuch an horrible 
Murder, and committed too upon the Perſon of one 


of the greateſt and moſt Tonſiderable Men in Rome, - 


was never either puniſhed or inquired into thorowly 3 
for the People oppoſed and hindered the. Proceedings. of 
Rr for fear that Caius ſhould be found acceſſary to 

1e Murder; but theſe things happened ſome time after. 
Whilſt Caius was taken up in Africa in rebuilding, and 


re-peopling Cart bage, (which he named Junonia] many 


ominous, Prodigies which preſaged Miſchief, are reported 
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| to have been ſent from the Gods, For a Ie oof 
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Wind falling upon the firſt Colours, and the Enfign hold 
ing it-faſt, the Staff broke,; Another ſudden: Storm blew 
away. the Sacrifiges which Ware laid .ypon the Altar, ang 
carried them over the Paliſades that; heen ſet up to 
mak ,out the Boundaries for the pew 2 and ſome 
Wolves in their Incurſions carried off the Paliſades 
themſelves, 

- Gaius in ſpite of all theſe unlucky gane having re- 
gulazed, and ſettled every thing in the ſpace of ſeventy 
days, made what haſte he could to return to Rowe, 
where he underſtood that Fulwius 832 proſecuted by 
Druſus, and that the preſent Iuncture 
his Preſence, For Lucius Hoeſtilius, Who was a zealous 
Stick ler for the Nobility, and had great Intereſt in the 


. Senate; having the preceding Year ſtood for the Con- 


ſulate, Joſt -it through the Oppoſition, raiſed by Caius 
in fayour of .Fannivs. But he was not in a fair way of 
carrying bis Point, for he was ſupported by a very nu- 
merous, and powerful Party; and it was generally be- 
lieved, that if be did obtain, it, be would wholly ruin 
Caius's Intereſt, whoſe. Power, was already in a declining 
Condition; and the People were not ſo apt to admire 


his Actions as formerly, becauſe there were ſeveral 


others who every Day contrived new. ways to pleaſe Gag 
People, with which the Senate did readily comply. 
After his Return to Rome, he quitted his Houſe on the 
Palatine: Mount, and went to live near the Forum, 
thereby endeavouring to make himſelf. more popular in 
thoſe Parts, Where moſt of the pitiful and meaneſt In- 
habitants were lodged. In the next place he mag 
ed to propoſe other Laws, in order to have them ratifi 

by popular Votes; upon which account he convened a 
prodigious number of People fro all the adjacent 
Places: But the Senate perſuaded Fanmus the Conſul, 
to command all Perſons, who were not Natives and In- 
habitants of Rome, to depart the City. A new and un- 
uſual Proclamation was thereupon made, prohibiting 


any of the Allies or n to appear at Rowe 
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during that time. Caius on the contrary publiſhed an 
Edict, accuſing the Conſul for what” he had done, and 
ſetting forth to the Confederates, that if they would 
continue upon the Place,” they might be aſſured of his 


Aſſiſtance and Protection. However he was not ſo 
good as his Word; for though he ſaw One of his own |* 

familiar Friends and Companions dragged to Priſon by |: 
Fannius's Officers, he notwithſtanding paſſed by, with- |} 
out either aſſiſting him, or taking any Notice of him: 


Which he did, either becauſe he was afraid to flind" the 
Teſt of his Power, which was already decreaſed, or be- 
"cauſe he (as Himſelf reported) was unwilling to give 
his Enemies an opportunity, which they very much de- 
fired, of making an Inſurrection. About that time 
there happened likewiſe a Difference between him“ and 
his Fellow-Officers upon this Occaſion: A Prize was 
to be fought before the People in the Forum, and moſt 
of the Magiſtrates erected Scaffolds round about, with 


an Intention of letting them for Advantage. Caius 
commanded them to take down théir Scaffolds, that 
the poor People might ſee the Sport without paying any |! 


thing. But no Body obeying his Orders, he gathered 


together ſome Labourers, and overthrew all the Scaf- | 


Folds, the very Night before the Prize was to by play'd, 


the common People had an opportunity of ſeeing the 


Paſtime gratis, Upon this account,' the Rabble eſteem- 
ed him as_a'Man of great Generoſity; but he very 
much diſobliged his Collegues, © and the Action was 


looked upon as full of Raſhneſs and Preſumption. 


This was thought to be the chief Reaſon” that de 


failed of being. a third time elected Tribune; not but 
that he had the moſt Votes, 


as to this Matter there is not much Credit to be given: 


Certain it is, he very much 'reſented this Repulſe, and 


behaved himſelf with an unuſpal ſort of Arrogance to- 


| s, but becauſe his Collegues 
out of Revenge cauſed falſe Returns to be made. But 


wards Some of his Advyerſaries who were joyful at hie 


Defeat, 
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Defeat, telling them, That all their Mirth was no better 
than a Sardonian Laugh ; they being wholly in the dark, 
as to the Schemes be wwas forming. PN 0 
As ſoon as Opimius was choſen Conſul, they cancelled 
ſeveral of Caius's Laws, and cauſed an Inquiry to be 
made into his Tranſactions at Carthage, omitting nothing 
which was moſt probable to enrage him, that from ſome 
effect of his Paſſion they might find out a colourable 
pretence to put him to Death. Caius at firſt bore theſe 
things very patiently; but afterwards, at the Inſtigation 
of his Friends, eſpecially Fulvins, he reſolved to raiſe 
Forces, and oppoſe the Authority of the Conſuls. His 
Mother Cornelia alſo is reported by Some to have aſſiſted 


in carrying on this Sedition, by ſending privately ſeveral 
Strangers into Rome, under pretence as if they came to 
de hired there for Harveſt - men; and ſhe acquainted her 
Son with this Project, by writing Letters to him in 


Cyphers : However it is confidently affirmed by Others, 
that Cornelia did not in the leaſt approve of theſe 


Actions. Fg ron; 61 b ak WIN 
When the Day came, in which Opimius defigned to 


TY abroyate the Laws of Caius, both Parties met very early 


at the Capitol; and the Conſul having performed 
the Rites uſual in their Sacrifices, one Quintus Artyllius, 
a Serjeant, carrying out the-Entrails of the Beaſt, ſpoke 
to Fulvius, and his Friends who. ſtood about him, Ye 
factious Citizens, make way for honeſt Men. Some re- 
port, that beſides this provoking Language, he extended 
his naked Arm towards them, which is reckoned. as a 
piece of Scorn and Conte. npt. Upon This they preſently 
ſlew him, -with a ſort of Bodkins or Steel-pens,, which 
it is ſaid they had provided themſelves with for that 
Purpoſe. ' This Murder cauſed a ſudden Conſternation 
in the whole Aſſembly, and the Heads of each Faction 
had their different Reſentments of it: As for Caius, he 
Aras in a great Paſſion, and ſeverely reprimanded Some 
ef his own Party, becauſe they had given their Adver- 
ſaries a colour able pretence to proceed againſt them, for 
which they had been ſo long watching: Opimius preſently 
2 5 cloſing 


% , 
dofing with this ocenſton; ſtood vp, and exrited the 
People to Revenge; but thete happening a great Shower 
of Rain on the ſudden, it put an end to the Buſineſs of 
Early the next Morning the Conſul ſummoned the 
Senate, and whilſt He was diſpatehing Affairs in the 
Houſe, the Corps of Atyllius, as it had been before con- 
certed, was laid upon à Bier, and brought through the 
Forum to the Senate Hbuſe with loud Outcries and La- 
mentations. Opimius knew very well that this was all 
Deſign; however he ſeemed to be ſurpriſed, and won - 
dered what the meaning of it ſhould: be; ſo that the Se- 
nators went out to enquite into the occafion of it; and 
ſtanding round the Corps, they condoled the Perſon that 
Was ſlain, and repreſented it as an inhuman and bar- 
barous Action. Notwithſtanding which this Scene pro- 
duced quite different Sentiments in the Minds of the 
People than what had been expected, and intended by it. 
For it raiſed in them a Deteſtation of the Nobility, and 
expoſed in its proper Colours the infamous Partiality of 
the Senators; who could" without any Remogſe aſſaſſi- 
nate Tiberius Grucebus, © Tribune of the People, in thie | 
very Capitol, and in the Exeeution of his Office, and 
throw his mangled Corps into che River: and no when 
fo mercenary à Fellow a Attyllius a common Serjeant, | 
Who if he fell unjuſtly hat no one t6 thank for'it but 
Himfelf,, when his Body lies expoſed to'publick View, 
They ſurrounded the Bier, lamem his Fate; waſt his 
Corps with their Teurs, and pay uncommon Hongors to 
his Obſequies; and all This with a deñign to undermine 
the only Perſon left, who was zealous for the Safety and 
Welfare of the People. 5 e 

The Senators after ſome time withurew into their 
Houſe, where they immediately paſſed a Deree; en- 
joining Opimirs the Conſul to fee that the Common- 
wealth ſuffered no Damage, and to make uſe of all his 
Power for the ſuppreſſion of Tyrants. The Decree be. 
Ing paſſed, the Conſul immediately commanded the Se- 
natots to arm theniſelves; and the Raman Knights to be 
auc ; 4 1 : - in 
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in a readineſs very early the next Morning and every one 
of them to be attended with two Servants well- armed. 
Fulvius on the other ſide got together the Rabble, and 
prepared to oppoſe him. As Caius was returning from 
the Forum, he made a full ſtop juſt before his Father's 
Statue, and fixing his Eyes for ſome time upon it, re- 
mained in a deep Contemplation ; at length he ſighed, 
let fall a few Tears, and departed. This made no ſmall 
Impreſſion upon Thoſe who ſaw it, and they began to 
upbraid themſelves, that they ſhould deſert and betray 
ſo worthy a Man as Caius, They therefore went directly 
to his Houſe, remaining there as a Guard about it. all 
Night, but in a different manner from Thoſe who were 
a Guard to Fulvius; for They gave themſelves up to 
Noiſe and Debauch, Fuluius Himſelf prompting them to 
it by his own Example. For He got drunk. firſt, and 
ſpoke and acted many things in his Cups very unbe- 
coming a Man of his Character; on the other ſide, the 
Party which guarded Caius were very diligent, relieving 
one another by turns, and prudently forecaſting, as is 
uſuab in all publick Calamities, what the Iſſue of things 
might be. As ſoon as Daylight appeared, Fulvius, 
who ſlept ſound after the Doſe he had taken the Night 
before, was with much Difficulty rouſed by his Party, 
who armed themſelyes with Weapons which hung up in 
his Houſe, and had been formerly taken from the Gault, 
whom he conquer'd in the time of his Conſulſhip, and 
being thus accoutred they marched with loud Cries 
and Menaces to poſſeſs themſelves of the Aventine 
Mea 8 _ 
Caius could not be perſuaded to arm himſelf, but 
went out in his Gown, as if he had been going to the 
Aſſembly of the People, only he had a ſhort Dagger 
under it. As he was going out, his Wife came running 
to him at the Gate, holding Him with one Hand, and 
her little Son with the other, and addreſſed herſelf to 
him in the moſt tender manner following. Alas Caius, 
1% not now part with you, as if you wwere going to make 
in Speeches to the. People, * as. a Tribune or a Laws- 
| 3 
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giver; 
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r; vor 4 if yum 404% entering apon ſme ghrion be 
ton, <bberein if the Chance of War ſhould 

Me 1 of 4 Life ſo dear and precious, at haſt my Boſs in that 
| Cafe ioould bt nc leſs boniurable than — But 

"mw, Catus, you expoſe your Perſon to the infamous Mur. 
Aer F Tiberius, — thut too unarmed, choofing rather 
# ſuffer the 406rft f Injurtes, than to be in à caparity of 
doing the leaſt Vourſelf; toberein your Pradence is nit ſo 
much to be commended as 2 Generofity, fince the Death 

are now runni pon can be of no avail to your Coun- 

| . Faction 2 -Violenrs and the — ave' now 
the only meaſures of Yaftiee Had your Brother fallen he- 
Fore Numantia, tbe Ene would have been obliged by the 
Law of Aris te have given back what remained bf Ti- 
berius; but ſuch is My hard Fate, that ] probably muſt be 
en bimbBle Suppliant tothe Floods. and to the Wav, that 
"They wolld ſometobere difeover ts thy View their ſacred 
Charge of your Relicks ; for what * can d pro- 
miſe our ſelves either from the Laws, or the Gods, fince the 
Murder of Tibetius? Whilſt Licianiu was thas be- 
wailing herfelf, Caius got gently and by degrees out of 
her Embrace, and marched on in Silence with his 
Friends that accoifip anied him. She endeavonting to 
lay hold of his Robe, fell proſtrate upon the Earth, 
"where the lay a long time ſpeechleſs. At laſt her Ser- 
vants ſeeing her in that Condition took her up, n 

ber her to her Brother Craſſus.· 

Fulvius, when the People were gathered together ih 
a full Body, by the advice of Caius, ſent his youngeſt 
Son into the Forum, with an Herald's Wand in Bis 


Hand. He * a very handſom Youth, and modeſt- 


Iy addrefſing himſelf, with Tears im-his Eyes, and 2 
becoming Baſhfolneſs, humbly offered Propoſals of 
Agreement to the Conſe! and * whole Senate. The 
major part of the Aſſembly were inclinable to accept 0 
the Propoſals 5 but Opimius was of Opinion, that it dic 
not become Them to ſend their Heralds and capitulate with 

. "the Senate; but to ſurrender themſelves as Perſons ſelf-con- 
* nd endeavour to mee their Pardon by their — 
43 Miſſion 
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ies. At the fame time He commanded the Youth 
not to return, unlefs they would comply with theſe 
Conditions. Cain, as it is reported, was very forward 
to go and clear himſelf before the Senate; but none of 
his Friends conſenting to it, Fnluias ſent his Son à ſe- 0 
eond time to intercede for them as before, Bot | 
who defired nothing more than to come to Blows, and 
decide the Matter with the Sword; cauſed the Youth 1 
to be apprehended, and committell into ſafe: Cuſtody 5 | 
and then with a ſtrong Body of Foot«Soldiers, and ſome 


Cretan Atchers, he ſet upon that Party which was under 
the Cori of Flons. The Archers did ſuch Exe- | 
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be- 

the cution, and wounded their Enemies ſo mortally, that 
Ti- they were foon pur to ex  Fulvits abſcoaded for a 
f be time in an dd Bagn ſhortly after being diſcover- | 
bat 6d, He ded tie edi Gay wes fra iether 1 

cred Caius was not obſerved to ehcounter any one; but 
pro- extremely. concerned at theſe Ouftrages, he: retired to 

: the Diana s Temple $ There he attempted to kill himſelf, 
de- but was hinder d by his faithful Friends, Pomponius and 

u of Lieisiss: They took his Sword away from him, and 
bis Were very urgent that he would endeavour to make his 
g to Eſeape, It is reported, that before he quitted the Tem- 
wth, ple ke fell upon bis Knees, and lifting up his Hands to f 
Ser- the Goddeſs, he prayed earneſtly that the Romans, as a 
con- Puniſhment for their Ingtratitude and Treachery, might 

always remain in- perpetual Slavery; for as ſoon as a 

er in Proclamation war made of a Pardon, they immediately 
rigeſt ; deſerted him. 
n Bis Whilſt Caius was endeavouring to malte his Eſcape, 
ddeſt- he was ſo cloſely purſued by his Enemies, that they were 
ind a juſt upon his Heels by that time he was got to the 
is off | Swublician or Wooden wr, There his two generous 
The Friends, who had never forſaken him, forced him to 
ept o "make the beſt of his way, whilſt They Two oppoſed his 
it did Purſuers; at the ſame time poſting themſelves at the 
> ewithil Foot of the Bridge with Sword in Hand, they made fo 
Fecon-· vigorous a Neſiſtance that no one could paſs till they 
y Sub were * killed on the Spot, Caius had no other Com- 
miſſion Panion 
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panion in his Flight but one of his Slaves called Pb:Jo- 
 erates, All indeed encouraged him, as they do Cham- 
pions when they enter the Liſts, but not a Man of them 
aſſiſted him, or would ſo much as lend him a Horſe, 
tho' he earneſtly defired it, becauſe his Enemies had 
gained Ground, and were juſt upon him. However, he 
had juſt time to get into a Grove conſecrated to the 
Furies. There he was flain by his Slave, who when he 
had render'd that laſt Service to his Maſter killed Him- 
ſelf. Some ſay they were Both taken alive by their 
Enemies, and that Pbilocrates embraced his Maſter. ſo 
cloſe, that they al mot wound A CIR ATI 
ſtain Him. 

They ſay, that whita Caius s Head was cut off, and 
* away by one of his Murderers, One of the 
Friends of Opimius, called Septimuleius, met him, and 
forced it from him; becauſe, before the Battle began, 
they had made Proclamation, that whoever ſhould bring 
the Heads either of Caius or Fulvius, he ſhould, as a 
Reward, receive their | weight in Gold. - Seprimuleius 
therefore having fixed Caius s Head upon the top of his 
Spear, came and preſented it to Opimius the Conſul. 
They preſently brought the Scales, and it was found to 
weigh above ſeventeen Prounds. But in this Affair, 
Septimuleius gave as great ſigns of his Knavery, às he 
had done before of his Cruelty; for having taken out 


the Brains, he filled the Skull with. Lead. There were | 


Others who brought the Head of F ulvius too; but did 


not receive the Reward, becaufe they n to be Per- 


ſons very mean and eee e | 
The Corps of Caius and Fulvius, as well as. of the 


reſt who had beeſi ſlain, to the number ef three thou- 

ſand Men, were all thrown into the River; their Goods 
were confiſcated, and their Widows forbid to put them- 
| ſelves into Mourning : But they dealt more ſeverely 
with Licinia the Wife of Caius, for they wronged Her 
even of her Jointure; and as an addition ſtill to all | 
their Inhumanity, they 33 murdered Fubvius's | 
youngeſt! Son, tho' be had not * Arms a _ 
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them, or beeti- preſent in the Battle. His Crime was, 
he Rad propoſed Articles of Agreement: For which he 
Was firſt impriſoned, and then fan: 


But That which enraged the common E 


al theſe things, was, the Temple of "Cbneord buite at 


that time by Opimius, as if he gloried and triumphed in 


the Slaughter of ſo many Citizens: Wherefore ſome 
body, the Night after the Dedication" of the Temple, 


placed the following Verſe under the Infoription : 8 
*Bpyoy de,, vy dig wola. d 


This Opimius was the firſt, who during his Conſulate 
pteſumed to uſurp the Power of a Dictator, and con- 
demned, without Trial, not only three thouſand Citi- 
gens, but Catus Gratchns, and Fulvius Flareus: One of 
whom Had triumphed, and been Conſul; the Other fur 
excelled - all his Conte mporaries in Virtue and Honour, 


Noch ichſtanding This, Opimius could not refrain himſelf = 


from Extortion and Bribery; for when he was ſent Am- 
baſfador to Fugurthe, King of Numidia, he was there 
corruptedby Preſents, and at his Return being ſhame 
fully convicted of it, he was hated and reproached by 
the common People: ſo that growing mUlancholy, and 


N 


It quickly now appeared to the World, what Reſpect 
and — the People had for the Memory of the 
Gracchi, They ordered their Statues to be made, and 
fixed up in publick view; they conſecrated the Places 
where they were flain, and brought thither the firſt 
Fruits of every thing, according to the Seaſon of the 
Year, which they "offered to their Memories, Many 
came likewiſe thither to their Devotions, and daily 
worſhipped there, as at the Temples of the Gods, 
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The LIFE of, &c. 

It is reported, that as Cornelia, their Mother, bore 
the loſs of her two Sons with a noble and undaunted 
Spirit; ſo in reference to the Temples built over the 
places in which they were ſlain, ſhe ſaid, Their Memory 

deſerved ſuch Monuments, She ſpent the reſt of her 
Days at a Country- Seat near Mount Miſenum, varying 
in nothing from her former way of Living. She was 


bag wy much reſpected and beloved, and kept open Houſe 


| the — 5 of all Strangers, having daily a 
great number of Græciant and Learned Men, who re- 
ſorted thither: Nor was there any foreign Prince but 


received Gifts from her, and preſented her again. 1 
* Thoſe who were moſt converſant with her, were much 


- Pleaſed when-ever ſhe thought proper to entertain 
them with any Relation concerning her Father Scipio 
Africanus, and his way of Living. But it was very ſur- 


priſing to hear her make mention of her Sons, without 
nanny Tears or fign of Grief; and to give a full Account 


. of all their Deeds and Misfortunes, as unconcern'd, as 
if the. had been relating the Hiſtory of ſome ancient 
"Heroes, This cauſed Some to imagine, that Age, or 


the greatneſs of her Afflictions, had made her delirious, - 


and Sethe inſenſible of her Calamities; But They who 
were of that Opinion, were ignorant that a noble Birth 
and generous Education adminſter infallible Remedies 
under the greateſt Afflictions; and that tho' Fortune 


may ſometimes ſtagger the Virtue of ſuch as have been 


ſo born and educated; in times of Proſperity z yet ſhe 
cannot force fro them that Serenity and Reſolution, 
5 in the Bt 1 5 of OP 
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The Compariſon of FREY and Caius 
Gracchi with Agis' and' Cleomenes. 


AVING. thus given an . ſeverally of 
theſe Perſons, nothing remains but to take 
a View of them, in Compariſon with one 
another. =; 

| As for the Gracchi; the greateſt” Detractors, and 
their worſt Enemies, could not but allow, that they 
had a Genius to Virtue, beyond all other Romans, which 
was improved alſo by a generous Education, Whereas 

Aris and Cleomenes ſeemed to have had better natural 

Parts, and a more ſolid Judgment; for though they 
wanted all the Advantages of good Education, xn 

were bred up, in thoſe very Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way 


of Living, which had for a long time corrupted Others, 


yet They were publick Examples 'of Temperance and 
Frugality ty. l 

Beſides, the Gracch: asp to live when Rome was 
in her higheft Reputation for Honour and virtuous Ac- 


tions, might juſtly have been aſhamed, if they had not 


inherited the Virtues of their Anceſtors: Whereas the 
other Two had Parents of different Morals; and though 
they found their Country in a finking Condition, and 
tebauched, yet That did not quench their forward Zeal 
to what was Juſt and Honourable, 1 

It is true, a great Inſtance of the Uprightneſs and Ins 
tegrity of the Gracchi, and of their Contempt of Riches 
appears in This, that during the whole time of their 
Adminiſtration they kept their Hands clean, and free 


from the leaſt Imputation of Bribery, But Agis might 


very juſtly have reſented it, if any one had commended 
Him for not having wronged or defrauded any Man: 
He who diſtributed among his Fellow-Citizens his on 
Eſtate amounting to fix hundred Talents in ready Money, 
beſides many other Articles of a conſiderable Value. 
And ſure Extortion muſt appear a Crime of a ſtrange 


. to Him. who eſteemed it a piece of Covetoufſ- 


neſs, 


: 
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though never ſo juſtly gotten. 


ſign which Tiberius is famed for, was His 


viſion of the Lands amongſt the poor People: And ius 


— his greateſt Reputation, the addition of three 
d of che Commonalty to the ſame number of 


Senators, inveſting them with an equal Authority. 


Whereas the EDS which Areas and Clcamenes n 


was in à quite different manner. They did not redreſs ö 
things by, little and little, and cure ſmal Piſtempers z for . 
that would have been (according to Plato) like eutting 
off one of the Hydra's Heads, which was the only means 
to increaſe the Number: But they made a .thorow || 
Reformation, and at once freed their . from all 


Grievances ; or to ſpeak. 9 N away 1 


that Change, which was the Ca 


ties, and, ſo reſtored their City to its Ancient State. 


To This may be added, chat whatever the Graccbi 
attempted in the Government, they were co 1117 
poſed in by the chief Men in the State. Thereas all 
thoſe great things which were. firſt attempted x 
and afterwards conſummated by Cleomenes, . 

ported by the famous Authority of thoſe Ancient Law 
concerning Frugality and Levelling, which .we W, 


ted by Lycurgus, ratified and confirmed by A It is 


alſo further obſervable, That from the Teaulactians of 
the Gracchi, the City of Rome. received no Additions to 
her former. Greatneſs. ; ; whereas by the Conduct of Cleo- 
menes, Greece preſently ſaw, that Sparta exgrted her 
Sovereign Power. over 11 9 Ie and Nhe ſtill 
;ght to enlarge her Dominigns, with the greateſt 
rinces of that Age; deſigning by all her Warlike Ac- 
W to ogy CO TIS om her Subjection 0 


id w i Tx 1 


neſs, to poſſeſs greater Riches than his [Nejghboure, 
Their Politicks likewiſe, and Tranſaftions in xefe- q 


rence to State-Affairs, were of a very different Nature. 
The chiefeſt things in general that the wo Remane 
commeny aimed at, was the Repairing of Cities, and 

Ping High-ways ; and in particu the mpſt ly g 
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the Gauls and Myrians, and reſtore her Government, as 
formerly, to the Race of Hercules. . 
Some obſervations may likewiſe be made upon theſe 
great Men from their different manner of dying. The 
Gracchti, fighting with their Fellow - Citizens, were Both 
ſain, as they endeavoured to make their Eſcape 5 but 
Agis willingly ſubmitted to his Fate, rather than oc- 
caſion the Death of one of his Citizens. Cleomenes alſo 
being affronted and abuſed beyond all Patience, made 
an Effort towards Revenge, but failing of That generouſly 
fell by his own Hand. 

But on the contrary we muſt confider, that Aprs never 
did a great Action worthy a Commander, being prevent=- 
Jed by an untimely Death. And as for all the brave Ac- 
A tions of Cleomenes, we may juſtly compare with them 
That of Tiberius, when he was the Firſt who ſcaled the 
Walls of Carthage, To which may be added likewiſe , 
the Peace which he concluded with the Namantines, by 
which he faved the Lives of twenty thouſand Romans, 
who otherwiſe had certainly been cut off. As for Caius, 
both in This War with the Numantines, and in Sard;- 
nia, he gave extraordinary Inſtances of his Valour ; ſa 
that had not thoſe two Brothers been cut off when 
they were young, they might have ſtood in Competi- 
tion with the moſt renowned Generals among the 
Romans. / | 
If we confider their Conduct in point of Government, 
we mall find that Agrs held the Reigns with too gentle 
tu- i and remiſs a Hand; for he ſuffered himſelf to be impoſ- 

. It eg ed upon by Ageſilaus; he fruſtrated the Expectations 
Actions of of the Citizens, as to the Diviſion of the Land:; and 
205 to was conſtrained to leave all his Defigns imperfect and un- 
Sof Cleo-WE finiſhed, only for want of a manly Reſolution, Cleome- 
ed ber nes, on the contrary, acted more boldly and boifterouſly 
a\he GUY in all bis publick Tranſactions, and unjuſtly flew the 
Epbori, whom he might have gained over to his Party 
arlike Ac- by the dint of his Authority, which was ſuperior to 
bjection to Theirs, or at the worſt have baniſhed them as he did ſe- 


yeral Others of the City ; For to cut off any Members, 
Vor. VII. * 


n - * 
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and was not preſent in the 


410 27 be Conte of the Gracchi 


. in the extremeſt Neceſſity, is neither the part of 
2 good Chirurgeon, nor a Politician, but argues Unſkil- 
fulneſs in Both; and in the n Cruelty 1 is added to 
Injuſtice. 1 
Neither of the Gracchi were forward to be angus i in 
a Civil War; and Caius is reported to have avoided | 
all manner of Revenge, even when his Life was aimed 
at, ſhowing himſelf always Valiant againſt a Foreign | 


Enemy, but wholly unactive in a Sedition. This was 


the Reaſon that he went from his own Houſe unarmed, 

SSC, 3 which makes it evi- 
dent, that he was provided rather, not to do any harm 
to Others, than not to ſuffer any Himſelf, Even the 
very Flight of the Gracch: muſt not be looked upon 
as an Argument of their mean Spirit, but an Honoura- 
ble Retreat from endangering of Others: For if they 
had ſtaid, they muſt either have yielded to Thoſe who 
aſſaulted them, or elſe have fought in their own Defence. 
The greateſt Crime that can be laid to Tiberius, was the 
depoſing of his Fellow-Tribune, and ftanding Himſelf } 
for that Office a ſecond time. And as for the Death 
of Attyllius, it is falſly and unjuſtly attributed to 
Caius ; for as the Fact was committed without his Ap- 
282 ſo was it much regretted and reſented by 

m. 

On the contrary, Cleomenes (not to mention the 1 
der of the Epbori) ſet all the Slaves at Liberty, and go- | 
verned by Himſelf alone in reality; whilſt he made a 
ſhew of dividing the Power with his. Brother Euclidas, 
whom he had called to the Throne to ſave Appearances, 
tho* even That was contrary to the Law, for he was of 
the ſame Family with Himſelf. He wrote indeed to 
Archidamas, the only Perſon who had a Right to reign 
in Conjunction with himy as being the Heir of the other 
Family, and perſuaded him to return home from Meſ- 


ſene. But He being ſlain immediately upon his Arriyal, 


Cleomenes cauſed no Inquiry to be made into the FaR, in 


order to call the Murderers to Account, which made it 


fuſpefted that He Himfelf had a Hand in his Death.; 
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-- "with Agis and Cleomenes. 111 
wherein he differed much from Lycurgus, whom he pre- 
tended to imitate, For Lycurgus freely ſurrendered ta 
his Nephew. the Kingdom committed to his Charge, and 
apprehending that in caſe the Youth ſhould. die by-Sick= 
neſs, or any other Accident, He might be ſuſpected to 
have been acceſſary to his Death, he condemned himſelf 
to a voluntary Exile, and did not return till his Ne- 
phew had a Son to ſucceed him. But among all the 
Grecians where ſhall we find. a Perſon comparable to 
Lycurgus ? FP | | 

We have made it appear that the Adminiſtration of 


claomenes was blemiſhed with greater Innovations, and 
n the i 
upon ; 


more flagrant Acts of Injuſtice. Wherefore They, who 
take upon them to cenſure the Actions both of the One 
and the Other, charge Agis and Cleomenes with having 
from the Beginning been, hurried on by a Spirit of Ty- 
ranny and Contention, whereas the greateſt Maligners 
of the Gracchi charge them only with an Exceſs of Am- 
dition, and confeſs that the Heat of Contention wrought 
hem up above their natural Temper, and like impetuous 
inds drove them upon thoſe Extremes in Government 
hich were inexcuſable. What could be more juſt and 
onourable, than their firſt Deſign, had not the Power 
and the Faction of the Rich, by endeavouring to abro- 
gate that Law, engaged them Both in thoſe fatal Quar- 
els; the One, for his own Preſervation z the Other, 
o revenge his Brother's Death, who had been murdered 
ithout any Law or Juſtice ? 
From the Account therefore which has been given, 
you yourſelf may perceive the Difference; which if it 
ere to be pronounced of every one fingly, I ſhould 
firm Tiberius to have excelled them all in Virtue ; that 
oung Agis had been guilty of the feweſt Miſcarriages 


ind that in Action and Boldneſs Caius came far ſhort of 
sleomenes. : 
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Demetrius P oliorcetes. i 


EDS 8 \Neenious Men have nanny compari 
& Arts and Learning to our Natural Senſes; 
and doubtleſs they were induced to do ſo 
from that Reſemblance which the One hath 
to the Other, in diſtinguiſhing between dif- 

A Objects: But ſtill, we muſt allow the Precedence 
to Learning and Knowledge ; ; for that the higheſt At- 
tainments of Senſe arrive only to an exact diftinguiſhing 
between mean and common Objects, as Black and 
White, Sweet and Bitter, Hot and Cöld, Soft and 
Hard, and This too in an humble ſubſerviency to the 
Underſtanding, to which they make Reports according 
to the different impreſſions which they receive: Where- 
as ſkilful Arts and Scignces, having the more eleyated 
Advantages of Inquiry and Reaſoning, do not ety 
enable us. to know what is moſt ggreeable, but by a 
prudent Foreſight to abftain from what is Evil, and 
prevent what may be Dangerous, Thus the wiſe Phy- 
fician comes, by his ſucceſsful Art, not only to under- 
ſtand how to comune a preſent Diſtemper 3 3 but to —_ 
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The LIFE of, &c. 113 
the Health of his Patients for the future; and the art- 
ful Muſician does not only know how to a void ungrate- 
ful Diſcords, but even from thoſe diſagreeing Notes to 
compound a wondrous Harmony. | 

But above All, Temperance, Juſtice and Prudence, 
the nobleſt of all the MoraÞ Virtues, do not only aſſiſt 
us with the Knowledge of what is Honourable, Juſt and 
Good, but give us the Reverſe of the contrary Vices, 
which ought to be avoided, as diſhoneſt, unjuſt, and al- 
together diſadvantageous to us: And even This fort of 
Knowledge of what is evil, is ſo neceſſary to the Pru- 
dent Condut of human Life, that without it, there 
would be no Glory or Virtue in abandoning thoſe Evils 
which we did not know; fince otherwiſe it muſt be at- 


tributed to the ſtupid Simplicity of ignorant Chance, and 


not to a wiſe and prudent Choice. It was for this Rea» 
ſon, that the ancient Spartans were uſed, in their moſt 
celebrated Feſtivals and Entertainments, to load their 
Slaves with prodigal Glaſſes, and then expoſe thoſe drun- 
ken Miſerables to the Publick View; that ſo the young 
Gentlemen of the City ſeeing the Deformity, and Antick 
Dreſſes into which that transforming Vice degrades hu- 
man Nature, might, at the Expence of thoſe poor 
Wretches, imprint in their tender Minds an early Aver- 
fion to Debauchery. And tho? poflibly it is but an in- 
different Method, not very conſiſtent with Humanity, 
to chaſtiſe Vice in One, by forcing it upon Another, 
yet it will not be unacceptable, amidft the great variety 
of Examples in this Book, to expoſe to the View of the 
World, a Pair or two of noble Lives, who being ad- 
vanced in the triumphant Chariot of Sovereign Autho- 
rity, have, by their own inconſicerate Folly and Im- 
prudence, tumbled from the height of Fortune into great 
Extremities; and thereby have made themſelves great 
Examples of the Impotence and Danger of great Vices, 
even in the greateſt Men. There is a ſtrange Pleafure in 
Variety, but yet I muſt aver, That my Deſignu is not 


only to divert the Fancy of the Reader, by ſhewing a 


Diverſity ef curious Figures, but to advantage him in 
„„ K 3 | the 
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the management of his own Affairs; to which nothing 
can contribute more, than the eaſy way of being wiſe and 
virtuous: at the Expence of other Mens Misfortunes ; 
for as Iſmenias, the famous Theban Artiſt, was wont to 
ſhew his Scholars both the moſt excellent Maſters in 
Muſick. and the verieſt Bunglers in the Science, that 
ſo they might imitate the One, and deſpiſe the Other; 
and Antigenidas was uſed to ſay, that ſuch young Gen- 
tlemen as applied themſelves to the attaining Skill in 
Muſick, would be more encouraged in their Induſtry by 
the Pleaſure they received from hearing ſprightly Airs 
and Compoſures, after they had been firſt tired with the 
dull Entertainments of common and unſkilful Muſicians ; 
ſo it appears highly reaſonable, that the Examples of 
thoſe Lives, whoſe Vices and Follies have deſervedly ex- 
poſed them to the Cenſure of the whole virtuous World, 
mould raiſe in us a noble Emulation to imitate the Glo- 
Ties of ſuch Others, as wear the Illuſtrious Characters of 
Great and Good, 

For this Reaſon, this Volume preſents the Reader 
with the Lives of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Antonius 
the Triumvir: Two Perſons who have abundantly juſti · 
ned the Opinion of the Divine Plato, that great Minds 
are apt to produce great Virtues, and as great Vices : 
And that they may not ſeem unequally paired, theſe two 

Warn eat Perſons were equally Amorous and Intemperate, 
Warlike and Munificent, Sumptuous in their way of Liv- 
ing, and haughty in their Enterpriſes and Undertakings : 
Nor did Fortune ſeem to make any great Diſparity in 
their Deſtinies, for as during the whole Courſe of their 
Lives they were many times glorious and triumphant 
ViRors, ſo were they alſo miſerably vanquiſhed 3 at one 
time they got Much, at another time they were forced 
to abandon All : Sometimes they were tumbled down 
from the top of their Glory, beyond even the Hope of 
almoſt a poſſible Recovery; and on the ſudden, beyond the 
Expectancy of Imagination, raiſed. again to their former 
Dignity and Dominions: Nor were the Fatal Periods of 
* Lives without a Reſemblance, the One ending his 
unfortunate 
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DEMETRIUS. 175 
unfortunate Days in a deplorable Captivity, and the 
Other, to avoid that lingring Misfortune, taking Sanc- 
tuary in the cold Embraces of a voluntary Death. | 

Antigonus had by his Queen Stratonice, the beautiful 
Daughter of Corræus, two Sons, the One after the 
Name of his Uncle he called Demetrius, the Other car- 
ried the Name of his Grandfather Philip, and died 
young. This is the moſt authentick Account, although 
Some have reported, that Demetrius was not the Son 
of Antigonus, but of his Brother; and that his own 
Father dying young, and his Mother being after- 
wards married to Antigonus, he was pleaſed to adopt 
Him, | | 

Demetrius, who was one of the goodlieſt Princes of 
the World, tho' he was not altogether ſo tall as his Fa- 
ther Antigonus, yet he was of the largeſt Proportion; 
but withal he had a Face ſo delicate and exact, that the 
moſt curious Painter or Graver was not able to form an 
Idea, out of his own Imagination, comparable to thoſe 
Sweetneſſes, which every Feature of his inimitable Face 
had only peculiar to itſelf: There was ſomething, ons 
knows not how to expreſs it, ſo foft, and yet ſo fierce, 
that it did at the ſame time appear both Charmingly ten- 
der, and Imperioufly aftoniſhing, challenging both an 
irreſiſtible Veneration, and a paſſionate Kindneſs ; ſuch a 
mixture of Majeſty, Youth, Beauty and Vivacity, as 
gave him one of the moſt auguſt and noble Airs in the 
World, Nor did his outward Adornments at all contra- 
dit the invzard Inclinations of his Nature, there was 
no Perſon who had ſo great an Art to render himſelf 
both loved and feared; for as he was the moſt eaſy and 
agreeable Perſon in his Converſation, the moſt ſplendid 
in his Entertainments, and in ſhort, one who indulged 
himſelf and his Friends in the utmoſt Liberty and Free- 
doms in the Enjoyment of Pleaſures, ſo was he, of all 
the Princes of his Age, the moſt vigilant, dexterous, 
and active in the Proſecution of his martial Affairs; ſo 
that his whole Life ſeemed divided between the Love of 
Pleaſure and Glory; herein propoſing to himſelf the 
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Example of Bacchus, the Divinity he chiefly adored, 
equally famous for his ſucceſsful Achievements in the 
time of Action, and his-luxuriant Gaieties in the Leiſure 
of Peace. | 
He was a moſt paſſionate Lover of his Father Antigo- 
nus, and the natural Tenderneſs and Deference which he 
had for his Mother obliged him, for her ſake, to redou- 
ble that Love, which it was evident was not ſo much 
owing to Fear, or barely Duty, as the more powerful 
Ties of Choice and Inclination ; Inſomuch that it is 
reported, that returning one Day from hunting, he 
went up immediately into the Apartment of Antigo- 
nus, who had newly given Audience to certain foreign 
Ambaſſadors, and after he had made his Obeiſance to 
Antigonus, who tenderly careſſed and kiſſed him, he re- 
poſed himſelf upon one of the Chairs, ſtill holding the 
Javelins in his Hand, which he had brought with him 
From the Cbace; whereupon Antigonus, who had juſt 
diſpatched the Ambaſſadors, commanded them to be 
again introduced, and ſhewing them his Son in that 
free Poſture and Equipage, You may, my Lords, ſaid he, 
if you ſo pleaſe, relate to your Maſters, above what 
you have already recived in Commiſſion, after what 
manner of uxjealous freedom my Son and I live toge- 
tber: By this Action informing them, that this 
was no ſlender Mark of the Power and Security of a 
Government, where there was ſo perfect a good Un- 
derſtanding between the Prince reigning and his Heir 
apparent; and that Ces eee re Ma- 
jeſty is ſurrounded with Armed Guards, and inward Jea- 


louſies and Diſtruſts, it was the Glory of the Greateſt of 


all the Succeſſors of the mighty Alexander, that He had 
the Happineſs to be ſo perfectly aſſured of his Son, that 
he could without difficulty permit him the freedom of 
coming thus armed into his Preſence. And to ſpeak 
the Truth, among all the Succeſſors of Alexander, That 
of Antigonus was the only Houſe, which for many De- 
ſcents was exempted from bluſhing, with the ſhedding 
of their own Royal Blood; and whereas in _— 
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DEMETRIUS. ir 
rious Family, only Philip was guilty of the Death of 


Wis Son, all the Reſt afforded frequent Examples of Fa- 


hers who brought their Children, Huſbands their Wives, 
hildren their Parents, to untimely Funerals z and for 
he Brothers to diſpatch each other was ſo common, 
hat as Mathematicians lay down to themſelves certain 
rt Principles, ſo This was eſteemed by Them as a 
axim, to aſſure themſelves of the Royal Diadem, by 
acrificing their Brothers to the Fears and Jealouſies of 
eir proving dangerous Rivals to their Sovereignty. 
But that we may the better underſtand the excellent 
emper of the young Demetrius, and what juſt and 
onourable Sentiments in his early Years he had of 
riendſhip, we muſt recount an odd Ad venture which 
paſſed betwixt Him and Mithridates the Son of Ariobar- 
ances, This young Prince, who was about the ſame 
Age with Demetrius, was educated in the Court of An- 
igonus 3 and although he had the Reputation of an in- 
ocent and undefigning Perſon, yet could he not avoid 
alling into the Diſpleaſure of Antigonus, who became 
xtremely ſuſpicious of him by reaſon of a Dream 
hich he had one Night concerning him; for in his 
Sleep, Imagination, which then moſt abuſively plays the 
Wanton with us, when ſhe has put all our Senſes, the 
Servants of Reaſon, into their downy Manacles, preſent- 


ed Antigonus with this fantaſtick Scene: He thought 


himſelf in a fair and ſpacious Field, where he ſowed 
Golden Seed, from whence he ſaw a moſt wondrous 
Crop -of that ſhining Metal immediately to ſpring, and 
ſucceſſively to grow up to that Maturity to hang its 


{ripened Heads, ready to bow to the fatal ftroke of the 


Sickle; that ſhortly after, returning in high Expec- 
tancy to reap the tempting Harveſt, he found it all cut 
down, and nothing left but chaff and ſtubble z whereupon 
extremely diſcontented at the unexpected Diſappointment, 
he thought he overheard certain Perſons diſcourfing that 
it was Mitbridates, who having reaped the Golden Har- 
veſt, was returned with it into the Kingdom of Pontus. 
Antigonus, ſtrangely perplexed with this Dream, related 
| it 


r 


i L 


it to the Prince, and having firſt obliged him, by what 


ever was ſacred, not to diſcover his Intention, acquaint- 


ed him with the Reſolution he had taken againſt the 


Life of Mithridates. Demetrius was moſt ſenſibly touch- 
ed with this cruel Reſolution of Antigonus againſt an In- 
nocent Prince, his Familiar, his Confident, Companion, 
and- Friend, not knowing how to manage himſelf with 
Innocence, betwixt his Friendſhip to the Prince, and his 
Promiſe to his Father; but the next Morning Mit brida- 


tes coming according to his Cuſtom to divert himſelf 


with Demetrius, he drew him aſide from the Company, 


and without opening his Lips, with the. Point of his 
Javelin he traced theſe two Words in the Duſt, obliging 


Mithridates to read them, Fly Mithridates ;** and 


without further notice, putting them out with his Foot 


they returned to their Company, and purſued their ac- 
cuſtom'd Divertiſements and Sports. | 

. Mitbridates, who was very apprehenſive, eaſily per- 
ceived by this Artifice that ſomething fatal was determin- 
ed againſt him by Antigonus ; and therefore ſecretly get- 


ting away that very Night, he quitted the Court, and 


made his Eſcape into Cappadocia, where reſolving to be 


revenged of Antigonus for this intended Perfidy, he im- 
mediately raiſed a numerous Army, and not long after 
accompliſhed the Dream of Antigonus, whom, by the 
Force of his Armies, he deſpoiled of many large Pro- 
vinces and Territories; and by his great Succeſſes eſta- 
bliſhed the Royal Houſe of Pontus: The laſt of his 
Race and Name, and the eighth in lineal Succeſſion 


from him, being that unfortunate Mithridates King of 
Pontus, whoſe Deſtiny ſo lately made an addition to the 
Triumphs of the irrefiſtible Roman Eagles. 

This may ſerve for a Specimen of the early and un- 


common Generoſity and Honour of Demetrius; but it 


was not long before his boiling Youth, tranſported with 
the ardent Deſire of Fame and Glory, met with nobler 
Occaſions of ſignalizing his Courage and his Arms; for 


as Empedocles obſerved, that there was a continual Hoſti- 
lity among the four Elements which compoſe the Uni- 
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verſe, every one of them ſtill combating with his Neigh- 
bour, and all of them continually ſtriving to enlarge the 
Boundaries of their Empires; ſo did it happen among 
the potent Succeſſors of the great Alexander, betwixt 
whom, eſpecially Thoſe whoſe Dominions lay contiguous, 
there was an eternal Jealouſy, and almoſt perpetual 
Wars : For Antigonus, who kept his Refidence in the 
Metropolis of Phrygia, upon Advice that his Neighbour 
Ptolomy, having paſſed from the Iſland of Cyprus, did 
with a potent Army invade Syria, and had reduced moſt 
of the confiderable Places in that Country under his 
Obedience, either by Force or Compoſition z he difpatch- 
ed his Son Demetrius, not then much above the Age of 
twenty two Years, at the Head of a gallant Army, to 
put a ſtop to the Succeſſes of the victorious Ptolemy 3 
This was the firſt time that he had appeared in Arms as 
an Abſolute General and Commander; and our young 
Captain, whoſe Heat was ſomething too diſproportionate 
to his Conduct, with mighty Eagerneſs and hafty Marches 
advanced with his Army to ſeek his Enemy; and receiv- 
ing Intelligence that Prolemy was with all his Forces ſat 
down before Gaza, he marched directly thither. Upon 
his Approach Ptolemy drew off his Army from the Siege, 
being as willing as Demetrius was haſty to put the matter 
to the fatal Decifion of the Sword : But here Fortune, 
who was betimes reſolved to ſhew her Inſtability, was 
not at all propitious to Demetrius; for after a cruel 
Battle, which was obſtinately maintained by Demetrius 
with the loſs of five thouſand of the moſt valiant of his 
Soldiers, he was compelled to refign the Victory and 
the Field to Ptolomy, who took, beſides eight thouſand 
Priſoners,. all in Arms, Carriages, Ammunition, and 
his Camp, which was exceeding rich: Nor was it at all 
ſtrange, that a young Prince of ſo ſlender Experience in 
Military Affairs ſhould be vanquiſhed by an old experien- 
ted Captain in the Trade of War, and one trained up 
under the Diſcipline of Alexander, by whoſe prodigious 
Fortune even Victory herſelf ſeemed to be overcome, 
ind to ſubmit tamely to his conquering Arms. How- 
| ever 
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ever Ptolemy, who was as truly Generous as he was 
Great, made a moſt honourable uſe of this Advantage, 
for he immediately returned all the rich Spoils of the 
Field, together with the enlarged Priſoners, with this 
Compliment to Demetrius, That be had not combated cui h 
bim for Riches, but for Glory and Empire. 3 
Demetrius was infinitely ſurpriſed at this unexpected 
Generoſity, and one might ſee the warm Blood mount 
into his Face, to be a ſecond time vanquiſhed by this 
obliging Civility of Prolemy, which was more inſupportable 
than what he had ſuffered by his Arms; but as ſoon as 
he had a little recovered the Diſorder, into which this 
Action had put him, May tbe Gods, cried he, ac- 
cord me this only Bounty, that I may not long be in- 
debied to Ptolemy, but that it may one day come within 
my Ponwer to return bim the ſame Compliment and Favour, 
aubicb be bath now put upon me. x 
It might well be expected the Diſgrace of this Diſafter 
to be defeated in the very Enterpriſe of his Arms, would 
have cooled the Courage of our young Warrior; and 
poſſibly few Perſons of his Age would have been able 
to fupport ſuch a notable Overthrow, with ſo much 
"Temper : But Demetrius, who was a very extraordinary 
Perſon, demeaned himſelf upon this Occafion even to 
Admiration z rather like an old Captain, who had 
been long acquainted with the Traverſes of a capricious 
and inconftant Fortune, than a young and unexperienced 
Prince: For he ſet himſelf, with all the Application 
3maginable, to provide Arms and Magazines 3 to rally 
His diſperſed Troops, to reinforce them with Recruits, 
and to exerciſe his new Levies in the Diſcipline of War; 
he ftrengthened all the confiderable Garriſons, and with 
unwearied Diligence performed all the Duties of an ex- 
. pert General, and by his Example infuſed new Life and 
Courage into the Hearts of his Soldiers, inſomuch that 
They, who before were almoſt ready to preſent the 
Conqueror with the Keys of thoſe Cities which they 
were to defend, now put on Reſolutions, not to part 
with an Inch of Ground, which Ptolemy ſhould not — 
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Chaſe with the hazard of his Life. When the News of 
this Defeat was brought to Antigonus, he received it 
without any greater Emotion, than ſaying, Ptolemy bas 
indeed got a Viftory over a Company of Youths, but ere- 
long be Hall find that be muſt combat with Men : Intimat- 

ing, that ſhortly he would undertake the Management 
of the War in his own Perſon. -But Demetrius ſending to 
beg the Favour of him, that he might once more throw 
the Dye of War, and command the Army againſt Pro- 
lemy; Antigonus, who feared left the Diſgrace of being 
denied, might more abate the Courage of the Prince 
than the Loſs of the former Battle, ſent him a new 
ht gp; to execute the Office of an abſolute Ge- 
Not long after Cilles, Ptolemy's Lieutenant-General, 
with a powerful Army took the Field, and looking upon 
Demetrius, ſince his laſt Overthrow, as the Commander 
of a baffled and half-vanquiſhed' Army, he had in his 
Imagination driven him out of Syria, before he ſaw 
him: But he quickly found himſelf deceived ; for De- 
metrius by haſty Marches came ſo unexpeRedly upon 
him, that he ſurpriſed the General and his Army, mak- 
ing Him, and ſeven thouſand of the principal Officers 
and Soldiers, Priſoners of War, before they heard of his 
Approach: The whole Booty of the Camp, which 
was very rich, fell likewiſe into his Hands; but it was 
not That which gave Demetrius any Satisfaction, com- 
parable to the Pleaſure which he took, when, by this 
Advantage, he found himſelf in a Condition to be gene- 
rouſly revenged upon Prolemy, for his laſt ebliging Cour- 
teſy. However Demetrius in this Affair was reſolved to 
comport himſelf according to his Duty, and therefore 
he diſpatched an Expreſs to Antigonus to give an Account 
of his Succeſs, and to receive his Directions and Com- 
mands, how to diſpoſe of his Conqueſt. Antigonus, who 
was 'moſt ſurprifingly tranſported with Joy at this un- 
expected News, and not leſs at the Noble Inclinations 
of his Sony immediately returned him an Anſwer, that 
he left him intirely at his own Freedom and Diſcretion, 
:::FoL., VII. L to 
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to make what Uſe he pleaſed of the Victory which he 


Had gained. Demetrius was overjoyed with his Com- 
miſſion, which was ſo agreeable to his Wiſhes; and 
therefore ſending for Cilles, he not only gave him his 
Own, and the Liberty of all the Priſoners, but diſ- 
miſſed them loaden with magnificent Preſents, and the 
Admiration of his Oeneroſity; defiring Cilles to oblige 
him with carrying this Meſſage to Prolemy, That ' be 
made bim that ſmall Preſent, in return of the Fewours be 
bad received from bim at Gaza. | 

This Victory was fo cloſely followed by Demetrius, 


that in a little time he obliged Prolemy to abandon Sy- 


ria; and having reſettled the Affairs of that Province, 
he haſted to return into the Arms of his Father, who 
then kept his Reſidence at Celene: So ſoon as Antigonus 
was advertiſed of his Approach, he had not the Pati- 
ence to attend the ſhort Delay of his coming, but with 
a noble Train he immediately left the City, and went to 
meet the Prince; and with what Careſſes and Indear- 
_ ſuch an indulgent Father entertained a Son ſo 
ful and promifing, is difficult to imagine, but im- 
no to expreſs; but he conducted him home in great 


| — amidſt a thouſand Acclamations and other 


ſigns. of Joy, which ſeemed” to be owing rather to his 
ſafe Return than the proſperous Succeſs of his Arms. 
But it was not long before Antigonus was forced to 
loſe the Satisfaction of his Converſation ; being obliged 
to fend him to reduce the Nabathean Arabians, In this 
Expedition Demetrius ran one of the greateſt Hazards of 


his whole Life; for the wild Arabs decayed him into 


thoſe parched Defarts, which afforded no manner of 
Subſiſtence, nor fo much as a drop of Water to refreſh 
his Army; and having reduced him to this Extremity, 
they drew up their Forces to give him Battle: But 
when thoſe Barbarous People obſerved the Coyrage and 
Reſolution of the Prince, and that he was ſo far from 
being in the leaſt daunted at their Appreach, that he 
rather ſeemed to fly like a hungry Lion upon the Prey, 
wu he had reſolved to as the Thiaſt 1 
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dienderly guarded in his Abſence, he paſſed the Eupbrates 
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Hers with the Blood of his Enemies, they were ſo afto- 
niſhed, that conſulting their Fear, they thought it fit- 


and therefore with great Precipitation and Diſorder they 
quitted the Field, leaving Demetrius not only poſſeſſed 
of the Victory, but of a very conſiderable Booty, amongſt 
the reſt ſeven hundred Camels with all their Lading of 
Water and other Proviſions, with which he refreſhed 
his Army, and ſafely retreated out of that ſcorched 
Country, more barbarous than its wild Inhabitants, 
Not long after, Seleucus, whom Antigonus had for- 
merly chaſed out of Babylon, having raiſed all the 
Forces he was able, with his Army inveſted that might 
City, and without much Reſiſtance made himſelf Maſ- 
ter of it ; and elevated with this Sacceſs, he puſhed on 
his good Fortune, and marched againſt the Countries 
next adjacent to Mount Caucaſus, and the neighbouring 
Budies, hoping to ſubdue thoſe Regions, and range them 
under his Dominion and Obedience, | 
Demetrius being advertiſed of this Expedition of Seleu- 
cus, and conjecturing that he had left Meſopotamia but 


with his Army, with ſuch Secrecy and Expedition, that 
with his whole Power he had inveſted Babylon, before 
they had heard of the March of his Troqps. He im- 
mediately commanded an Attack to be made upon one 
of the Citadels, which Seleucus had raiſed for the Secu- 
rity of that Important Place, which was performed 
with that Vigour and Reſolution, that he carried the 
Fort; but finding himſelf not in a Condition to maſter - 
the City, he left ſeven thouſand Men in Garriſon in 
the Fortreſs, and with the Groſs of his Army retreated. 
Hhomewards ; but in his Return he gave his Soldiers the 
Liberty to live at Diſcretion, who in their March took 
from the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries, through which 
they paſſed, whatſoever they thought fit; by which ill 
Freatment of thoſe People, though he did extremely 
enrich his Army, yet he impoveriſhed his own Reputa- 
tion, and a wa 14" of thoſe Countries, who 
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ever after, by the ill Uſage they received from Deme- 
#rius, were the more firmly devoted to the Obedience of 
Seleucus, to whom he ſeemed to yield the Title of their 
Sovereign, by treating them like Enemies, and not his 
own Subjects. i | 

In his Return having received Information that Pro- 


Amy laid cloſe Siege to the City of Halicarnaſſus, he 


marched directly thither, and obliging him in ſome 
Diſorder to decamp, and retire from before it, he deli- 
vered that City from an imminent Danger, and by his 
Expedition and Succeſs in that Action brought a great 
Addition to the Reputation and Glory of his Arms. 

And now Demetrius, burning with the ardent Defirs 
of Glory, -had fixed his Deſigns upon an Enterpriſe, 
which was ſuitable both to his Own, and the Inclina- 
tions of his Father Antigonus; and That was to break 


the Yoke of Slavery, which Caſſander and Ptolemy had 
laid upon the Neck of the little Grecian Commons . 


wealths, and to render thoſe Countries Maſters of their 
ancient Laws of Freedom; and certainly never any 

Princes undertook a War more generous and brave, 
fince the only Motive that indyced them to it, was the. 
Glory to reſtore their Freedom te the miſerable Gras, 
cians, and that they undertook it wholly at their own, 
Charges, and with the Treaſure which they had reco- 
vered from barbarous Nations, they attempted the Aſ- 
fiſtance of the moſt civilized and learned, tho* moſt op- 
preſſed People of the World. To effect this great De- 
ſign, it was reſolved, at a Council of War, that the 
firſt Attempt ſhould be made upon the City of Atbens; 
upon the Debate of which Point, when one of the. 
great Captains gave his Opinion, that if they could 
make themſelves Maſters of that City, they ought to 
keep it in their own Poſſeſſion, for that it would ſerve 
them as a Bridge, over which they might at Diſcretion 
paſs into the reſt of Greece: Antigonus moſt generouſly, 

as well as prudently replied, tbat the ſureſi Bridge to 

paſs over upon ſuch an Enterpriſe was the Hearts and 
Jedlinations of the People, which would moſt red, 4 
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, if that City were kept; and that Athens being one 
the moſt celebrated Academies of the World, one ought 


to offer * prejudicial to that Repoſitory ef Arts and 
Reputation, which muſt in time to come be meaſured by 


thoſe Accounts, which from thence would be delivered ta 


Poſterity, | 
Demetrius, who had raiſed a Fund of five thouſand 


Talents to defray the Charges of this War, having with 
great Application rigged and equipped a Fleet of two 


hundred and fifty Gallies, weighed Anchor, and the 
Wind ſtanding fair, he fteered a direct Courſe to the 
City of Athens, where at that time Demetrius Phalereus, 
who commanded as Deputy-Governor under Caſſander, 


had his Reſidence, and had placed a ſtrong Garriſon in 


the Fortreſs of Munychia, Upon the twenty fifth of 
May, the Wind freſhing up into a brisk Gale, and 
Demetrius, who was refolved to improve the Favour 
which Fortune ſeemed to lend him, by the addition of 
Artifice, hanging out Prolemy's Flag, bore directly in 


for Pyræus: The Centinels, who deſcried the Fleet at 


ſome Diſtance, made no doubt but that they were 


Friends, nor was the Error diſcovered till it was too 


late, It may well be imagined, that this Surpriſe put 
the Captain of Caſſander's Gallies and the whole Garri- 
ſon into ſuch great Confuſion and Diſorder, as ufually 
happen upon ſuch Approaches of an unexpected Ene- 


my; and while they were preparing to make the beſt 
Defence and Oppofition which the ſaddenneſs of the 


Accident would permit, Demetrius who perceived the 
Mouth of the Haven defenceleſs and open, ftood in di- 
realy into the Port: As ſoon as he was entered, mount- 


ing upon the Poop of the Admiral Gally, and making 


a Signal with his Hand, intimating that he had fome- 
thing to ſay, he cauſed a Herald with a loud Voice to 
make Proclamation, That be wvas come thitber worth that 
mighty Fleet, by the Command of his Father, but wwith no 
ether Deſign than what he prayed the Gods to proſper 


woith Sueceſt proportienable to bis pious Intention, hich 
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— to deliver them from the Oppreſſion of Caſſander; b 
aba ſe out that armed Force, by which be beld them in a 


eruel Suhjection, and to reflore to them the Freedom of 


their Ancient Laws and Government, eps 
The People hearing 'This, preſently threw down their 
Arms, and clapping their Hands, with loud Acclama- 


tions of Joy they immediately intreated Demetrius to. 
land, calling him their Deliverer and Benefactor, and 
aſſuring him of a welcome Entertainment. This ſud- 


den Revolt of the Citizens obliged Phalereus, who ſaw. 
it · impoſſible to reſiſt, to ſend certain of his Officers to 
Demetrius, to requeſt from him, upon his Surrender, 


honourable Uſage and Protection from the Outrages of 


the People, who hated him for Caſſander's ſake, and 


whoſe Inſolences, in this change of his Fortune, he had 


but too juſt Apprehenfions to be afraid of, Demetrius, 
according to his accuſtomed Generoſity, treated the 
Meſſengers very reſpectfuily, and having an extraordi- 


Veneration for the Perſon and Virtue of Pbalereus, 


he ſent Ariſtodemus of Miletus, a particular Favourite 


to Antigonus, back again with the Meſlengers, to af- 


ſure Fhalereus, and Thoſe under his Command, not 
only of their Liberty but Security, and accordingly he 
ſent them away with a ſufficient Convoy to the City of 
Thebes ; whither Phalereus defired he might have Li- 
berty to retire. oy „ 

Now though Demetrius had the moſt paſſionate Deſire 


in the World to view the ſo much celebrated City of 


Athens, yet having ſolemnly vowed he would not enter 
into it, till he had given it entire Liberty from Caſſan- 


der, he forbore it for the preſent, and having blocked 


up the Citadel of Munychia with a ftrong Rampart and 
deep Graff, he immediately weighed, and with his 


Fleet ſtood over for Megara, where alſo Caſſander had 


a ſtrong Garriſon, which would, if not removed, prove 


an uneaſy Neighbourhood to his newly-delivered Atbe- 


Whilſt his Army laid cloſe Siege to Megara, Deme- 
trius underſtanding that Cratęſipolis the Widow of Poli- 
kj | „ 
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than her Virtue, was at Patras, and that as he under- 
ſtood ſhe had no Averſion for him, he reſolved ſecretly 


to make her a Viſit z and therefore leaving the Siege, | 
he took only a few light Horſemen for his Attendants; - 


and went in purſuit of this extravagant Amour: And 
that he might without Diſcovery, and with more Free- 


dom, enjoy the Converſation of this celebrated Beauty, 


he commanded his Retinue to pitch a Tent at ſome 
Diſtance from Patras, and there to attend his Return, 


and ſo with only two or three of his moſt intimate 
Conſidents he took his way towards the City; but whe- 
ther by the Treachery of the Lady, or by pure Acci- 
dent, is uncertain, ſo it happened, he fell into an Am- 


buſcade of a Party of Caſſander' s Troops, and was ſo 


warmly purſued, that he was obliged by changing his 
Coat with one of the ordinary Soldiers, and by the 


Swiftneſs of his Horſe to purchaſe a diſhonourable 
Safety, the juſt Reward of ſuch an Adventure, nar- 


rowly eſcaping being made Priſener to his Enemies, by 
rendering up his Liberty to the Charms of a laſcivious 


Woman, and an unjuſtifiable Paſſion, The Party find- 
ing he was too well mounted to be taken, returned and 


ſeized his Tent, where they found many curious Pre- 


ſents intended for his Miſtreſs, which was an Addition 
to his Diſgrace, tho a Reward proportionable to the 
Undertaking. 1 9 | 


But he had better Succeſs in his Wars than in his 


Amours, for returning to the Camp, he ſtormed the 
City of Megara; but at the Requeſt of the Athenians, 
who had aſſiſted him in the Expedition, he would not 


E his Soldiers to commit any Violences or Spoil, 
ut ha 


ving chaſed away the Garriſon, he reſtored the 
Inhabitants to their Freedom and Laws, as he had be- 


fore treated the Athenians, It happened that the Phi- 
loſopher S:ti/po did at that time reſide near Megara, a 


Perſon of great Reputation for his retired and contem- 
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ſerebon, à Lady whoſe Beauty was in greater Reputation 


plative Life; Demetrius, who had a great Curioſity 4 
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ſee ins, ſent for him, and the - Philoſopher beidy come. 
into his Preſence, Stilpo, faid he, J hope you have re- 
ceived no ill Uſage, nor loft any of your Goods by my So. 
diers; My Lord, replied he u, I bave not met 
ruin any obo have thought 2 or Virtue fo un- 
luable as to plunder them from me. But it ſeems, that 
upon the taking of the City Demetrius had beſtowed 
Liberty upon all the Slaves, and among the reft | 
the only one belonging to the poor Philoſopher ; and 
when he was about to take his leave, Demetrius, hav- 
ing extremely carefigd/ him, Mell, Stilpo, faid he, T 
leave your City in perfect Liberty and Freedom ; ; True, my 
Lord, anſwered he briskly, for you have not left ws fo 
— as one Slave belonging to us ; 
Demetrius returning from Megara immediately fir 
down before the Citadel of Munychia, which in a few” 
days he took by Aſſault, and cauſed the Fortifications 
to be demoliſhed ; and thus having accompliſhed his 
Deſign, at the importunity of the Arbenians, who re- 
queſted him to refreſh himfelf after his Fatigue, he ſo- 
lemnly entered the City, where cauſing the People to be 
ſummoned, in the hearing of a numerous Aſſembly, he 
publickly acquainted them, That he did not only freely 
reſtore them to the Liberty of their former popular Go 
vernment, but would prevail with his Father Anti 
to beſtow upon them fifteen thouſand Meaſures of 
Wheat, and ſuch a proportion of Timber, as would 
enable them to build an hundred Gallies for the: Defence 
of their City. In this manner did the Athenians reco- 
ver their popular State, after they had loſt it for the 
— of fifteen Years, from the time of the fatal War 
of Lamia, and the unlucky Battle before the City of 
Cranon; after which they had been under a ſeeming 
Oligarchy, but really under the ſingle Government of 
Demetrius Phalereus the Lieutenant of Cgſſander. 
But the exceſſive Honours which the Athenians be 
/ Rtowed upon their Deliverers, Antigonus and Demetrius, 
drew upon them the Envy of other Princes, and an- 
eval | - 
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univerſal Jealouſy among all their Neighbours ; for here 
it was, that by the Courtſhip of the Athenians, they 
firſt took upon them the Stile of Majeſty and the Title 


of Kings, which hitherto they had declined, as only of 


right appertaining to the lineal Deſcendants of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, and which the reft of his 
Captains ſeemed to renounce. But ſo tranſported were 
the Athenians, that with a wild and extravagant Grati- 
tude, they beftowed upon them not only the Title of 
Kings, but of their Tutelar Deities and Deliverers ; and 
to enhance the Compliment, by a common Vote it was 
decreed to change the Stile of the City, which formerly 
named the Year according to the name of the Annual 
Magiſtrate z ſo that now a Prieſt. of the two Tutelar 


Divinities, who was to be yearly cheſen, was to have 


that Honour; and all publick Acts and Inftruments 
were ordered to bear their Teft under his Name. And 
in the Peplum, which was conſtantly born in Proceſſion 
in Minerva's ſolemn Feſtival, they cauſed the Portraits 
of thoſe twe Princes to be drawn among the reft of 
their Gods, the Patrons and Guardians of their City. 
They alſo cauſed an Altar to be erected and conſecrated 
in the Place where Demetrius firſt alighted from his 
Chariot, calling it the Altar of the Deſcent of Deme- 
triusz they added two new Companies or Tribes to 
their former Number, calling them after the Names of 


thoſe Princes Antigonides ond Demetriades ; and to the 


Senate, which conſiſted of five hundred Perſons, Fifty 
being choſen according to the ancient Conftitution out 
of every Tribe, they added one Hundred more out of 
theſe two new Companies. But the moſt ſordid of all 
their groſs and unmanly Flatteries was the Decree pro- 
poſed by Stratocles, by which it was ordained and enacted, 
that the Ambaſſadors, which they ſhould ſend to Anti- 

us and Demetrius, ſhould have the ſame Stile and 
CharaQer with Thoſe they were accuſtomed to ſend to 
Delphi, to conſult the Oracle of the Pythian Apollo, or 


to Elis to the Olympian Jupiter, to perform the Gre- 


aan Solemnities, and to make Oblations for the Safety 
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and Preſervation of their City, whom they called, The 
Ambaſſadors of the Gods. 7 ee 
This Scratocles was a Perſon of a moſt inſolent and 
vicious Temper, one who had led a lewd and diſhoneſt 


Life, not much unlike the infamous Cleon. He kept 2 
Concubine named Phylacium, who one day bringing him 


2 Diſh of certain Heads for his Dinner; Look, ſaid he 


diſdainfully, I muſt dine upon Heads, which wwe Stateſ- 
men play with like Tennis-balls, At another time, when 
the Athenians received that notable Defeat near the 
Iſland of Amorgos, he haſted from the Encounter, and 
before the News could arrive at the City, having got a 
Chaplet of Flowers upon his Head, he came riding 
through the Ceramigue Street, with ſuch a ſhew of Tri- 
umph, as if the Athenians had been Conquerors, and 
inſtantly commanded all the People to render Thanks to 
the immortal Gods, and keep a folemn Feftival for the 
happy Victory. But whilſt they were in the height of 
their Gaiety and Joy, the Meſſengers, who had made 
no haſte to bring the evil Tidings, arrived with a true 
Account of the Diſaſter, and the People being enraged 
that he had thus impoſed upon them, he confidently 
eame among them, and made this Jeft of the Matter, 
Very fine, ſaid he, and I warrant you think you do 
bravely now to be angry, and to reproach me for bawing 
made you tzvo Holidays, This was the way of this Hu- 
mouriſt Stratocles. 8 | 

But there was ſtill Another of theſe audacious Flat- 
terers Eotter even than Fire, if I may make uſe of the 
Words of Ariſtopbanes, who reſolving to out-ſhoot Stra- 
tocles in his own Bow, propoſed, that it ſhould be de- 
creed, that whenſoever Demetrius ſhould honour their 
City with his Royal Preſence, they ſhould treat him 
with the ſame Ceremonies and Honours as they were 
accuſtomed to pay to the Deities of Ceres and Bacrhus, 
and that to make his Reception more {plendid and mag- 
nificent,” a Talent of Silver ſhould be iſſued out of the 
Exchequer to provide Sacrifices and Oblations, to be of- 
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Ia ſhort, they ſtrained their Invention to that degree 
of Kntravagancy, that they changed the 

Name of the Month of (1) Munychion, (1) January, 
and called it Demetrios; and the Feſtivals 

of Bacchus, which uſed to be- celebrated upon the laſt 
Day of that Month by the Name of Dionyſia, they al- 
tered into the Name of Demetria. But the incenſed 
Deities ſoon manifeſted their Diſpleaſure at theſe ſacri- 
legious Flatteries, by divers uncommon Preſages and 
Prodigies; for as they were in a pompous. Proceſſion 
carrying the Peplum, in which Antigonus and Demetrius 
were by publick Decree repreſented — with Ju- 
Piter and Minerva, through the high Street, a ſudden 
and impetuous Guſt of Wind tore the Banner from the 
top to the bottom. A ftrange Crop of poiſonous Hem- 
lock, a Weed formerly an abſolute Foreigner to that 
Soil, ſprung up about the Altars which they had erected 
to thoſe new Divinities z they were forced alſo to inter- 
Tat the ſolemn Feſtivals of Bacchus, for that the very 
Day on which they uſed to be annually celebrated, there 
happened ſuch a ſevere and rigorous. Froft, that not 
only the Vines and Fig-trees were all blaſted, but even 
the green Wheat was likewiſe deſtroyed ; which gave 
oecaſion to Philipides, a * Tamy to Stratocles, 
* laſh him in theſe Verſes. 


© The Mar of 20bom our blaſted Vines complain, 
Aud the Torn Enſign, which the Gods diſdain, 


No did to Mortals Divine Honours pay, 


Ttuas He obo hurt . an innocent Play. 


This Philipides was a Perſon for whom King 7 
chns had fuch an extraordinary Value, that for His ſake 


he conferred many Royal Favours upon the Athenians, 


and had even ſuch a ſuperſtitious Veneration for him, 


that when he was about to undertake any Affair ox 


great Importance, he ever conſulted firſt with Philipides, 
and was uſed to ſay, that he always took his very Pre- 
ſence for a _—_ Omen in his Enterpriſes. Nor was it 
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altogether without Reaſon that he thus eſteemed him, 
for Philipides was a Perſon of an honeſt and divertive 
Converſation, wholly free from the nauſeous Humours 
of the ſervile and officious Courtiers ; and as his Hu- 
mour was eaſy and innocent, ſo was it alſo gay and 
pleaſant, as may appear by this Paſſage. Lyſimacbus 
upon a certain time being extremely obliged with his 
diverting Company, demanded of him, Pbilipides, ſaid 
he, what will you that I ſhould gratify you withal, and 

I will do it? With what your Majeſty pleaſes, replied 
he, provided you do not load me with the Honour of being 

of your Privy-Council, Such a Perſon was honeſt Phi- 

. Iipides, and I therefore thought it not amiſs to prefer 
the innocent Comedian, before this impious haranguing 
Flatterer Stratocles. | Ads 
But That which exceeds all other Follies and Flatte- 
ries was That of Dromoclides of Sphettus, who when 
there was a Debate concerning ſending to the Delpbian 
Oracle to enquire the lucky Minute for the Conſecra- 
tion of certain Bucklers, he propounded in the Aſſem- 
bly, that they ſhould rather ſend to conſult the. Oracle 
of Demetrius ; and for the horrible Rarity of the Pro- 
poſition, I will repeat the very Words of the Decretal hit 
Order, which was in theſe Terms. May it be bappy thi 
and propitious ! The People of Athens bave decreed and Pr 
ordained, that a fit Perſon ſhall be choſen among the Dit 
Athenian Citizens, bb ſhall be deputed to be ſent to our fig 
great Deliverer, and after be bath duly performed the lud 
Juſt Rites and Sacrifices, ſhall enquire of bim, in what 

moſt religious and decent manner be will pleaſe to direct the . 
Conſecration of the Bucklers ; and according to the Anſwer | _ 
vubich bis Oracleſhip ſhall be — — to return, the People 
Hall be obliged to put it in ly Execution, Thus did 

| theſe officious Flatterers, with their impious Breath, 
blow up poor Demetrius, already crazed with his Suc- 
ceſſes and Honours, almoſt into a perfe& Madneſs. 
Demetrius, who was naturally amorous, in this In- 
terval of Leiſure from his Martial Affairs, became paſ- 
fionately in Love with a fair Atbenian Lady, 22 
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Name was Eurydice : She was deſcended of the ancient 
Houſe of Miltiades, that celebrated Captain, and had 
been married very young to Opbeltas Prince of Cyrene, 
but having the Misfortune to be divorced from him by 
his untimely Death, the was not able to brook that me- 
lancholy Court, but retired herſelf to Athens, whence 
Demetrius, who was as fortunate at ſtorming the tender 
Hearts of fair Ladies, as the Walls of the moſt obſti- 
nate Cities, after a ſhort Siege of Courtſhip 6vercame 
the Difficulties and Averſions, with which the defended 


+ herſelf againſt ſecond Nuptials, and was married to her, 


The Athenians took this Marriage for an extraordinary 
Favour done to their City of which the Lady was a 
Native, when-as in Truth it was the effect of a natural 
Propenſity which he had to Variety, for he had many 
Wives at the fame time; but among them all Phila 
was the Lady to whom he paid the moſt Reſpe&t 2 
Deference; the was the Daughter of Antipater, and 


the Widow of Craterus, who while he lived was of all | 


the Succeſſors of Alexander the moſt beloved, and at 
his Death the moſt univerſally lamented by the Mace- 
donians : And for theſe Reaſons Antigonus had obliged 
him to marry her, notwithſtanding the Diſparity of 
their Years, Demetrius being much younger than that 
Princeſs 3 and when upon hit Account he made ſome 


Difficulty of complying with his Father's Pleaſure, An- 


rigonus whiſpered him ſoftly in his Ear this Couplet al. 
luding to ſome Verſes 1 in Euripides: 


Let not ber Years your Love abate, © 
But marry wohere' s the beſt Eſtate, 


But as it frequently happens in ſuch unequal Matches, 


how much Reſpect and Deference ſoever Demetrius paid 
to her Birth, Quality and Fortune, Phi//a was never in- 
tirely poſſeſſed of his Heart: for hefides feveral other 
Ladies whom” he married, he had always many Miſ- 
treſſes, and was a Prince that ſurpaſſed all others of his 
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time, in abandoning himſelf to the infamous Slavery of 
his Paſſions, and unbounded Pleaſures, - © 
But he was not ſo abſolutely charmed with the ſoft 
Lute of Venus, but that he had Rill an Ear ſor the ſhrill 
Notes of Bellona's Trumpet; and there happening at 
this time a new Conteſt with Prolemy, concerning the 
Iſland of Cyprus, Antigonus ſent for him to eommand 
his Troops in that —— His Unwillingneſs to 
abanden the glorious Enterpriſe of the Deliverance of 
Greece, which he had ſo fortunately begun, did for ſome 
time ſtruggle with his Compliance to the King's Com- 
mand; and ſeeing that he could not at preſent effect his De- 
| fon by the Force of his Arms, he attempted to accompliſh 
by Cunning and Artifice : He ſent therefore to Cleoni - 
des, Ptolemy s Governor in Sicyon and Corinth, and pri- 
vately made him ws advantageous Offers, if he would 
only retire from thoſe Places, and leave them at entire 
Liberty: But Cleonidas diſdainfully rejeRing all ſorts of 
Conditions, which might blemiſh his Reputation with 
the Infamy of ſo baſe a Treachery to his Maſter, he 
was for that time forced to quit the Proſecution of his 
Deſigns in Favour of the Grecians, and to apply himſelf 
to the War with Ptolemy : He therefore embarked his 
Troops, and with a mighty Navy ſailed directly to the 
Iſland of Cyprus, where immediately upon his Arrival 
he fell upon Menelaus the Brother of Ptolemy," and gave 
him a riotable Defeat. The News of this Aﬀront ſo 
inraged Ptolemy, that he came in Perſon with all his 
Naval Power and Land-Forces, to revenge the Diſgrace 
of his Brother's Overthrow. "5. e we" ck 
When both theſe Fleets were come within - fight, 
Ptolemy having commanded His to drop their Anchors, 
He ſent this inſolent Meſſage to Demetrius, That if be 
conſulted his Safety or Honour, be-vould take this timely 
Advice, and inſtantly retire, before bis <vhole Fleet and 
Land- Forces were come up, for that otheraviſe be would 
compel bim to do it with Shame and Ignominy, Demetrius, 
not in the leaſt ſhocked by theſe impotent Menaces, re- 
225 , 7 turned 
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turned him an Anſwer more civil in Appearance, but 
not leſs high and daring. You may acquaint Ptolemy, 
ſaid he to the Meſſengers, that I will do him the Fawour 
to permit bim to eſcape, if be will oblige bimſelf upon 
his Honour to withdraw bis Garriſons from Sicyon and 
Corinth, and make thoſe Cities Paſſeſſors of their own - 
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q The Conteſt between theſe two potent Princes, and 
f the Iſſue of this War was ſuch, as had not only a fingle 
* Influence upon themſelves, but muſt draw after it the 
4 Intereſts of many other Princes and Sovereigns; for 
2 it was apparent that He upon whom Victory ſhould in- 
h cline to beſtow her Laurels, would thereby become not 
* only Maſter of the Kingdoms of Cyprus and Syria, but 
"4 be undoubtedly the moſt potent and tormidable'Monarchi 
14 of all the Succeſſors of Alexander. 5 
* The Fleets had not long lain within View of one ano» 
* ther, but that Prolemy reſolving to put it to the Iſſue of 
ich a Combat, and in order thereunto, having commanded 


he Menelaus, who lay in the Port of Salamine with fixty 
his Gallies, that in the heat of the Engagement he ſhould 
ſel | attack the Rear of Demetrius's Fleet, he inſtantly 
Pie weighed, and with all the Force of Sails and Oars he 
the aſſailed Demetrius with a Fleet of one hundred Gallies, 
ral excellently well-manned and appointed for the Combat, 
ave But Demetrius, who apprehended his Defign, commanded 
t ſo ten of. his Gallies to row up to the very Mouth of the 
"oe Haven of Salamine, and there to place themſelves fo 
ace advantageouſly, that Menelaus could neither come out 
with his Fleet, nor be able to combat them, but upon 
ht, unequal: Numbers; and after This, having ranged his 
hors, Land-Army upon the Shore, he advanced to meet 
if be Ptolemy with one hundred and eighty Gallies; and at- 
;mely tacked him with ſuch a furious-Impetuoſity, that in a 
and little time he forced him, with only eight of the lighteſt 
vould | and moſt nimble Sailors in his Fleet, to ſave himſelf by 
tris, Flight; leaving Demetrius in fo intite a Poſſeſſion of the 
g. re- Victory, that ſeventy of his ſtouteſt Gallies were taken, 
:wned and the reſt ſunk, _— with all the Seamen, Sol- 
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diers, Victuallers, and the Veſſels, which carried his 
Women, Friends, Officers, and principal Servants, his 
Treaſure, and all the Engines and Ammunition which 
he had provided for the War. 

Among the Number of Thoſe whom Fortune by that 
Victory made Priſoners to Demetrius, the celebrated 
Lamia chanced to be One; a Lady, whoſe Beauty, ad- 
mirable Skill upon the Lute, and charming Voice had 
rendered her extremely admired ; and after ſhe began to 
entertain much Courtthip, ſhe Rtill increaſed in that in- 
famous kind of Fame; and although the was now paſt 
the Meridian Glories of her Beauty, yet had ſhe ſome- 
thing ſo agreeable in her Humour and Converſation, that 
Demetrius quickly exchanged his Liberty with her, and 
became a Priſoner to her Charms, to that degree, as 
that it was ſaid, All other Ladies were amorous of. De- 
metrius, But Demetrius vas amorous only of Lamia. 

After the gaining of this fignal Victory, Demetrius, 
came before Salamine; and Menelaus, upon his firſt 
Approach, being unable to make any confiderable Re- 
ſiſtance, ſurrendered himſelf and all his Fleet, together 
with twelve hundred Horſe, and twelve thouſand Foot, 
with all their Arms and Ammunition : But That which 
added to the Glory of this Victory, was the generous 
Deportment of Demetrius to the Vanquiſhed ; for after 
he had given honourable Funerals to the Dead, he be- 
ſtowed Liberty upon the Living; and that he might not 
forget his flattering Aebenians, he ſent Them, as a Pre- 
ſent, compleat Arms for twelve hundred Men. 

To carry this happy News, Ariffodemzs of Miletus, 
the moſt affected Flatterer belonging to the Court, was 
diſpatched to Antigonus; and He, to enhance the wel- 
come Meſſage, was reſolved to raiſe the ExpeQation to 
the higheſt Pitch, by delaying his Satisfaction to the 
lateſt Moment: He therefore commanded the Frigate, 
which tranſported him, to come to an Anchor in the 
Road ; and having ordered all the Ship-Crew to remain 
aboard, he took the Long-Boat, and was ſet aſhore 
Alone: One may well imagine the King was in ou 
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Pain to know the Iſſue of this Encounter, and when he 
was informed, that Ariſtodemus was coming all alone, it 
put him into ſtrange Inquietudes, and Diforders, leſt he 
ſhould be charged with ſome fatal Tidings ; his Impa- 


tience growing importunate, he fent one Meſfenger after 


another, to enquire what News; but Ariſſodemus, walk- 


ing very gravely, and with a ſettled Countenance, with- 


out making any anſwer, till marched on' ſoftly towards 
the Palace: Autigonus, who could not divine the mean- 
ing of this Delay, and no longer able to ſapport the 
Eagerneſs of his Expectations, deſcended to the Gate of 
the Palace, followed by a Train of inquiſitive Courtiers, 
and trembling, betwixt the uneaſy Combat of the Paf- 
fions of Hope and Fear, he advanced-to meet this Fan- 
taſtick Envoy; as ſoon as Ariftodemus ſaw him within 
hearing, ftretching out his Hands, he accofted him with 
this loud Exclamation, Royal Sir, faid he, Rejoice ! We 
have gloriouſly vanquiſhed Ptolemy, We are abſolute Ma- 


ers of Cyprus, and have taken above ſixteen thouſand 


Priſoners. To which Antigonus coldly replied, Welkame 
good News ; but truly you have 
made us purchaſe it at ſo enhanced a Price of Eæpectation, 
you muſt e en be content to be paid in your own Coin, and 
languiſh in the long Expectancy of a flew Reward, 
The Courtiers, who were ecſtafied with this good 
News, taking a ſudden Hint from this Appellation of 
Ariſtodemus, in great Pomp proclaimed Antigonus and 
Demetrius Kings, and immediately placed a Diadem upon 
the Head of Antigonus, who ſent a rich Crown alfo to 
his Son; the Superſcription of the Letter which accom- 
panied it, being, To the moſt excellent Majeſly of King 
Demetrius, . 
This News arriving in Ægype, that they might not 
ſeem to be dejected with the late Defeat, the /Zpyprians 
alſo took Occaſion to beſtow the Stile of King upon 


Ptolemy ;\ :nd the reſt of the Sueceſſors of Alexander, 
reſolving not to be behind- hand with them, aſſumed alſo 


the Title of Kings: Lyſimacbus taking at the ſame time 


the Royal. Diadem, and 2 who had before re- 
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ceived it in all Addreſſes from the barbarous Nations, 
alſo took it upon him in all the Applications which 
were made unto him from the Græcians: As for Caſſan- 
der, he ſtill retained his ancient Stile in all his Letters 
and publick Inſtruments, leaving Others, who addreſſed 
themſelves unto bim, at Liberty, whether they would 
give him the Title of King, or wholly omit it. 

But this new Addition of Honour was not confined 
only to the Name of King, or the Royal Ornaments, 
but ſeemed to inſpire them with ſuch haughty Senti- 
ments, as in a manner changed their very Natures, and 
way of Living: For now they abandoned -the former 
Familiarities towards their Friends, and in their very 
Mien, Gate, Salutations, and other Deportments, be- 
gan to affect a ſupercilious State, and diſagreeable Re- 
ſervedneſs, and affectation of Grandeur; appearing ra- 
ther like formal Actors upon a Theatre, than thoſe 
eaſy, free, and obliging Perſons they were before; and 
to render themſeves more feared, they put on with the 
Royal Habit, a certain Cruelty to their Subjects, to 
whom the fight of Puniſhments had formerly been very 
rare and unfrequent ; but throwing away the Vizor of 
Popularity, they now openly avowed themſelves abſolute 
Sovereigns. This Fear of their Diſpleaſure begot the un- 
manly Vice of Flattery among their Followers, the 

whole Court ftriving who ſhould be moſt forward in 
theſe obſequious and mean Compliances with theſe Hu- 
mours, which, upon this Change, they had taken up. 
Antigonus extremely elevated with the Succeſs of his 
Arms at Cyprus, under the Conduct of Demetrius, re- 
ſolved to puſh on his good Fortune, and in Perſon to 
Jead the whole Power of his Empire againſt King 
Ptolemy by Land, whilſt Demetrius, as Admiral of the 
Naval” Forces, ſhould coaſt along the Shore, to aſſiſt 
Him by Sea, as occaſion ſhould require. In this Expe- 
dition it happened, that one Medius, a great Captain in 
the Army, had this odd preſaging Dream, he thought 
he ſaw Antigonus and his whole Army running, as if it 
had * a Ra; that at the firſt Karting they ran with 
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great Vigour and Swiftneſs; but that towards the end 
of the Career, he ſaw Antigonus come lagging up tired, 
and almoſt breathleſs, and quite ſpent ; and the Event 

proved accordingly ; for Antigonus met with many Diffi- 


culties and Extremities by Land; and Demetrius was ſo 


ſhattered by foul Weather at Sea, that he loſt divers of 
his beſt Ships, Himſelf very narrowly eſcaping a Ship- 


wreck ; ſo that all the great Expectations of this Cam- 


aign came juſt to nothing, they being obliged to return 
— without any thing beſides Loſſes aud Diſappoint- 
ments. * | 

Anti gonus, though now he was near the eightieth 
Year of his Age, ſeemed uncapable of the Fatigues of 
War by the Bulk of his Body, rather than by his Age, 
which was very vigorous for thoſe Years ; he therefore 
committed the Management of his greateſt Aﬀairs unto 
the Prince, whoſe Conduct was very admirably dextrous 
in Military Matters; and the old King was induced to 
bear with thoſe exceſſive Liberties, wherein he drowned 
himſelf in the time of Peace, becauſe he obſerved him 
to be the moſt temperate and abſtemious Perſon in the 
World in the time of War and Action, | : 

It happened, that returning -one Day from his Field- 

Exerciſes, and coming to the King as his Cuſtom was, 


to kiſs him, and doing it with a little more than uſual 


Warmneſs, What ! I warrant you, Demetrius, ſaid the, 
King ſmiling, you fancied you were at the Lips of your 
Miſtreſs Lamia: For She, of all his Women, had the 
moſt intire Poſſeſſion of his Heart, At another time, 
having been for ſeveral Days loſt in a Debauch among 
his Companions, and coming into the Preſence, he de- 
fired Antigonus that his Majeſty would excuſe him that 
he had not in ſo long time paid his Duty to him; the 
Reaſon of which was that he had been ſeized with ſo 
violent a Defluxion of Rheum, that he had been obliged 
to keep his Chamber. Well] replied the old King, 
looking very pleaſantly, I was informed ſo by your Ser- 
wants, but pray, Demetrius, tell me, did the Defluxion 


' Come from Chios or Thaſſos? alluding to the rich gon 
: that 
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that were brought from thaſe Places. And not long 
after, Demetrius having given it out, that he was indiſ- 
poſed, Antigonus had the Curiofity to make him a Viſits 
and coming to his Apartment, out bolts a ſprightly 
young Minion: The King entring, took a Seat by his 
Bed-fide, and taking hold of his Hand, began to feel his - 
Pulſe ; Demetrius, who was at a loſs what Excuſe to 
make, told him that he was now much better than he 
had been, and that he hoped his Fever had left him. 
Yes, replied the King very quick, I verily believe it has; 

* for I juſt now met it at your Chamber-Door, However, 
Antigonus did more eaſily connive at theſe Vices, in re- 
gard of the other excellent Qualities whereof he was 
poſſeſſed; and indeed, this was the true Temper of this 
Prince, that to whatever he addicted himſelf, whether 
good or bad, he refigned himſelf wholly to it for that 
time; and not after the Cuſtom of the Scytbians, who, 
in the midft of their Cups, were wont to call for their 
Arms, as it were to awaken-their Courage, ready to fall 
into a Lethargy with their plentiful Glaſſes. As for 
Demetrius, if he devoted himſelf to his Pleaſures and 
Luxury, he abandoned himſelf intirely to them; and if 
the Trumpet ſounged to Horſe, he was no leſs aſſiduous 
in the Fatigues of War: he was, beyond all doubt, a 
very great Captain, and moſt notably dexterous, not 
only in his Conduct, but in forming his Levies, and 
raifing an Army, and in making all the neceſſary Pre- 
parations of Stores and Magazines, the very Muſcles and 
Nerves of War, which he ever took care to provide in 
great Abundance. i 5 

HFis great Divertiſement was in building Gallies, and 
inventing Engines of War; and having naturally a 
Genius addicted to Machanicks, he did not apply it 
to the making of frivolous and unuſeful Toys, after the 
Humour of ſome other Princes, who ſpent their vacant 
Hours in Painting, Mufick, or Turning; as Sropus 
King of Macedon, who took great Pleaſure in making 

little Lamps and Tablets; or as Prolomæus Philometor, 
whoſe Diverſion was to cultivate Heilebore, Henbane, 
CNY Hemlock, 
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Hemlock, Aconite, Dorichnium, and other noxious Plants, 
which he uſed to ſow Himſelf in the Royal Gardens, 
and with great Diligence to gather the Seeds in their 
Seaſon, the Fruits and Juices, and to try Experiments 
of their Nature, Qualities and Virtues, The Parthias 
Kings employed themſelves ſomething better becoming 
their Dignity and Martial Humour ; for their Diverſion 
was to ſharpen the Points of their Arrows, Darts, and 
Javelins, But the Mechanick Inventions of Demetrius, 
though deſigned for Uſe and Service, had ſomething 
noble and magnificent withal; and the wondrous Con- 
trivance of them was ſo uncommon, that one might 
_ eafily read the Character of a great Mind and extraor- 
dinary Genius in the Princely Artifice; they were ſuch 
as by their magnificent and coſtly Structure, beſpoke 
themſelves the Products of a Royal Engineer, inſfomuch 
that they did not leſs ſurpriſe his Friends with their ſtu- 
pendious Magnificence, than they aſtoniſhed his Ene- 


mies with their dreadful Beauty; and it is no leſs plea- 


ſant than true, what is related of them, that the very 
Enemies againſt Whom they were to be employed for 
their Deſtruction, could not forbear running to gaze with 
Admiration upon his Gallies of five and fix Ranges of 
Oars, as they paſſed near their Coaſts ; and the Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Cities which were to be beſieged, and 
formed by thoſe terrible Engines, thronged to the Walls. 
which they were about to batter, to ſatisfy their Curio- 
fity with the agreeable Proſpect of thoſe ſtately Ma- 
chines, which from their uſe were called Helepoles, or 
Takers of Cities, And even Lyſimacbus, of all the Kinge 
of his time the greateſt Enemy of Demetrius, coming to 
raiſe the Siege of Solos in Cilicia, ſent to defire the Per- 
miſſion to ſee his Gallies, and admirable Engines, which 
Demetrius eaſily accorded him; and having gratified his 
Curiofity by a full View of them, ftruck at once with 
Fear and Admiration, he quitted the Place and his De- 
ſign of relieving the befieged City. The Rhodians alſo, 
whom he had long beſieged, and at la reduced to Com- 
poſition, made their humble Requeſt, that he would be- 


: 
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Now ſome one of theſe Engines upon Them, which 


they might preſerve as a Monument of His Puiſſanee, 
and Their brave Reſiſtance. 

The Quarrel betwixt Him and the Rbodrans, was 
upon the occafion of their being Allies of Ptolemy, whom 
they had aſſiſted againſt Demetrius; and in the Siege the 
greateſt of all the Engines was planted againſt their 
Walls; the Baſis of it was exactly ſquare, each fide con- 
taining twenty four Yards; the height of it was thirty 
three Yards, ſtill from the Baſis to the Top growing 
narrower, ſomething like a Cone or Pyramid: within 
it were ſeveral Apartments or Chambers, which were 
to be filled with armed Men, and in every Story or 
Apartment the Front towards the Enemy had Windows 
which were to be opened, in order -to their difcharging 
their Shot and Arrows againſt the Beſieged; but That 
which was moſt admirable, that notwithſtanding the 
vaſt Bigneſs of the Engine, yet when it was moved, it 
never fo much as once tottered, but went upon the Baſis 


with an equal Poiſe, maleing a ' mot dreadful Noiſe as it 


was forced along, and thereby gave both Wonder and 
Terror to the Spectators. 

Whilft Demetrius was at this Siege, there were 
brought to him from Cyprus two compleat Cuiraſſes of 
poliſhed Steel, weighing each of them no more than 
forty Pounds; and Zoilus, who had forged them, to 
ſne w the Excellence of their Temper, deſired that one 
of them might be tried with an Arrow ſhot ont of one 
of the Engines at no greater Diſtance than ſix and twen- 
ty Yards, and upon the Experiment, it was found, that 
though the Dart did exactly hit the Cuiraſs, yet it made 
no greater Impreſſion, than ſuch a ſlight Seratch as 


might be made with the Point of a Style or Graver. | 


Demetrius, who was wonderfully delighted with the 
Workmanſhip, having well rewarded the Artificer, Him- 


ſelf wore One of them in all his Encounters, and be- 


owed the Other upon Alcimus the Epiret, one of the 
moſt robuſt and gallant Captains in his Army; Tbis 
Alcimus was one of the ſtrongeſt Men in the World; = 
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his compleat Armour weighed ſixſcore Pound, whereas 
the Arms of the ableſt of the other Soldiers rarely ex- 
ceeded half that Weight; but notwithſtanding all his 
Strength and Courage, no Armour was Proof againſt 
his ill Deſtiny; for in a furious Attack, whilſt he wag 
gallantly fighting, and encouraging his Soldiers by his 
Example, he was ſlain near the Theatre during this Siege. 

The Rhodians all the time made a brave Defence, inſo- 
much that Demetrius evidently ſaw he was not to maſter 
them without great Difficulty and Hazard 5 nevertheleſs 
he perfiſted in his Reſolution to try the laſt Extremities; 
And the rather, becauſe that the Rbedians having taken 
a Veſſel in which there was embarked certain rich Hang - 


ings for his Pavilion, Apparel, and other Neceſſaries, as 


alſo the Letters from the Princeſs Philla, who had ſent 
them to him, they had undecently ſent Them to- 
gether with the Ship to Pfolemy;z being here-in far 
from imitating the honourable | 60k of the Athe- 


niant, who having ſurpriſed an Expreſs ſent from 


King Philip their Enemy, they opened all the Letters 
he was charged with, excepting only Thoſe directed ta 
Queen Olympias, which with great Civility they ſent 
unopened to her. Notwithſtanding this Provocation, 
Demetrius, into whoſe Power it ſhortly after came to 
have repaid the Affront, would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
tranſported with Revenge, ſo as to do a diſhonourable 
Action Himſelf, which he condemned in Them, It 
happened at that time that the celebrated Painter Proto- 

enes of Cannus was painting the Hiſtory of the Hero 
Salyſus; and the Piece was almoſt finiſhed, when De- 
metrius having made himſelf Maſter of the Suburb where 
the Painter was working at it, laid his Hands upon it. 
Immediately the Rhadians ſent a Herald to Demetrius, 
requeſting him to ſpare fo valuable a Performance, and 
not ſuffer any Injury to be done unto it. Demetrius re- 
turned for Anſwer, that be would ſooner ſet Fire ta all 
the Statues and Portraitures of his Father, than ſuffer tha 
leaſt Injury to be done to ſuch a curious Piece of laborious 
Sill and Beauty, For it is ſaid, that rn waz 
n | | even 
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| Sven Years about it, and that when Apelles firſt ſaw it, 
he was ſo ſurpriſed, that unable to ſtifle his Admiration, 
he ſtood mute, ſtruck at once with Wonder, and a little 
Emulation at the Beauty of the Work ; but recovering 
his Tranſport and his Tongue, A moſt admirable and 
marvellous Piece] ſaid he, but yet here want ſome of the 
Sweetneſs, and ſoft Touches of My Pencil, — will 
render my Paintings immortal, This curious Piece, 
among many others, was afterwards carried to Rome, 
where it was conſumed by an accidental Fire in that 
Ci 

Wand Demetrius thus fruitleſly maintained the Siege, 
21 the Rhodians no leſs obſtinately defended their City, 
the Atbenian Ambaſſadors came luckily to reſcue his 
Reputation, by propoſing an Accommodation between 
them, that ſo Demetrius might be at Liberty to aſſiſt 
Them againſt Caſſander, who had taken this Opportunity 
to beſiege the City of Abens: In-ſhort, a Peace was con- 
cluded, by which the Rbodiant were obliged to aſſiſt 
Antigonus and Demetrius againſt all their Enemies, ex- 
cepting Ptolemy the King of ZZgypt; and ſo ſoon as the 
Ratifications were exchanged, Deweetvins with a Fleet of 
three hundred and thirty Gallies, and a great Land- 
Army, failed directly to Athens,” where he not only diſ- 
lodged Cafſander, but falling upon his Rear, very much 
incommoded his Retreat, and purſuing him to the 
Straits of 7. le, obliged him there to a Battle, 
which ended in the total Overthrow' of ce 

Army. 
After this victory, he took the City of Heracka, the 
Citizens voluntarily opening their Gates to receive the 
Conqueror ; and the Garrifon, conſiſting of fix thouſand 
Macedonians, revolted to him, and took Service under 
his victorious Enſigns. In his Return, having given 
Liberty to all the Græcians on this fide the Straits of 
Thermopyle, made an Alliance with the Baeotians, and 
taken in the Cities of Cenchrees, Phyle, and Panacton, in 
which Caſſander had placed ſtrong Garriſons to awe the 
Country inte Obedience, he beftowed them upon the 
Athenians 3 
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Athenians ; and They, in Requital, though they had 
before been ſo profuſe in conferring Honours upon him, 


that one would have thought they had exhauſted all the 


ſtore of Invention, yet ſtrained and put their Wits upon 
the Rack, to extort from them new-deviſed Honours 
and Flatteries, They ordered him a Lodging behind 
Minerva's Temple, in the Apartment of the Virgins, 
the vowed Votaries of that Goddeſs; upon which Oc- 
caſion ſome of the Wits exerciſed their Talent, and 


took the Liberty to ſay, That Minerva had got a dan- 


gerous Inmate, and that it was not much to the Reputa= 
tion of ber Virgins Chaſtity to beep Company with Deme- 
trius, 200 wat not ſo over-ſtrait-laced in that ſort of Vir- 
tue; though it ſeems Antigonus had not given him the 
Example; for of Him it is reported, that one time, ob- 


ferving that his other Son Philip had Lodgings appointed 


in a Houſe where there were three pretty young Ladies, 
the King, without taking any Notice to his Son, ſent 
for the Officer who had taken up the Lodgings ; to 
whom he ſaid, Pray, good Sir, oblige me with removing 
my Son out of thoſe little pent Lodgings ; for I do not care 
to have theſe young People crowded One upon Another. 

As for Demetrius, he was ſo far from ſhewing any 
Reverence to the Goddeſs, with whom he had taken 


up his Quarters, and whoſe younger Brother he had 
the Vanity to have himſelf ſtiled, and upon that Score 
might have paid her ſome little decent Reſpect, that he 


gave himſelf up to the moſt infamous Liberties ; he de- 


degree, as is as little to the Reputation of a modeſt Pen 
to relate, as it was diſhonourable to the City ; which. 
may forever bluſh at thoſe laſcivious Liberties, in which 


this diſſolute Prince, by their ſervile Compliances, was 


not only permitted, but even tempted to debaſe both 
Theirs; and his own Honour and Glory; inſomuch that 


Lamia, Dema, Anticyra, and ſome other Ladies of com · 


mon ill Fame, for the Companions of hi Revels, 


bauched the young Men and Women of Athens, to that 


his Court ſeemed innocent, when he had only Chryſers, | 
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But among 8 a heap of Vice, there was + found one 


wel of ſevere Virtue and Chaſtity, whoſe Name de- 
es to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in the Records 
Honour, the young Damocles; whoſe ſurpaſſing Beauty 
ve him the particular Title of the beautiful Damocles, 
Pome trius had eſſayed all the ways of paſſionate Court- 
ſhips, Gifts, Threatnings, and Tt in order to 
obtain his Deſires, but All in vain. he was ſo 
fearful of coming in his way, that he je hue! himſelf 
from the Gymnaſium, and all other Places of publick 
Exerciſe, and went no where abroad but to a private 
Bagnio. Demetrius, who had ordered him to be watch- 
ed, timed it. ſo well, that he caught him alone in one 
of the bathing Rooms. In this Diſtreſs, Damocles taking 
Counſel from Deſpair, haſtily threw. off the Cover of 
| the Cauldron where the Water was boiling for the Ser- 
vice of the Bath, and leaping in over Head and Ears, 
Was ſtifled in a Moment. Thus fell the unhappy Vouth, 
deſerving of a better Fate, but with Sentiments truly 
great and noble, worthy his Country, and his moſt ex- 
quiſite Beauty. In This he was much unlike Cleonetus 
the Son of Cleomedon, who made Application to.Deme- 
crius, that by His Interceſſion the Fine of fifty Talents, 
in which his Father had been condemned by the People 
of Athens, might be remitted; Demetrius gave him Let- 
ters to that Effect; which, when he had produced at a 
Common Council, it aid not only diminiſh his Reputa- 
tion, but range ly ſhocked the Citizens; who though 
in Compliance with the Letters they remitted the Fine, 
vet they made an Edict, prohibiting any Citizen for the 
future 70 bring Letters of the lile Tenor from Demetrius; 
but being informed, Demetrius, to whom an Ac- 
count of it was carried, xeſenting/it as an high Indignity 
and Acfront, that he gave out ſome paſſionate and me- 
nacing Words about it, theſe trembling Flatterers did 
not only reſcind and vacate the former Order, but inhu- 
* manly put ſome of the Propoſers and Adviſers of it to 
Death, and baniſhed Others; and to make up the Mat- 
7 W it Was in a full enacted and OY That 
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what ſuewer King Demetrius ſhould in time to come ordain, 
ſpould be eſteemed ſacred towards the Gods, and invidlabh 
to Men, Upon which, when ſome of the beſt of the 
Citizens had ſaid, That certainly Stratocles muſt be ftark 
mad, and out of his Wits, to make ſuch a horrid and 
impious Decree, Demochares'the Laconian replied, That 
if Stratocles had not been ſo mad, all the World muſt cone 
elude him out of his Wits; thereby intimating what an 
advantageous Trade he made of this impious and ſervile 
Flattery: But Demochares paid dearly for his Wit; for 
being accuſed before the criminal Judges, they ſentenced 
bim to Baniſkment. This was the natural Reſult of 
their new-regained Liberty, and the true Character of 
the Temper of a Popular State, which is only a Liberty 
for all Perſons to be Slaves to the wild, arbitrary, and 
extravagant Humours of a giddy, rafh, and inconſtant 
Multitude of Fools, managed by a Set of more cunning 
Knaves. | | 0 
After This, Demetrius marched with his Forces into 
Peloponneſus, where the Terror of his Victories had ſo 
benummed the Heart? and Hands of his Enemies, that 
not One of them had the Courage to oppoſe the Torrent 
of his Arms; but before his Approach abandoned all the 
Towns and Garriſons which they were poſſeſſed of; io 
that he reduced all Arcadia under his Obedience, 5 1 
the Cities of Mantinea and Arges; he alſo by Compoſi 
tion had Sicyon and Corinth ſurrendered unto him, paying 
to their reſpective Garriſons an hundred Talents. 0 
About this time it happened that the ſolemn Feſtivals 
of Juno were to be celebrated with the accuſtomed 
Sports at Argos; and Demetrius, who was reſolved, by 
affiſting at them, to render the Solemnity more ſplendid 
and magnificent, fell in Love with, and married the fair 
Deidamia, the Daughter of Zacus, King of the Moleſ- 
ans, and Siſter to Pyrrbus; which Nuptials did not a 
little contribute to the heightning of thoſe Solemnities 
and Entertainments dedicated to Juno, the Goddeſs of 
Marriages : At the ſame time alfo, he prevailed with 
the Sicyonians to change the Situation of their City, to 
0 N 2 A. 
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a Place far more- pleaſant and commodious, where they 
built a new one, and complimented him with giving it 
the Name of Demetriada; and in Conclufion, his Affairs 
being conducted to this proſperous Iſſue, he ſummoned 
a general Aſſembly of the Grecians to meet him at the 
Tfhmus in Peloponneſus; where, by an extraordinary 
Concourſe of People, he was with an unanimous Con- 
ſent proclaimed Captain-General of the Greeks ; as be- 
fore Him Philip and Alexander the Great had been; And 
being blown up with the freſh Gales of his proſperous 
Fortune, he had the Vanity to fancy Himſelf not only 
equal, but ſuperior to thoſe two Famous and Renowned 


Kings: In This indeed he out-did even Alexander Him- 


ſelf, who would never take upon him the Title of 
King of Kings, as did Demetrius, though many Kings 
paid Homage to him; nor did he ever go about to leſſen, 
or diveſt any of Them who were his Tributaries, of the 
Stile of Kings; whereas Demetrius uſed to ridicule all 
Thoſe who gave the Title of Kings to any of the Suc- 
ceſſors of Alexander, except his Father and Himſelf ; 
and in his Entertainments, it was a common Diverfion 
with him, after his Own and his Father's had paſſed 
round by the Name of Kings, to drink the Health of 
Seleucus, with the Title of Great Maſter of the Ele- 
phants; of Ptolemy, by the Name of Lord High-Ad- 
miral ; of Lyſmachus, with the Addition of Lord-Trea- 
ſurer ; and of Agatbocles, by the Name of Governor of 
Sicily and the Iſlands, This vain Humour being re- 
Ported to theſe Princes, gave None of them any other 
Emotion, than that of deriding the inſolent Extravagan- 
_ cies of Demetrius; only Lyſimacbus reſented it with deep 
Indignation, it being in effect to reproach Him, as be- 
Ing an Eunuch ; Such being in thoſe Days uſually de- 
Puted to the Office of Treaſurers ; which made Lyſima- 


chus, who mortally hated him for this Indignity and 


Affront, to reproach him with his Amours to Lamia; 
of whom he ſaid, it was the firſt time. be ever ſaw a 
Miſs a? on the Theatre, Which, when it was told De- 
netrius, Well ! ſaid he, I would bave Lyſimac hus 
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tnow, that my Miſs is more boneft and virtuous than bis 


Penelope. | 

But to proceed: Demetrius being about to return to 
Athens, ſignified by his Letters to the City, that he had 
a Deſire to be enrolled in the Fraternity of the Prieſts of 
Ceres, and his Requeſt was, That, without attending the 
time commonly allotted from the Initials, to the Con- 
firmation of Thoſe admitted into that Order, he might 
at once be admitted to the uſual Ceremonies and My- 
ſeries which were to be performed upon that Occaſion : 
Now this was an Innovation abſolutely contrary to the 
Rules of the Foundation, and a Thing which had never 
been allowed before; for from immemorial Antiquity 
the leſſer Myſteries were celebrated in the Month of 
November, and the great Solemnity in Ofober followi 
ſo that conſequently none of the Novices were — 
to the Latter, till they had at* leaſt ſpent an intire 
Year in the State of Probationer : Yet all this notwith- 
ſtanding, when, in the publick Aſſembly, theſe Letters 
of Demetrius were produced and read, there was not one 


ſingle Perſon who. had the Courage to oppoſe them, ex- 


cept Pythodorus the Prieſt, who was Torch-bearer in 
thoſe Solemnities ; but it fignified nothing; for Srrats- 
cles, who was always wickedly ingenious, propoſed as 
an Expedient, that the Month of March, then current, 
ſhould by Edict be taken and reputed to be the Month 
of November; which being as ſoon agreed as offered, 
and Demetrius thereby admitted to the leſſer Ceremonies z 
by another Vote, they turned the ſame Month of 
March into the Month of October; by which Con- 
trivance, Demetrius: was alſo gratified with being an 
Actor in the Greater, and was admitted to the moſt ſe- 
cret Myſteries of that Solemnity; which gave the Co- 
median Pbhilipides an Occaſion to exerciſe his Wit upon 
Stratocles in this Couplet : * | 


| Soudivie: Skill | how ftrangely flattering Fear 
Into one Month hath crowded all the Tear. | 
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And upon his having propoſed, that Demetrius ſhould 


lodge in the Temple of Minerva within the Caſtle, theſe; 


Stratocles thinks it is no Sin, ; 
To turn a Temple to an Im; © 

Or with lewd wanton Company, 

To blaſt Minerva's Chaſtity. . 


. . Moſt certain it is, that the flagitious Crimes which 
were then commited, deſerved a ſevere Satire. And 
Demetrius Himſelf did in ſome meaſure ſcourge their 
mad Impiety by his unbounded Inſolencies; but That 
-which did above all other things regret the Athenians, 
Was, That having given Command, that they ſhould 
with all Expedition raiſe for his Service two hundred and 
fifty Talents, and They to comply with his Demands, 
being forced to levy it upon the People, with the Se- 
verity of taking Diſtreſſes; when they preſented him 
with the Money, which they had with ſuch Difficulty 
raiſed, as if it were a trifling Sum, he commanded it 
to be given to Lamia, and the reſt of his Women, to 
buy them perfumed Waſh-Balls for their Baths ; by 
which kind of Treatment, it is a Queſtion, whether 
the Shame or the Loſs, the manner of his contemptuous 
Expreſſion, or the parting with their Money, was the 
more galling Affliction to thoſe fooliſh People; tho? the 
Story is variouſly reported; and Some affirm, it was the 
Theſſalians, and not the Athenians, who were thus 
treated by him. But however, This is moſt certain, 
_ . that Lamia ſqueezed conſiderable Sums of Money from 
then}, upon Pretence of making a great Entertainment 
for him; and in Truth the Supper was of that Magnifi- 
cence and Plenty, and managed with ſo much Skill and 
pleaſing Variety, that Lyncæus of Samos, who was pre- 
- ſent at it, thought it worth his pains to write a Deſcrip- 
tion of it. Upon this Occaſion, one of the comical 
Wits of the Town gave Lamia the Name of Helepolis; 
ſaying, She alone was an Engine ſufficient, without. any 
other, to deſtroy a City. And Democbares of Solis gave 
| vv 15 Demetrius 
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Demetrius the Appellation of Mytbos, which ſignifies a 


Tale or Fable; becauſe, ſaid he, There is never a Tale 
but has its Witch or Lamia at the end on't ; and Deme- 
trius has His Lamia 700, | | 
In ſhort, he was betwitched with this Woman to that 
degree, as for her Sake, not only to draw upon him- 
ſelf the Envy and Jealouſy of all his Wives, but the 
Hatred even of the beſt of his Friends; as appears by 
this Inſtance, Lyſimacbhus, ſhewing to the Ambaſſadors 
of Demetrius the Scars of thoſe Wounds which he had 
received upon his Thighs and Arms, by the Paws of 
the Lion, with which Alexander, in one of his furious 
Humours, had obliged him to combat, they ſmiling, 
replied, That the King their Maſter wvas not wwithout His 
Scars, but could ſhew upon his Neck the Marks of a Lamia, 


a no leſs —_— and furious Beaſt than That with 
evbich He had encountered. And if ſhe was not a real 


Enchantreſs, it is very odd and unaccountable, that 
Demetrius ſhould ſhew ſo great an Averſion to marry 
Philla, by reaſon of the Diſproportion of her Age, when 
yet he was ſo paſſionate of Lamia, who was ſo far paſt 
the Meridian of her Years, as to ſtand in need of other 
Charms beſides Thoſe. of Youth and Beauty. She had 
indeed a delicate Voice, and moſt admirable Touch upon 
the Lute, with which Demetrius was extremely delight- 
ed ; and one Evening, after ſhe had ' entertained him 
with that ſoft Muſick all the time he was at Supper, he 
demanded of Dema, whom, for her blunt way of ſpeak- 


ing any thing to him, they uſually called Mad Dema ; 


What ſay you, Dema ? Hou ſeems ſhe to you now ? Truly 
Sir, replied Dema, ſhe ſeems to me to be an old Woman. 


And Demetrius, another time at Supper, when the De- 


ſert was put on, reſuming the ſame Diſcourſe, Here 
Dema, ſaid he, ſee what delicious Fruit Lamia has ſent 
me; In troth, Sir, replied ſhe, if you will lie with my 
Mother, I will undertake ſbe ſhall ſend you much finer. 
It is alſo reported of this Lamia, how ſhe oppoſed the 
famous Sentence of Bocchoris, the Ægyptian Judge, on 


this manner: A certain young Spark, being wonderfully 


ſmitten 


1 n 


ſmitten with the Charms of a celebrated Courte ſan, whoſe 
Name was Thon!s, the inſatiable Proſtitute, thinking to 


make Advantage of his laſcivious Folly, promiſed ſhe 


would be at his Service; but withal, demanded ſo great 
a Sum, as he either was not able to give, or at leaſt 
thought too great a Price to purchaſe the Repentance of 

1 with it for one Night's Lodging: But it ſeems 

is Imagination, which was ſharp ſet upon what he had 
treated of in the Day, preſented him with the Poſſeſſion 
of her in a Dream; and the Shadow being much cheaper, 
and poſſibly wholſomer than the Subſtance, he was con- 


tented to have the Thoris of his Fancy, and his Money 


too, But the confident Woman having heard the Story, 
with the Effrontery of that unbluſhing Tribe, commen- 
ces a Suit againſt him, and lays her Action for ſo much 
Money as ſhe had demanded of him; alledging, it was 
but juſt that ſhe ſhould have Satisfaction, ſince he con- 
feſt he had had his Bargain: Bocchoris, who thought it 
the greateſt Juſtice to put an Affront upon ſuch Confi- 
dence, adviſed the Youth to bring into the Court ſo 
much Money. as ſhe had demanded, and to count it 
over, ſo as Thoms might hear the Noiſe ; which being 
done accordingly, Miſtreſs, ſaid Beceboris, you may go 
about your Buſineſs if you pleaſe, for 
own Coin, one Fancy being as g me; as Another. But 
Lamia, who, it ſeems, would do Advocate for one of 


her own Profeſſion, moved in Arreſt of Judgment, That 
the Sentence was no way equal, in regard, that the De- 


fire which Tbonis had to finger the Money, was in no 
ſort ſatisfied by hearing it chink, but rather increaſed ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the Youth was abundantly 
ſatisfied with the Enjoyment of Thonis in the Entertain- 
ment of his amorous Imaginations : But enough of La- 


mia; let us now return to Demetrius, whoſe Fortune 


beginning to bend her Brows, will conduct us from the 
Comical, to the more Tragical Occurrences, and darker 
Scenes, of his following Life. 

For now all theſe Kings whom he had diſobliged, or 


who were jealous of his ung Ambition and fotmida- 


ble 
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chere happened an odd kind of Alteration in the E 
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ble Power, entered into a ſtrong Confederacy againſt 
Him and his Father Antigonus; and aſſembling their 
united Strength, Demetrius was conſtrained to abandon 
Greece, and to join with his Father, to weather the 
Storm which was gathering from all Quarters, and ' 
threatened to diſcharge its Violence upon their Heads. 
Antigonus, upon the Occafion of this War, ſhewed a 
Courage and Fierceneſs much diſproportionate to his 
Years; he was a Prince of an undaunted Spirit, and 
could he but have preſerved a little Temper in his vain 
Ambition, and not have aſpired to an abſolute Sovereign- 
ty over the other Princes, Succeſſors of Alexander, who 
were his Equals, he might in all Probability not only 
have continued in the firſt Rank of them All, but have 
left that Honour to his Deſcendants 3 but he was of a 
violent and haughty Spirit, much addicted to undervalue 
all other Princes, and to treat them both in his Words 
and Actions more inſolently than was either conſiſtent ' 
with his Intereſt, his Prudence, or the Honour due to 
Kings z and though by this raſh Freedom of his Lan- 
guage, he had drawn a formidable Power of the moſt 
conſiderable Princes againſt him; yet when he firſt 
heard of the Confederacy, he could not forbear deſpiſing 
the Confederates, by a Vanity peculiar to him, 2 
be would diſſipate and diſſolve that Confederacy with as 
much eaſe as be would diſperſe a Parcel of Bid feeding in 
a Corn-field, who would take to the Wing at the lea 
Neiſe, and the caſting of a Stone in among them, Gy 
So. ſoon as the Troops which compoſed the Groſs of 
his Army could be brought together, Antigonus tool 
the Field at the Head of ſeventy thouſand Foot, ten 
thouſand Horſe, and ſeventy five Elephants, His Ene- 
mies were little inferior to him in Number of Men ; for 
they had ſixty four thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand 
five hundred Horſe ; but they far ſurpaſſed him in Ele- 
phants, of which they brought four hundred into the 
Field, and a bundred and twenty Chariots of War. 
When theſe two formidable Armies approached near, 
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of Antigonus; and though his Courage and Reſolution 
received no great Abatement, yet his Hope and Confi- 
dence ſeemed ſomething to flag and hang their Wings; 
for whereas formerly there was wont to be a certain 
Joyous Fierceneſs dwelling in his Eyes, and he uſed to 
ſpeak boldly and bravely, and even in his Encounters to 
drop ſome witty Ralleries, to encourage his Soldiers, 
he now became very thoughtful, filent, and retired +: 
One Day above all the reſt, taking Demetrius along with 
him, he ſhewed him to the Captains, and the whole 
Army, which was drawn out upon this Oceaſion, and 
recommended him to them, as his declared Succeſſor. 
Theſe uncuſtomary Actions occaſioned ſome Admiration 
in Thoſe who oberved them; but That which increaſed 
the Wonder, was, that now he took Demetrius into his 
moſt ſecret Counſels; whereas formerly he never uſed to 
communicate his Defigns to any Perſon ; but when he 
| had reſolved any thing, to give out his peremptory Com- 
mands for the Execution; inſomuch that it is reported, 
that when Demetrius was a Youth, he inquiring of the 
King what time the Army ſhould decamp : He anſwered 
him in a little Paſſion, Vhy do you trouble yourſelf about 
That ? Are You the only Perfon afraid that you ſhall not 

bear the Trumpet ? Yo ES, | 
But there were other very ominious Preſages, befides 
this Change in the Humour of Antigonus, which accord- 
ing to the Superſtition of thoſe times, abated the Hopes 
and Courage of the Army: For in his Dream, the great 
Alexander, compleatly armed, ſeemed to appear to De- 
metrius, and demanded of him, what Word they intend- 
ed to give in the time of the Battle ? And Demetrius an- 
ſwering, That he intended the Mord ſhould be Jupiter 
and Victory: Well then I fee, ſaid Alexander, turning 
ſhort from him with an Air of Diſpleaſure, you have no 
Service for me; I will go over to your Enemies, <oho, I 
am aſſured, will entertain me <vith Foy. And the very 
Morning of the Combat, as the Armies were drawing 
up, Antigonus going out of the Door of his Tent, by 
ſome Accident or other, ftumbled, fo that he fell flat 
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upon the Ground, and bruiſed himſelf very ſorely: This 
He, as well as Others, took for no good Augury; and 
therefore, ſo ſoon as he had recovered his Feet, lifting 
up his Hands towards Heaven, O ye immortal Gods, cried 
he, if you ſo pleaſe, I beg. a Victory from you this Day; 
but if That cannot be granted, let me obtain the Favour 
of Death at your Hands, and that I may. nat live and 
me fee myſelf vanquiſhed, and with ſhame ſurviue 
mg | . ik TY | ) 
5 When es great Armies had for- ſome time faced 
One the Other, the Signal being given, after whole. 
Showers of Arrows, which obſcured the very Sun, had 
been ' exchanged, as the firſt Compliments of Death, 
they quickly came to Handy-Blows ; and Demetrius, 
who commanded the greateſt and beſt part of the Caval- 
ry, gave ſuch a furious Charge upon Antigonus the Son, 
of Selaucus, that unable to endure the Shock, He and 
the Body which be commanded turned their Backs and 
fled; and Demetrius, tranſported with the Succeſs, pur- 
ſued them ſo eagerly, and fo far, as that it fatally Joſt 
him the Day; for when, | perceiving his Error, he 
would have come into the Aſſiſtance of his own Infan- 
try, he was not able, the Enemy with their Elephanta 
having cut off his Retreat; and on the other hand, 86. 
des | Jeurus obſerving the main Battle of Antiponus left na- 
rd- | ked of their Horſe, he made an Offer of charging them 
pes || inthe Front; but then ſuddenly. by wheeling about, -as 
eat if he intended to attack them in the Flanke and Rear, 
De- | he thereby gave Opportunity to Thoſe among them, 
nd- who had before reſolved it, perfidiouſſy to revolt from 
an- Antigenus, and come over to his Party, as great Num- 
biter bers of them did; and This put the reſt into ſuch a 
ning | Confternation, no Man knowing who were Friends, 
and who Enemies; that the whole Army was inftantly 
put to the Rout. | In this amazing State of his Affairs, 
the old King Artzonus till kept his Poſt; and hen a 
ſtrong Body of the Enemies drew up to charge him, Oue 
of thoſe about him, ſeeing it, cried out to bim, Sir, 
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r 
that Party which are coming down upon you to which 
he only replied, Let chemſceme if they dare; Demetrius vi 
come in to my Reſcue and Aſſiſtance ! There was his laſt 
Hope: But alas! it was in vain; for after he had look- 
ed on every fide to ſee if he could perceive Demetrius, 
he was with a Storm of Arrows, Darts and Javelins, 
born down dead upon the Earth; where being fallen, 
there remained with him of all the numerous Company 
of his flattering Followers, not one to take care of his 
Body after his Death, beſides Thorax of Lariſſa 3 thus 
ended this fatal Battle, and thus the Life of the unfor- 
'tunate Antigonus, 0 e 4:3 een 
After the unlucky event of this deciding Combat, the 
Kings who had gained the Victory tore all the Empire, 
which Antigonus and Demetrius had poſſeſſed, into Pieces, 
and ſhared thoſe large Territories among Themſelves. 
As for the unfortunate Demetrius, He with five thouſand 
Foot and four thouſand Horſe marched with great Haſte 
to the City of Epbeſus, where being arrived, it was 
the common Opinion that he would ſeize upon the 
Treaſures of Dianas Temple, to enable him to 
raiſe Recruits, and put himſelf into a Capacity to 
arreſt the Progreſs of his Enemies Arms, and endea- 
vour to re-inſtate himſelf in his former Empire; but he 
was ſo far from That, that fearing left his Soldiers 
might be tempted to make ſome ſuch impious Attempt, 
he haſted from thence, and embarking the ſmall Re- 
mains of his Army, be failed for Athens; for there it] ' 

was that he had placed his greateſt Hopes, having left] - 
there the beſt part of his Navy, his Treaſure, and his 
Queen Deidamia; and from Them he had not the leaſt 
Doubt, but he ſhould in this Extremity find a ſeaſonableſ 
and conſiderable Aſſiſtance. And conſidering what helf 
had done for them, it is no wonder if Demetrius was 
.exceedingly ſurpriſed, when at the Iſlands of the Cycla -] hi 
des the Athenian Ambaſſadors met him with this in-. 
-grateful Meſſage, that he muſt not think of a Retreat t 
.to'.Aibens, for that the People had made a Decree, tha 
no crowned Head ſhould be received into their City; - (3 
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| DEMETRIUS. 15 
for, bis Queen Deidamia, they conveyed her honourge 
bly with. attendance suitable to. Her Quality to Ae. 
gara. | 

Demetrius, who had hitherto warded all the Cross- 
lows of Fortune wirh a dextrous Conſtancy, and mar- 
vellous height of Courage, was not able to bear This 
without Tranſports and Emotions : It was impoſſible 
for them to reflect upon his former, Favours to them, ar 
without. the moſt Tadble Reſentment and Diſpleaſure 
find all thoſe Applauſes and Honours, with which 
had - oppreſſed him in his more proſperous Eſtate, 
falſe. and treacherous, as: that, contrary to his lat 
Hopes and reaſonable Expectances, they ſhould ſo baſely 
deſert him in this important turn of Affairs; and from 
thence he drew a clear Inference, That there can be noth- 
ing more uncertain than the Fudgment that it drazun of 
ebe Felicit 6% 4 of Princes and Potemates, from the airy Ho- 
aaurs and ferwile Flatteries of a Populace; ſince it is diffi 
cult if not 7 — to determine, whether thoſe extraor- 
Ainary Heats of popular Fawour are the Effect of their 
Tnelinations, with reſpect to the Virtue and Merit, or of 
their Fears of the Power of great and proſperous Princes 3 
and that the People are equally tranſported into Extremes, 
Horb by Fear and Love, And therefore Judicious. Princes 
are wiſely accuſtomed, not to value Es ſo much 
pan the erecting of Statues, Triumphant Arches, ar 
paying even divine Honours to them, as upon the Foun- 
dation of their own juſt Actions and Deportment, being 
aſſured, that nothing is more common than for the un- 
conſtant Multitude to hate exceſſively Thoſe, who re- 
ceive immoderate Honours from them, even then when 
thay n an eh be eas chem. 5 | 
But Demetrius, who found himſelf at that time not in 
Condition to revenge the Aﬀront, cunningly diſſembled 
his Reſentment, and only gently expoſtulated the Mat- 
ter with the Aabenians, by his Ambaſſadors, defiring 
chem, that fire they would not permit him the Fayour 

of coming to their City, that at leaſt chey would be 
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ſo kind to ſend him his Gallies, among which there was 


one of thirteen Ranges of Oars: And This being accord- 


ed him, he ſailed to the 1#hmus of Poloponneſus, and 
finding his Affairs in a very ill Condition, his Garrifons 
being either taken, or revolted to the Enemy, he left 
Pyrrbus to attend the Affairs of Greece, and took his 
Courſe into Cherſoneſus, where he ravaged the Territories 
of Lyſimac bus, and by the Booty which he took, both 
maintained and augmented his ſhattered Troops; nor 


did Any of the Other Princes once go about to impeach 


his Enterpriſes on that fidez for Lyſimachus had as 
little Reaſon to be beloved for his Virtue, and as much 
to be feared for his Power, as Demetrius; and they 
were very well ſatisfied to be Spectaors to ſee them 
leſſen One the Other. © OE. f 

In the midſt of theſe Tranſactions, Seleucus ſent Am- 
baſſadors to treat with Demetrius for a Marriage betwixt 
Himſelf and the Fair Stratonice, the Daughter of De- 
metrim by the Princeſs Pbilla : It is true, that Selewcus 
had already a Son by Apamia the Perſian Lady, whoſe 
Name was Antiochus, but it was alfo true, that he was 
poſſeſſed of ſo many ſpacious” Territories, as might well 
ſatisfy the Ambition of more than one Succeſſor : and 
that which the rather induced him to this Alliance with 


/ Demetrius, was that Lyſimachus, to ſtrengthen His 


Alliances' had married himielf to One of Prolemy*s 
Daughters, and his Son Agat bocles to Another. De- 
metrius, who looked upon the Offer as an 
piece of good Fortune, immediately imbarked himſelf 
and Daughter, and with his whole Fleet ſailed directly 
for Syria. : | . L in * 
During this Voyage he was often obliged to touch 
upon ſeveral Coaſts, for the Benefit of Proviſions and 
freſh Water, and other Places in Cilicia; which 
by the Appointment of the Kings, after the Defeat 


Fryg Serra _ 


him 


of Antigonus, was allotted to Pliſtarchus the Brother off whi 
Caſſander: Pliftarchus, who tool this Deſcent of Deme-|tuti 
erius upon his Coaſts as an Infraction of the mutual Treaqioon 
15 f 1 8 . 43.» 18 1 ; 85 
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\ betwixt the Confederate Princes, poſted away to | 
ander, to oblige him to expoſtulate the — hes. 

Seleucus, and to know the Reaſon, why he had entered 

into Amity with Demetrius the common Enemy, with- 

out firſt acquainting the other Confederates with his In- 
tention, Demetrius receiving Information of This, laid 
hold of the Opportunity of his Abſence, and ſuddenly 
tacking about, fell upon the City of Quindon, and ſur- 
priſed it, and in it a thouſand two hundred Talents, be- 
ing part of the Treaſure which had been taken in 
the Battle from his Father Antigonus, and with this 

Prize he hafted to his Gallies, and embarking himſelf 

and his Troops he purſued his Voyage. h 

He was ſcarcely come to an Anchor on the Coaſt of 
Syria, before he was met by his Queen Philla, the Mo- 
of the beautiful Bride; and immediately after they. 
landed, and were all received by Seleucus at the City of 

Oroffus, with all the innocent Freedom and Royal Gal- 

lantry imaginable, Firſt Seleucus treated Demetrius and 

his Retinue aſhore, in a ſtately Pavilion in his Camp; 

and then Demetrius entertained his new Son-in-law-in a 

moſt ſplendid manner aboard the Admiral Galley, the 

then Wonder of the Seas: All the Viſits were made, to 
ſhew their mutual Confidence, without any armed At- 
tendants; and the Solemnity was continued for many 
days, until at length Seleucus took his leave, and con- 
ducted. the fair Stratonice to the City of Antioch, where 
they were welcomed with all the State and Solemnity 


Tritt 0 


nimſelf] ſuitable to ſuch an Occaſion. | 
recti] In dis return, Demetrius made a freſh Deſcent upon 


IA | Cilicia, and when he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole 
touch] Province, he ſent his Queen Pbilla to her Brother Caſ- 
ons and Jader, to anſwer the Complaints of Plfarchus, And 
which| here Queen Deidamia came by Sea out of Greece to meet 
? Defeat him, but by the Incommodiouſneſs of that Paſſage, 
ther off Which was too rough for ſo delicate and tender a Coniti- 
of Deme-| tution, ſhe contracted an Indiſpoſition, whereof the died 
a} Trea . ſoon after. Upon her er ASIA by the nn 
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that he married his Daughter Prolemaida +. 
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of Seleucus became reconeiled to King y, inſomuck 
t the gene · 
rous Deportment of Seleucus to this unfortunate Prince 
was not long-liv'd ; for ſhortly after, defiring to have 
the Province of Cilicia from Demetrius, for which he 
offered him a Sum of Money, and being refuſed it, in 

ext Indignation he then demanded of him the Citiey 


| 755 e and Sidon, rather with a deſign to beget a Quar- 


rel, Wd upon the leaft pretenſion of Right or Necef- 
fity 5 and certainly it was a very mean and unworthy 
Baſeneſs in Him, who was poſſeſſed of all the vaſt Pro- 
- vinices between India and the Syrian Ocean, for two poor 
Cities, which he unjuſtly. coveted, to diſturb the Peace 
of his Father-in-law, who han already ſuffered ſo inſup- 
ble a change of Fortune; but herein he made good 
the Opinion of the nr Plato, That the certain” way 
to' be truly Rich, ts not to be ſolicitous to incredfe æ 
Fortune, as to give Limits to our own Deſires, For who= 
ever is always graſping at more, confeffes he is fill in 
want, and is therefore miſerable and poor, becauſe in the 
midſt of all his Aﬀuence he wants that Contentment and 
Moderation of his Deſires, which Only can render any 
Perſon Rich and Happy.” 
But Demetrius, Mo not ſunk with his 


Fortune, reſolutely ſent him this Anſwer, That tho” 


«he were to loſe never ſo many Battles, All of them 
e 28 fatal as That of Tpſus, he would never purchaſe 


. the Friendſhip of Seleucus at fo tame a fate; and 


therefore to ſecure them againſt his Attempts, he rein- 
forced thoſe ſtrong Cities with ſufficient Garriſons, and 
Al manner of warlike Stores, to enable them to make 
a brave Defence againſt Seleucus, if his inſatiable Ambi- 
tion ſhould tempt him to attack them, Having taken 


care of thefe important Places, and receiving Informa- 


tion that one Lacharis, taking the O pportunity of their 
Civil Difſenfions, had fet u imfelf as an Uſarper over 
the Athenians," het ima that if he made a ſudden 
Attempt upon the City, be might now reduce it to his 


Obedience, and therefore with es Diligence he ny 
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with a powerful Navy towards Greece: But Fortune, 
who was now grown very uncourtly to him, treated him 
with ſo rough a Tempeſt, juſt when he came upon the 
Coaſt, that he loſt divers of his Veſſels, and a great 
Number of Soldiers which were aboard. As for Himſelf 
he eſcaped, and began to make a little kind of War with 
the Athenians, but finding it impoſlible to effect his De- 
ſign, he ſent to aſſemble the reſt of his Fleet and Forces, 
which had been diſperſed by the late Storm, and with 
thoſe Troops which he had he marched and laid Siege to 
the City of Meſſena. While he lay before this Place, 
he ran one of the greateſt Dangers of his whole Life, 
for in making an Attack upon the Town, an Arrow from 
an Engine ſtruck him full in the Mouth, and paſſed 
clear through his Jaw; but by the Skill and Care of 
the Surgeons, it was not long before it was healed : 
and as ſoon as he was in a Condition to take the Field, 
he regained divers Cities which had revolted from him, 
and made an Incurſion into the Territories of the Athe- 
nians, where he took Eleuſina and Rhamnus, and waſted 
all the whole Country thereabout. And that he might 
ſtraiten the Athenians by cutting off all manner of Pro- 
viſion, - a Veſſel laden with Corn bound thither, falling 
into his Hands, he ordered the Maſter and Merchant 
who had freighted her to be immediately hanged, there- 
by to ſtrike a Terror into Others, that ſo they might not 
adventure to ſupply the City with Proviſions; by which 
means they were reduced to ſuch Extremities, that a 
Buſhel of Salt was worth forty Drachmas of Silver, and 


a Buſhel of Wheat was fold at the exceſſive Rate of 


Three hundred. In this Diſtreſs, Prolemy had ſent to 
their Relief an hundred and fifty Gallies, which came 
ſo near as to Anchor before Egina, but this ſhort Blaze 
of Hope was ſoon extinguiſhed by the Arrival of three 
hundred Sail which came to the Aſſiſtance of Demetrius 
from Cyprus, Pelponneſus and other Places, which ftruck 
ſuch a panick Fear into the Ægyptians, that they cut 
and ſlipped their Anchors, and with Sails and Oars ſtood 
away for Agypte 5 which the Tyrant Lychares under- 

| a O 3 ſtanding, 
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ſanding, he inſtantly quitted the City, in order to he 


own Safety and Preſervation. NT | 

And now the Athenians, who, before by a popular 
Edict, had made it Capital for any Perſon ſo much as to 
propoſe a Treaty, or Accommodation with Demetrins, 
were compelled to ſend Ambaſſadors to him, not ſo 
much out of hopes of obtaining any honourable Condi- 
tions from his Clemency, as out of pure Neceflity, and 


to avoid a lingering Death by Famine, a domeſtick Ene- 


my, which they were not able to refiſt 5 for this im- 
perious Tyrant had reduced them to thoſe Extremities 
that there happened many odd Adventures during the 
time of the Siege, the effects of his irreſiſtible power: 
Among which this Story is very remarkable, that one 
day a Father with his Son fitting diſconſolately in their 
Houſe, lamenting their deplorable Condition, which had 


not left them any thing to ſuſtain their Lives, a dead | 
Rat happened to drop from the Cieling between them; 


whereupon they immediately fell into a mortal Scuffle, 
Which of them ſhould have the Veniſon for his Din- 
ner. And in this Famine, the Philoſopher Epicurus, 
fo celebrated for indulging his Appetite, was forced to 
fave his Own, and the Lives of his Scholars, by a ſmall 
Quantity of Beans, which by number were every Day 
diſtributed to them. | Fe Ref inf 
In this miſerable Condition was the City when Deme- 
frivs made his publick Entrance, and he was no fooner 
polleffed of the Place, but he made Proclamation, that all 
the Inhabitants ſhould inftantly aſſemble in the publick 
Theatre; which being done he ſurrounded them with 
his armed Troops, ſetting alſo a ſtrong Guard about the 
Stage. This adminiftred no ſmall Terròr and Perplexity 
to the amazed People, who looked for nothing leſs than 
a Tragedy of Executions ; but it was not long before he 
diſſipated thoſe Fears, for entring the Stage in Perſon by 
the Paſſage through which the Actors uſed to enter, he 
made an Oration to them, wherein he only gently repre- 
hended their former ill Treatment of him, but withal 
told them, that he would receive them again into his 
| | n | Grace 
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and to ingratiate himſelf the more, he promoted ſu 
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Grace and Favour: And that it might appear his Inten- 
tions were real, he beſtowed amongſt them the welcome 
Donative of an hundred thouſand Buſhels of * N 
Perſons into the Offices of the Magiſtracy as he knew to 
de moſt agreeable to the People; fo that nothing now 
was heard but loud Acclamations of Joy among the 
Athenians, and the Stages reſounded with Speeches in-the 
Praiſe of Demetrius; all the celebrated Orators of the 
City vying with one another in Commendation of his 
Generofity ; and upon this Occaſion the Orator Dromo- 
elides propoſed a Decree, that the Port of Pyreus, and the 
ſtrong Citadel of Munychia, might be, put into the 


Power of Demetrius, to uſe them at his own Diſcre- 


tion, which was no ſooner offered than paſſed by una- 


nimous ſuffrage of the People, and Demetrius having 
put ſtrong Garriſons into thoſe two Places, by his own 


Authority placed another in the Muſeum, to the end that 
thoſe People, who had ſhewed ſo much Levity in their 
Diſpoſitions, might be kept in Subjection, and not by 


their future Perfidies be able to divert him from the 


Proſecution of his other Enterpriſes. | 
He had- not been long Maſter of Athens before he had 
formed a Deſign againſt the Lacedemonians, of which 
Archidamus their King being advertiſed, he to prevent it 
drew out an Army, and marched againſt Demetrius; but 
in this wife Method of carrying War out of his own Ter- 
ritories, he had not Fortune anſwerable to his Courage, 
for he was overthrown in a Battle near the City Manti- 
nea ; and Demetrius following his Blow entred the La- 
conian Confines, and in a ſecond Battle defeated him al- 
moſt within View of the City of Sparta, wherein two 
hundred Lacedæmonians were ſlain, and five hundred 
taken Priſoners; and now it was eſteemed almoſt im- 
— for the Virgin City of Sparta, which hitherts 
ad never ſubmitted to a Conqueror, to eſcape being 
taviſhed by his victorious Arms. But certainly, there 
never was any Prince upon whom Fortune made ſuch 
ſort turns, mounting him to the Pinacles of Hope and 
; I WES Glory, 
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| Glory, from thence to precipitate him into the utmoſt 
Deſpair and Miſery : To-day he would be great and po- 


A 


tent, to-morrow weak and broken, even almoſt beyond 
the Relief of Hopes or Miracles; which made him 


ſometimes in the low Ebb of his adverſe Condition re- 


p_ that inconſtant Goddeſs with theſe Verſes of the 
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Fortune, of all the Deities moſt wain, ; a 
Does lift me up, to throw me down again. 


Nor was there any Period of his Life in which ſhe 
appeared more capricious than in this Rencounter z for 
when all things ſeemed ſo gloriouſly to conſpire, not only 
to the Re-eſtabliſhing, but Enlargement of his Greatneſs 
and Empire, an Expreſs arrived, which brought him the 


diſmal Account, that Ly/ſimachus, with a mighty Army, | 


had taken all the Cities of which he was poiſeſſed in 
Afia : Nor was this a fingle Misfortune, for at the ſame 
time he was informed, that Prolemy had ſubdued the 
whole Iſland of Cyprus, except the City of Salamine, 
where his Mother- and Children were cloſely beſieged, 
and in extreme Danger; by which ſurpriſing Intelligence, 
the City of Sparta was delivered from that imminent 
Fear and Danger. s | | 
But yet Fortune ſeemed to flatter him with Hopes 
upon another Occaſion, treating him like the Woman 
in the Play of Arcbilocun. | * 


Who Water in one cheating Hand did ſhow, 
Whilſt in the other dreadful Fire did glow. 


For Caſſander King of Macedon dying, and his eldeſt. 


Son, who ſucceeded him, not long Surviving his Father, 
the two younger Brothers fell at Variance concerning the 
Succeſſion; and Antipater having barbarouſly murdered | 


his own Mother Theſſalonier, Alexander the younger 
Brother, fearing his ſavage and outrageous Inclinations, 
called into his Aſſiſtance Pyrrbus Ring of Fpirus, and 

Demetrius, 
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Demetrio, who was then in Pelaponneſus: Pyrrbus 


made all imaginable Expedition to his Succour, and did 


it effectually; but for a Recompence he held a great 
part of the Country which he had taken from Antipater, 
which begot a Sufpicion in Alexander, that he ha 

brought upon himfelf a dangerous Neighbour ; and that 


| he might not run a greater Hazard from Demetrius, 
whoſe Ambition, Power, and Reputation among the - 


Macedonians, was ſuch as might well create a Jealouſy 
of him; this young Prince therefore poſted away to the 
City of Deinon, where he underftood Demetrius was 
come with his Army, in Compliance with the Requeſt 
he had made him by his Letters; when he arrived there 
he applied himſelf with great Reſpects to Demetrius, and 


returned him high Acknowledgments for his Readineſs 


to aſſiſt him, but withal gave him to underſtand, that 


now his Affairs were in ſo good a Poſture, that he had 


no Occaſion to give him any further Trouble; and 
thereupon invited him to an Entertainment which he 
had provided for him, in ſome meaſure to ſhew how 
fenfible he was of his Favours. But as Demetrius was 
about to go to the Place of Aſſignation, one came and 
whiſpered in his Ears, that there was a Train laid, that 
in the midſt of the Follity Demetrius was to be taken off, 
Demetrius, who before began to ſuſpect the Treachery 
of Aleuantler, ſeemed not much concerned, but making 
only a little leſs haſte, he feat to the principal Officers 
of his Army, commanding them to draw out the Sol- 
diers, and make them ſtand to their Arms, and ordered 
Thoſe of his Retinue to attend him into the very Room 
of the Entertainment, and not to ſtir from thence, 
till they ſaw him riſe from the Table, In this Equipage 
he came to Alexander, and his Servants who were to have 


performed the Execution, finding themſelves overpower- 


ed, had not Courage to attempt any thing upon him; 
and indeed Demetrius gave them no Opportunity, for he 
made a very ſhort Viſit, and pretending to Alexander, 
that he was not at prefent diſpoſed to be a good Com- 
yanion, in regard that he had juſt now received Ad- 


vices, 
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vices, which obliged him by the Neceſſity of his Aﬀairs 
to march away with his Army the next Day; be there- 
fore defired his Excuſe for the preſent, aſſuring him, 
that he would do himſelf the Honour to wait upon him, 
when his Affairs would permit him better Leiſure, _ 
Alexander was extremely overjoyed, not only at this 
Reſolution of his Departure, but that it appeared volun- 
tary, and without any ſort of Diſguſt, for he did not 
know that his plot was diſcovered ; and therefore in a 
Compliment, he would by all means accompany Deme- 
trius unto the Confines of his Dominions, When they 
were arrived at Lari//a a City of Theſſaly, new Invita- 
tions paſſed between them, which were the outward Ap- 
_—_— of Reſpe& and Civility, but ſecretly intended 
or each other's Deſtruction; and this young Prince, 
who thought to avoid a ſecond Miſcarriage in his deſign 
againſt the Life of Demetrius, drew the Misfortune upon 


himſelf; for going to an Invitation which Demetrius had 
made him, that he might bring him into a like Security | 
and Confidence by his Example, he diſmiſſed his ordinary 

Guards, and went ſlenderly attended with ſome of his 


moſt particular Friends; when they had fat a little 
time, Demetrius haſtily arifing from the table, the ſur- 
priſing young Prince roſe alſo, and followed him juſt to 
the Door, where Demetrius, as he paſſed through, only 
faid to the Guards, Xill bim that follows me. Which be- 
ing Alexander, they immediately diſpatched him, and 
ſuch of his Friends as endeavoured to come to his Reſcue, 
one of which, before he died, ſaid, Tou bave prevented 
us but by one Day. 

It is very eaſy to apprehend, that this Action made 
the Night paſs over with great Fears and Diſorders, 
among the Macedonians who followed Alexander ; nor 
was the Horror of the Darkneſs much relieved by the 
ſucceeding Beams of that Day, which they had reaſon to 


ſuſpect, from the Power and Reſentments of Demetrius, 


would be their laſt ; but theſe Fears were diſſipated with 
the Darkneſs, for there: was not any manner of Violence 
offer'd them; 5 but Mavetrigs ſeat 2 invited them inp 
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his preſence, for that he was defirous to give them Sa- 
tisfaction, for what had happened to Alexander: It is 
not difficult to believe that they went chearfully to give 
him the hearing, and therefore Demetrius having ac- 
quainted them with the Baſeneſs and Treachery of Alex- 
ander, and his good Intentions toward them, there was 
no neceſſity to make a long Harangue to draw thoſe to his 
Party, who ſaw their Lives lay at his Mercy; beſides, 
there being none remaining of the Family of Caſſander, 
but only Antipater, whoſe Hands yet bluſhed with the Blood 
of the Queen his Mother, and who for his abominable 
Parricide was equally infamous and odious to the People, 
and not being ſenfible of a Perſon more worthy than De- 
metrius, upon whom they might, if at Liberty, fix their 
Choice, they inftantly proclaimed Him King of Macedon, 
whereupon he preſently returned to take poſſeſſion of his 


new Kingdom, which Fortune had ſo unexpectedly 
throw into his Arms. Nor was this Choice at all diſ- 


agreeable to the reſt of the Macedonians who remained at 
home, who had not yet forgot their Reſentments againſt 
Caſſander, for his deteſtable Treachery to Alexander the 
Great, of whom they ſuſpected Him to have been the 
cruel Murderer: And all that Kindneſs which they had 
formerly had for Antipater the Father of Caſſander, was 
now centred upon zetrius, Who had married his 
Grand-child Pbilla; and the young Prince which he had 
by her, who was now in the Trade of War, under the 
Conduct of his Father Demetrius. And to add to this 
unexpected good Fortune, an Expreſs arrived, which 
brought him the welcome News, that Pts 
nerouſly diſmiſſed his Mother and Children, beſtowing 
upon them magnificent Preſents and Honours; and alſo 
that his Daughter Stratonice, whom he had married to 
Seleucus, was, by a pretty kind of Adventure, re-married 
to Antiochus the Son of Seleucus, and Crowned Queen 
of all the Provinces of Upper Afa: Which happened 
This Prince Antiochus became paſſionately in Love 
with the beautiful Stratonice the young Queen, who had 
" | now 


lemy had ge- 
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ner of Alteration in him; but when Stratopice catne 
alone, or in Company with Heleucus, to make him a 
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now made Seleucis the Father of a little Son. He ſtrug- gi. 
gled at firſt very hard with the Beginnings of this extra - to 
vagant Paſſion, but finding on the one Hand an Impoſſi - cn 
bility to extinguiſh thoſe Flames her fair Eyes had kind- 8. 
led, and on the other, that it was equally difficult to ob- ¶ qu 
tain his Deſires, he ſaw no other Remedy for his hope- D. 
leſs Misfortune, but what was to be expected from De- for 
ſpair and Death, which he therefore reſolved upon, and 1 
in order to it, by feigning an Indiſpoſition, to languiſ I pri 
put his amorous Soul, by obſtinately refuſing all manner bu 


of Nouriſhment for the ſupport of his Life. Eraſiſtratus 
the Phyſicjan who attended him, quickly perceived, that 
Love was his Diſtemper, but all the Difficulty, was to 
diſcover the Object of his Flame; he therefore diligently 
waited. in his Chamber, and when any of the charming 
beauties of the Court made their Viſits to the ſick Prince, 
he curiouſly obſerved the Emotions and Alterations in the 
Countenance of Antiachus, which he well knew, were 
wont upon ſuch Surpriſes, to betray the inward /Paſlions | 
and Inclinatians of the Saul: He therefore toak notice, 
that the Preſence of the Court Ladies wrought no man- 


FAT 


Vifit, he obſerved in him all thoſe Symptoms of a moſt 
violent Paſſion, which are ſo tenderly expreſſed by the ſere 
ingenious Sappho, he became ſuddenly mute and ſilent, the 
bie Paſſion ſmothering. his Words, a fiery Blyſh would age 
mount into his Face, he would fix his Eyes upon Stra- the 
gonice, and then preſently withdraw .thoſe ſtolen and A 
guilty. Locks; his Pulſe wauld be diſordered, a cold Far 
Sweat would ſeize upon him, and unable to ſupport the an 
violent Paſſion, he would become ſenſeleſs and pale as can 


121 Eraſiftratus, from thoſe infallible Symptoms, mani- A 
feſtly perceived that Stratenice was the dear Object of his} all 4 
Faſſian, and that he had taken a Reſolution rather to 
periſh than diſcover his Love; he evidently ſaw that he 


Was in danger of his Life, if he du not find out ſome No 
"Way, to apply the goly Remedy 3 | oe 0 
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him ; and yet he could not but tremble 
to think of making a Diſcovery of that nature to Seleu · 
cus; but conſidering the extraordinary Tenderneſs of 
Seleucus to the Prince; and the King one Morning en- 
quiring of his Condition, he told him, Sir, — = 
Diſeaſe is Love, and be it incurable, bec 

2. 


auſe it is in 
— to enjoy the Object of his Paſſion, and i 

The King was extremely ſur - 
priſed at this Account which the Phyſician gave him, 


bim to dive <vitbout it. 


but would by no means be ſatisfied, till he underſtood 


how his Paſſion ſhould be incurable.” | Wby Sir, replied 
Erafiftratus, becauſe be is in Love with my Wife.” How?! 
faid Selencus, will Eraſiſtratus, my Dear Erafiſtratus, 
refuſe me the Kindneſs to beflow bis Wife upon my Son an 
Succeſſor; auen there is no other way to ſave bis Life? 
Nay then Sir, replied Erafiftratus, You who are bis Eu- 
ther, and upon that Con * ought to bude all the 
Tenderneſs ' imaginable for a Son, pray would you take the 
Counſel cobieb you give me; and F Antiochus evere thus 
deſperately in — with Stratonice, would your fo eaſily 
refign your Intereſt to him Ab my dear Friend] anſwered 
Selencus, may ſome kind Cod or Man put the ſafery of the 
Prince upon that Iſſue ;" I wvould part not 'only worth Stra- 
tonice,” hut my Empire, upon Condition that I might pre 
ſerve Antiechus, my Deareſt Antiochus; and with 
the Tears forced themſelves a violent Paſſage over his 
aged Cheeks. - Whereupon Eraßſtratus taking him by 
the Hand, Sir, ſaid — you have then no need" of the 
Aſſiptance of Eraſitratus, for you, ⁊obo are 4 Husband, 4 
Father, und a King, are the moff proper, and in this 'Caſe 
only \Phyſician” for your own Family; it 'is You only dub 
can preſerve the Life of Prince Antischus, by reſigning to 
bim Stratonice, for that"s'brs Diſeaſe,” 

Whereupon 1 inſtantly — 2 Council of 
all his great Officers, declared unto them the State of 
this Affair, and but be a2 reſolved to Beton Stratonice 
pon the NVidce, and to create Him King, and Her the 
N of an the Provinces of the Higher Aſia; rell 

that. he thought be had 3 a Power waer 
Vor. YU. 


Prince” 3 
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Prince's Will, that be hoped he - ſhould find in bim no Re- 


nce to bit Commands ; and for the Queen, be 

ped all bis Frinds would endeavour to make He fant 
if ſhe manifefled any Reluftancy to this Marriage, that 

4 — to — things and honourable, which <a 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to tbe general and publick Good, 
And by | theſe Arguments, Stratonice was perſuaded to 
this ſecond Marriage, which quickly reſtored the Health 
of Antiochus, and was celebrated with extraordinary Joy 
and Solemnitʒ. | rx. 

But to return to the Affairs of Demetrius: he having 
obtained the Crown of Macedon, and being poſſeſſed of 
Theſſaly, and the greateſt part of Peloponneſus, the Cities 
of Megara and Athens, the two Keys of the 1#hmus, he 
turned his victorious Arms againſt the Beotians ; theſe 
People at firſt made ſome Overture of an Accommoda- 

tion, but Cleonimus of Sparta coming to their Aſſiſtance, 
and reinforcing the City of Thebes with a - conſiderable 
Garriſon, and one Piſs a Theſpian, who had a great In- 
Auence upon the People, animating them to make a 
brave Reſiſtance, they brake off the Treaty and betook 
themſelves to Arms: But no ſooner had Demetrius be- 
gun to approach the Walls with his dreadful Engines, 
but Cleonimus affrighted at the fight of them, ſecretly 
withdrew z and thereupon the Beotians finding them- 
| delves abandoned by this cowardly Confederate, ſurren- 
dered to Demetrius, Who put ftrong Garriſons into the 
chiefeſt Towns, and having drawn a round Sum of Mo- 
ney from them, he placed Hieronymus the Hiſtorian as F- 
his Deputy-Governor; but as to the main, he treated 
thoſe vanquiſhed People very obligingly, and particularly 
Pifis, to whom he not only frankly reſtored his Liberty, 
but alſo made him Governor over the Theſians, * _ 
It happened, not long after, that Lyſimachus had the 
Misfortune to be taken Priſoner by Dromichætes, where- 
upon Demetrius haſted with his Army into Thrace, in 
; Hopes that in the Diſorder, into which this Accident 
muſt have put the Affairs of that Province, he might 


and an Opportunity to repoſſeſa himſglt of it; but I- 
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returned to the Siege of Thebes, and there he broug 
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conquered Bœotians breaking out into a general Revolt, 


he was obliged to retire with his Army, and in great haſte, 


to look after his own Affairs at home. Upon his Return 
he found that his Son Antigonus had in Battle defeated 
the forces of the Baotians, and therefore he immediately 
laid Siege to Thebes, whither they had retreated with 


their broken Forces; but underſtanding that Pyrrbus had 


made an Incurſion into Theſſaly, and that he was ad- 
vanced as far as Ther mopylæ, leaving Antigonus to conti- 
nue the Siege, he marched with the reſt of his Army to 


oppoſe the King of Epirus; but Pyrrbus gave him no 


Occafion to exerciſe his Courage; for upon the firſt News 
of his approach, he made a very haſty Retreat out of the 
Country, whereupon Demetrius, leaving ten thouſand 
Foot and a thouſand Horſe for the Guard of Thee, he 

t his 
dreadſul Engine in order to ſtorm the City, but by reaſon 
of its unwieldy Bulk, and the Unevenneſs of the Ground, 
it was moved with ſuch Labour and Difficulty, that in 
two Months it did not advance two Furlongs: In the 
mean time the Citizens made a ſtout Defence, and De- 
metrius, who was reſolute to be revenged on them for 
their Perfidy, obſtinately maintained the Siege, and ex- 
poſed Himſelf and his Soldiers to very hard and dange- 
rous Service, inſomuch that Antigonus, obſerving that 
many gallant Men daily loſt their Lives, being ſenfibly 
moved with Pity, he addreſſed himſelf to the King his 


Father, and finding him as he thought in good Humour, 


Sir, ſaid he, I beſeech your Majefly, what Reaſon is there 
to expoſe ſo many valiant Men to ſuch continual Danger, 


without a greater Neceſſity, wvben---But Demetrius in a 


great —— without permitting — 1 | e. And 
„ good Sir, wwby do you aflict yourſelf for this matter, 
hs 1 there fun; ow ET there will be for you to 
provide for. But that the Soldiers might ſee he valued 
his own Life at no dearer Rate than Theirs, he expoſed 
himſelf to the ſame Dangers to which he commanded 
Them; and in a deſperate Attack, which he one Day 
3 | P's made, 
- 


machus unexpectedly regaining his Liberty, and the newly- 
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made, he was wounded with a Javelin, which truck 
quite through his Neck, and put him into very great 
Hazard of his Life; but notwithſtanding his IIlneſa he 
continued the Siege, and in Concluſion took the Town z 
and after his Entrance, when the Citizens expected all 
the. Severities which an incenſed Conqueror could inflit, 
he only put to Death thirteen of the Capital Rebels, and 
baniſhed ſome few others, graciouſly pardoning all the 
reſt; Thus the City of | Thebes, after it had been 
raiſed from its Ruins, was twice taken in the ſpace as 
Shortly after; the Feſtivals, of th Selb be- 

Short the F the Pythian 

to be celebrated, and the the Python blocked 

up all the Paſſages to Delphi, Demetrius cauſed them to 
be kept at Aebem, alledging it was great reaſon thoſe 
Honours ſhould be paid to Apollo in that Place, both in 
regard he was the Tutelar Divinity of that City, and 
_ that the Aubenian: ———— to derive from Him their 1 

Original and Pedigree. 
From thence — 88 to Maceidon, and be- 
* not only of a reſtleſs: Temper Himſelf, but conſi- 
dering the Genius of the Macedonians, who were ever 
the beſt Subjects when employed in military 
tions, but ſeditiouſly buſy: and deſirous of Change in the 
teleneſs of Peace; he led them againſt the tolians, 
und having waſted their Country, he left Pantauchus 
with a great part of his Army to perfect the Conqueſt, 
nnd with the reſt he marched in Perſon to find out 

Pyrrhus ; but ſo it fell out, that by talcing different 
Ways, theſe two Armies did not meet, but whilſt De- 
metrius entered Epirus, and laid all waſte before him, 
Pyrrbus at the ſame time encountred Pantaucbus, where 
in the heat of the Combat the two chief Commanders 
meeting, fought with, and wounded each other; but in- 


. --* concluſion Victory perched upon the Standards of Pyr- 


bus, who beſides great numbers 4 upon ann 
took five thouſand Priſoners. * 
This Blow would not have been fs Wares as to 


der n e had it not _ © 


* 


- _ 
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that Pyrrbus, by his brave and fierce Deportment in this 
Encounter, did not only win the Glory of the Field, 
but the Hearts of the inconſtant Macedonians; for now 
they began loudly to proclaim, that they ſaw in Him 
the very Picture of the hardy Courage and perſonal 
Bravery of their adored. Alexander; whereas the other 
Kings his Succeſſors, and particularly Demetrius, they 
ſaid, reſembled, him in nothing ſo much as in his extra- 
vagant Humours and haughty Vanity: And to ſay no- 
thing but Truth, Demetrius was ſo affected in his Garb, 
as too nearly reſembled the Pageantry of the Theatre: 
For not only his Body was uſed to be clothed with the 
moſt exquiſite Works of the Needle in Gold, on Purple 
Robes, and his Head incircled with the uncommon No- 
velty of a double Diadem, but even his Shoes were 

made of curioully embroidered Purple with Golden 


jy Soles: And ſuch was the profuſe Vanity of this Prince, 


that he had commanded a Robe to be made for him, 
wherein with proud Art, there was to be wrought the 
Repreſentation of the Univerſe, Sea and Land, the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies and Figures of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
which were to be imitated with the richeſt Diamonds + 
that could be procured. But the Reverſe of his more 
gloomy Fortune overtaking him, the Work was never 
finiſh'd; but as it was, it was long preſerved: as a Mo- 
nument of his magnificent Vanity: Not any of the 
Kings of Macedon his Succeſſors, tho' divers of them 
were reported to be haughty enough, arriving to that 
degree of Pride, to have it finiſhed, -or to adventure to 
wear it, 8 
But it was not this outward Garb and Pomp alone 
which diſguſted the Macedonians, but his profuſe and 
diſſolute way of Living; and above all, the Difficulty 
of Acceſs to his Preſence. was extremely diſobliging: 
For either he would not be ſeen at all by ſuch as at- 
tended long for diſpatch of their Affairs, or if he per- 
mitted them to come before him, he would treat them 
roughly and with Diſreſpe&t;z nor were only private 
Perſons thus uſed by him, but even ſuch Miniſters as 
| - T4 . - Negotiated 


x 
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begotisted publick Aﬀairs : Thus he made the Arbenian 
Ambaſſadors, to whom yet he was more civil than to 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


all the other Græcians, attend two Years in his Court, 


before they could obtain an Audience from him; at 


another time when the Lacedæmonians ſent a fingle Per- 


ſon on an Embaſſy to him, thinking it was done in 


Contempt, in great Indignation he demanded of him, 
Whether the Spartans had but one Man that was fit to be 
ſent upon an Embaſſy, fince they ſent no more? To whom 
the Ambaſſador, according to the Laconian Mode, tartly 
— ge Sure one Ambaſſador is enough to ſend to one 

Ag. l r ; 8 F 


i Ande- öde Mit d Manor Gel hints be 


à little more than ordinarily Popular, and therefore go- 
ing abroad, he was immediately accoſted by a Multi- 


| tude of importunate Petitioners; he very courteouſſy 
received their Supplications, and put up their Petitions 


in the Skirt of his Robe: The poor People overjoyed 
at this unuſual Grace and Favour followed him cloſe, 
in hopes to be preſently diſpatched in their Suits 3 but 
when he came upon the Bridge of the River Axius, 
opening his Lap, he dropped all the Petitions into the 
River. This Action did ſtrangely exaſperate the Mace- 
donians, who ſeeing their Hopes and Petitions both 
drowned, looked upon it as a very injurious and un- 
kingly Frolick ; and this brought to their Remem- 
brance, what Some of them had ſeen; and Others had 


heard related of King Philip, who by a pretty Acci- 


dent was reclaimed from this diſobliging Humour: For 
that Prince being one day abroad, an old Woman made 
Her application to him with a Petition; the King told 


her, he could not then diſpatch her, in-regard he had 


Affairs of greater Importance upon his Hands; to which 
the old Woman in a pet replied, Jhat! Greater than 
doing Fuftice ? If you refuſe to do Fuſtice, pray lay afide 


your Royalty, and Jeave being a King, This ſharp Re- 


primand ſo nettled the King, that returning to the Pa- 
ce, and ſetting all” other matters apart, for ſeveral 
Days together he did nothing elſe, But receive the Com- 
| | __  plaints 


Fes 


But to return to the Hiſtorical purfuit of his Life : 
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plaints of All that would come, and redreſſed their real 


Grievances, to the general Contentment and Satisfaction 
of his People, | 


4 


And certainly there is no Virtue more commendab'e 


or popular in a Prince, than Juſtice 5 which made 77 
motheus ſay that Mars is a great Tyrant, but Law, ac- 


cording to the incomparable Pindar, is the moſt glorious 


Queen of the Univerſe. And. upon” this Subject, Ho- 
mer, the Prince of Poets, obſerves, that Jupiter did 


not beſtow upon Kings, terrible Engines or Ships of 


War for the deſtruction of Cities, but had committed 
the Oracles of Law and Juſtice to their Cuſtody, in or- 
der to their good Government and Preſervation, and 
that the moſt juſt Princes, and not the fierce and vio- 
lent, were They who were honoured with the glorious 
Title of His Friends and Diſciples. But Demetrius was 
not at all ſolicitous of the Title of ſuch a King as re- 
ſembled the Gods; for diſdaining the Appellations of 
Polieus, or Polioukos, thee Tutelary- Preferver of Cities, 
he rather affected the Name of Poliorcetes, the 

of them. By his affected Folly miſtaking the very 
Nature of Vice and Virtue, placing his Glory in In- 
juſtice, and eſteeming baſe and ungenerous Actions, as 
if they had been the laudable Ornaments of a virtuous 


Demetrius being at Pella fell into a deſperate Malady, 
the, true Daughter of Intemperance and Luxury; and 
while he lay ftruggling with the Violence of the Diſ- 
temper, Pyrrbus laying hold of this Occaſion, took from 
him the greateſt Part of Macedon, and advanced as far 
as the City of Edeſſa. 
Health, quickly recovered from him his Dominions al- 
ſo, and obliged Pyrrbus to content himſelf with his own 
Kingdom. And that he might not employ his whole 


time in theſe little Conflicts with a Neighbour, his 
Thoughts being fixed upon another Deſign, from which 
he was unwilling to be diverted by this petty War, he 
concluded a Peace with Pyrrbus, For now 1 ** 

| orine 


But Demetrius recovering his 


. 
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formed a Deſign to endeavour the Recovery of the whole = 
Empire which his Father had poſſeſſed; and his Prepa- 
rations were every way ſuitable to his aſpiring Hopes, * 
and the Greatneſs of the Enterpriſe. He gave out bin 
Commiſſions for the levying of ninety eight thouſand yoo 


Foot, and twelve thouſand Horſe ;- and Orders for the * 
building and rigging out a Fleet of five hundred Gallies; 66 
ſome to be built at Athens, others at Corinth, Chalcis I r 
and Pella. And ſo aſſiduous and diligent was he, in pare 


the forwarding of theſe vaſt Preparations, that he was e 
continually poſting from Place to Place, to give Advice wit! 


and Direction to the Carpenters and Artificers, for the M 

building them more ftrong and ſerviceable: And herein * 
he was ſo great a Maſter, that the Artizans Them- 2 
ſelves, as well as all Others, were amazed, not ſo D : 
much at the Number, as. at the ſtupendious Bulk and ok 
Contrivance of this extraqrdinary Navy; for hitherto Pig: 
there had never been a Galley with fifteen or ſixteen 1 
Ranges of Oars. It is true, that afterwards Ptolemy 
Philopater built a prodigious Galley of eighty Rows of the 
Oars, which was two hundred and eighty Cubits in 


Length, and the Height of her from the Water to the Digs 
Top of her Stern was forty eight Cubits, ſhe had four 8010 
hundred Mariners, and four thouſand Rowers, and be- || 

4 | thou: 
fides there was a convenient ſtanding for very near three e 


thouſand Soldiers to fight above the Decks. But this 
unwieldly Hulk, after all This, was only fit for Shew, Ip of 

and not for Service, for ſhe looked like an immoveable 75 
Caſtle upon the Water, and was not to be ſtirred with- xa 
out extreme Toil and Peril ; whereas theſe Gallies of 
Demetrius were not the leſs ſerviceable for their Magni- hof 
ficence, but notwithſtanding. their Beauty and .Orna- |” 


ments, were as light and nimble, as they were extraor- . — 
dinary and ſumptuous. | MIN | — 

The Noiſe and Storm of theſe great Preparations, — * 
the like whereof had never been made ſince the Expe- Moto 
dition of Alexander the Great, threatning to fall upon Pyr 


Aſia, awakened Seleucus, Ptolemy and Lyſimachus, to Call 
look to themſelves, which obliged them to enter into a — 
Toy” | Confederacy 


„„ OY OOO Tom” 


ur 


book after 'the Afﬀairs of Greece, he marched in great 


"| with Him; yet they would make np difficulty to oppoſe 
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Confederacy for their mutual Defence and Security: 
They — diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Pyrrbus, to 
repreſent to him the necefliry of rejecting the Peace he 
had made with Demetrius, and to perſuade him to give 
him a Diverfion, by making an Tneurfion into Macedon ; 
for that Demetrius had only concluded the late Peace 
with him, to be at liberty to proſecute his greater De- 
ſigns, and that ſhould he become Victorious, he would 
too late be ſenſible of the Danger of ſo ——— a Neigh- 
bour, Pyrrbus finding Reaſon in the Propoſition, pre- 
ſently cloſed with them; ſo that in an Inftant Protemy 
with a mighty Navy invaded Greece 5 Lyſimachns entred 
Macedon upon — fide of Tbrace, "aid Pyrrhus fell in 
upon that part next to Epirus, ſpoiling and waſting the 
whole Country. This was an unexpected Surpriſe to 
Demetrius; but however, leaving his Son Antigonus to 


Diligence to the Relief of Maccdon, and to oppoſe Ly/#- 
withus + He was no' ſooner arrived near the Frontier, 
but he received the ill News that Pyrrbus had taken 
the City of Berea; and the Report being once gotten 
among the Soldiers, the whole Camp was filled with 
Diſorders and Confuſion, Cries and Lamentations; the 
Soldiers grew Infolent and Mutinous, and beſtowing a 
thouſand Execrations upon Demetrius, they openly de- 
clared, that they would march home to take care of 
their Country, Friends and Families; but in reality the 
Deſign was te revolt to Lyſimacbus. 

Demetrius finding them in theſe Diſtempers, tefolved 
to remove further from Lyſimachus; for he judged, that 
though their former kindneſs to' that Prince, under 
whoſe Conduct Many of them had ſerved in the Wars 
of Alexander, might make them unwilling to combat 


Pyrrbus, a Foreigner and Invader, who had ſpoiled their 
Country: but he found himſelf under great miſtakes in 
theſe Conjectures; for when he was advaneed near to 
Pyrrbus, theſe Mutineers took occaſion to extol the 


Callantry and Courage of Pyrrbus, his generous YE 
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of Thoſe who had been his Priſoners, and to declare, 
that the Kingdom by the Fundamental Cuſtom, the 
Law of Antiquity, ought to devolve upon the braveſt 
Man; and in ſhort, to meditate a general Defection and 
Revolt: For at firſt ſome ſtraggling Parties only deſerted, 
but in a little time the whole Army broke out into an 
umverſal Mutiny ; inſomuch that Some of them inſo- 
lently told him, that if he conſulted his own ſafety, he 
were beſt to make haſte to be gone; for that the Mace- 
donians were reſolved no longer to hazard their Lives, 
to combat for the ſatisfaction of his Luxury and Ambi- 
tion. Theſe were moderate Reproaches in Compariſon 
of ſome others which he was obliged to endure; and 
therefore eafily gueſſing what would be the Iſſue, if he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf longer to their Rage, he retired 
to his Tent, and putting off the Imperial Purple, tole 


away in the diſguiſed Habit of a private Soldier; and | 


be was no ſooner gone, but the Mutinous Army were 
all together by the Ears about the Plunder of his Tent ; 
but Pyrrbus coming immediately, repreſſed their Fury, 
and took. poſſeſſion of it Himſelf; and He, with Lyſi- 
machus, parted the Realm of Macedon betwixt them, 
after Demetrius had poſſeſſed it juſt ſeven Years, 

As for Demetrius, being thus ſuddenly deſpoiled of 
his Crown, he retired to Caſſandria, where Queen 
Philla, oppreſſed with inſupportable Grief, to ſee her 
Husband from the top of his Glory, reduced to the 
deſpicable Condition of a private and baniſhed Perſon, 
reproaching Fortune for her blind Inconſtaney, and 
overcome with the Violence of her Deſpair, took a fa- 
tal Potion, chooſing rather to end her Days with the 
quick Operation of a mortal Drug, than to languiſh out 
a, miſerable Life in the tedious Delays of an adverſe 
Fortune. But Demetrius ſtudying how to repair the 
Shipwreck of his Affairs, departed. for Greece, and there 


aſſembled all his Friends and Captains, who had for-. 


merly ſerved him, in order to the forming an Army to 


endeavour the Recovery of his former Dignity and Po- 


concerning 


minions; and one may well apply That of Sopbocle; 


_w 


3 
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e, concerning Menelaus, to the various Changes of this 
be Prince's Fate. 12 


nd Mounted on Fortune's ever-rolling Wheel, 

ed, Lide that inconflant Deity I reel ; 

an Or like the fickle Lady of the Night, 

ſo- MW - 3bo' flill puts on a diff rent Dreſs of Light, 

he GET mo firſt adorns ber Head, as . 
ce- And the pale Beauty flill doth larger ſpread, 
es, Ti 1 Z Agen Stars — 8 
bi- And bide their dim diminiſh'd Sparks of Fire; 

ſon But then ber dwindling Glories fade again, 

and Aud are reduced to their former Mans. 


red And certainly this changeable Planet was the exact 
tole Emblem of this Prince, whoſe Acceſſions of Glory, 
and I and Eclipſes of Honour, his Riſes and Falls are per- 
vere fectly figured by her ſeveral Faces; for even when his 
nt ; || expiring Glory ſeemed to give the laſt Gaſps, his Power 
ury, would ftrangely revive, and his Hopes flouriſh, as they 
- did at this time, by the coming of divers Troops to 
em, || his Affiſtance, which gave him encouragement to hope 
for the re · eſtabliſnment of his Affairs: He had not 

d of howeyer, fince his laſt Diſgrace, re- aſſumed the Royal 
neen Robe; whereupon a certain Theban ſeeing him in the 
her mean Habit of a private Perſon, applied to him the 

the Diſtich of Zurypides, | ch 


and - Of an immortal God, again a Mortal made, d 
a fa-¶ e courts Iſmena's Banks, and Dirce's cooler Shade, + 

J the Py yofty «7 8 | | | ” 9922 
h out || But ſo ſoon as he began to entertain a proſpect of 
werſe Hope, he re- aſſumed the Regal Habit, and kept a little 
the kind of Court at Thebes, though at the ſame time he 
there reſtored their Democratic Government to that City,  - 
for- As for the treacherous Athenians, in this Misfortune, 
my tofthey again baſely deſerted him, and to do him the 
d Do- greater Diſgrace, they diſplaced Dipbilus, who was that 
pboclesY ear the Prieſt of the two Tutelar Deities, and by a 

erni ng 5 popular 
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popula? Bic reſtored the Prieſthood to its ancient 


ceaſed Lady, who brought along with her Ptolemaida, | 
the Daughter whom | the had by King Prolemy 3 which 50 


I 
| 
| 


could perſuade: the Medes or Armenians to res 


* 


Form; and hearing that Denietrius grew very Powerful, Sc 
they ſent to King Pyrrbus, to beg His Aſſiſtance and * 


Protection. rius juſtly entaged againſt them for e 


their repea Perfidies marched to Athens, and laid te; 
cloſe Siege to the City: In this Diſtreſs they ſent out th 
to him Craterus the Philoſopher, a Perſon of great Au- Ti 
thority and Reputation, to mediate a Compoſure z who 
managed his Negotiation: with ſo much Dexterity, that 
what with his humble Intreaties and Remonſtrances, le 
and the ſolid Reaſons which he offered, Demetrius was 
perſuaded to raiſe the Siege; and ſhipping his Army, 


| which confiſted of eleven Thouſand. Men, he reſolved 


upon an Expedition into Caria and Lydia, to take thoſe 
Provinces from Lyfimachus,”. Arriving at Miletus, he MW 
was met there by Zurydice the Siſter of Pbilla, his de- 


young Lady had been before affianced to Demetrius, and . 
with Whom he now conſummated his Nuptials ; but q 
he was too intent upon his other Defigns, to be diverted 50 


from them by his new Amour; and therefore he pre- leuc 


ſently began the Campaign, and was ſo fortunate in the a 

that many Cities revolted to him; und 1 
Others, as particularly the City of Sardis, he took by ge : 
force 3 divers Troops of LyſEmachus alſo came over to bo. , 
him with a confiderable Sum of Money. But Agatho- 75 
cles, the Son of Lyſimachus, with a powerful Army © © 
made Head againſt him; which obliged him with his 


Army to march into Phrygia, with an = 


into Armenia; for he had an Imagination, that 
0 
ſhould thereby gain many convenient Sea- ports, 


Places of Retreat, to ſecure him againſt any — dep le 


dent or Diſaſter that mighe befal him : Agarboeles preſſed | , 

very hard upon him; and many Skirmithes and Con- th 

flicts paſſed between Parties, wherein Demerrius hadaBill I fa, 
the Advantage: But Agatbocles being much ſuperior in 
2 — age), 8 a e 
$62. 1 
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Soldiers were forced to conflict more with Famine, than 
1 their Enemies, and ſhewed a great Unwillingneſs 
to go into Armenia and Media; ſo that for freſh Quar- 
ters he was obliged to paſs over the River Lycus, and in 
. the Paſſage, many of his Men, by the Rapidneſs of the 
Torrent, were carried down the Stream, and drowned : 
his Miſchance exaſperated the Soldiers to that Degree, 


that one of them fixed upon the Door of his Pavilion 
the two firſt Verſes taken out of the Oedipus of Sopbo- 


2 cles, with the change of one Syllable only in the Name, 
z; I . Son of blind Antigonus, 

n | Where are we ? N 

fe | 

he 


And to add to his Misfortune, the Peſtilence, as is 

- uſual, when Armies are driven to ſuch Neceſſities, as 
ich By ſubſiſt upon unwholſom Diet, began to aſſail them 
as well as the Famine; ſo that he loſt eight thouſand 

and of bis Men, and with the reſt he retired to Tarſus; 
but and becauſe that City was under the Dominion of Se 
ried leucus, he ſtrictly prohibitg his Soldiers the committing 
chen manner of Qutrages or Violence, being unwilling 
dhe to create himſelf a new Enemy in Seleucus; but when 
und he perceived it was impoſſible to keep the Soldiers in 
by Fronts they being reduced to extreme Neceſſity, and 
gat bocles having blocked up all the Avenues of Mount 
Taurus, to prevent their Foraging in his Territories, he 

7 Þ reſolved to write to Seleucus to appeaſe him in this Mat- 
* his ter: The Letter contained a long and tragical Relation 
of the miſerable State to which he was reduced, and 
paſſionate Interceſſions for his Commiſeration to a diſ- 
treſſed King and Relation, who was fallen into ſuch a 
deplorable Condition, as might extort Tenderneſs and 
1 Pity from his very Enemies. 

f Theſe Letters did ſo mollify the Heart of Seleucus, 
that he gave out poſitive Orders to the Governors of 
thoſe Provinces, That they ſhould furniſb Demetrius 
with all Accommodations ſuitable to bis Royal Quality, 
and. with 3 for bis Tree. But Pa- 

Vor, VII. CW 3 
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trocles, a Perſon of great Authority, and the Confident 
of Seleucus, perſuaded him, that this Entertainment of 
Demetrius, eſpecially of bis Soldiers, within bis Domi- 
mwions, Twas not at all agreeable to the ſound Maxims of 
Policy; in regard, that of all the Kings of bis time, De- 
metrius was the moſt violent in bis Inclinations, and ad- 
difted 10 bold and daring Enterpriſes ; and that now being 
driven to Extremities by bis adverſe Fortune, a Condition 
eobich many times tempted Perſons of the" greateſt Temper 
and Moderation to the m deſperate Attempts, be could 
not, with any Security to Himſelf, afford bim this Retreat 
of Entertainment. Seleueus, exaſperated with this Diſ- 
. courſe, advanced with a powerful Army towards Cili- | 
cia; and Demetrius, aſtoniſhed at this ſudden alteration, MI | 
betook himſelf for Safety to the Strengths and moſt 
inacceſſible Places of Mount Taurus; from whence he t 
ſent Envoys to Seleucus, to requeſt from him, That he i 
would permit him the liberty with bis Army to ſeek to re- { 
air his broken Fortunes among the barbarous Nations, and ff v 
there to eftabliſh a Kingdom, where be might paſs the re- il 
mainder of bis Life in Quiet and Repoſe; and not in that  g 
rigorous Seaſon of Winter, to expoſe bim in this diftreſſed, N 
C 

F 

R 
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na led Condition, to the Fury of his implacable Enemies; 
But to allow him. a competent time, and Maintenance for 
the ſupport of bis ſmall Army, till be might with conve- 
But Seleucus, whoſe Jealouſy was now the governing | he 
Paſſion of his Soul, ſent him this peremptory Anſwer, hi 
That he would permit bim to flay "two Months and no py 
 Tonger in Cataonia, provided be immediately ſent bim tbe to 
Principal of bis Friends and Officers, as Hoſtages for his for 
Departure by that time; in the-mean-while he "ſhut up] en- 
all the Paſſages into Syria: So that Demetrius, who] M. 
ſaw himſelf thus encompaſſed as in a Toil, like an en- the 
raged Lion, flew upon the Prey, and fell to waſting the] in 
Territories of Seleucus, and in many Encounters had the a 
Advantage of him; and particularly, when he was aſ- ob 
ſailed by the armed Chariots, he entirely defeated. them, 
aud thereby opened his Paſſage into Syria, * 
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t finding his Soldiers animated by theſe Succeſſes, he was 
| reſolved to puſh at All, and to have one deciding Blow 
— for the Empire with Seleucus; but that crafty Prince 
having refuſed the Aſſiſtance of Lyſimachrs, whom he 
2— both miſtruſted and hated, made no great haſte to the 
2 Encounter, but choſe rather to weary Demetrius, and 
25 waſte his Power by Delays; for there was nothing that 
on 

er 


he dreaded more than the perpetual Viciflitude of that 
Prince's Fortune, which he had ſo often known to have 
uld been raiſed from the moſt deplorable State, to the 
greateſt exceſs of Glory, | i 
But now all things ſeemed to conſpire to the Ruin of 
this miſerable Prince; for he was ſeized with a violent 
Diſtemper, which did. not only indanger his Life, but 
deprived. him of his Reaſon z ſo that his Army began 
to moulder away inſenſibly; Some deſerting, and Others 
ſealing away from a Service which they concluded de- 
ſperate. After forty days he began to be ſo far reco- 
vered, as to be able to rally his Forces, and marched as 
if he directly deſigned for Cilicia; but in the Night, in 
great Silence he took a Counter-march, and paſſing the 
Mountain Amanus, he foraged all the Country as far as 
Cyrrbeſtica. Whereupon Seleucus advanced towards him, 
and encamping at no great diſtance, Demetrius took a 
Reſolution to ſurpriſe him in his Camp; but the De- 
ſign being by ſome Fugitives diſcovered to Seleucus, he 
had but juſt time in great Conſternation to leap out of 
his Bed, and give the Alarm to his Men ; as he was 
putting on his Boots to mount to Horſe, Sirs, ſaid he 
to the Officers about him, Look wvell to your Charges 
for wwe muſt now expect to combate with a furious a 
enraged wild Beaſt, But Demetrius, by the Noiſe and 
Murmur he heard in the Camp, finding they had taken 
the Alarm, drew off his Troops, and began to retreat 
in the beſt Order he could; but the Morning quickly 
appearing, Seleucus followed hard upon his Rear, and 
obliged him to a diſadvantageous Encounter, Demetrius 
having drawn up his Army, and given the Command of 
one half of his Troops to one of his moſt expert Cap- 
ay Q 2 tains, 
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tains, +:ith the Other he in Perſon charged ſo furiouſly, 
that he forced his Enemies to give Ground : But Seleu- 
cus lighting from his Horſe, and covering his Arm with 
a Target, advanced to the foremoſt Ranks, and havin 
put up the Viſor of his Helmet, that he might be 
known, he addreſſed himſelf to the Soldiers of Deme- 


trius, exhorting them to lay down their Arms, and not 


deſperately throw away their Lives; telling them with- 
al, that it was for their ſakes only that he had ſo long 
forborn coming to Extremities : And thereupon, with“ 
out a Blow more, theſe perfidious Mercenaries ſüb- 
mitted, and ſaluted Seleucus as their King. 58 
Demetrius, who in the whole courſe of his Life, had 
been accuſtomed to ſtrange Turns, from thence drew a 
Hope that he ſhould weather This Storm alſo ; and 
therefore with the fender Attendance of his Friends, 
he fled to the Mountain Amanus, where in a thick and 
ſpacious Wood he ſecured himſelf, reſolving, under the 
Mantle of the Night, to make his Eſcape towards Cau- 
nus; where he hoped to find his Shipping ready to 
tranſport him: But upon Enquiry, finding that they 
had not Proviſions for more than one day, that Deſign 


. was quaſhed, and he began to think of ſome other Pro- 


jet ; whilſt he was rolling over a thouſand irreſolute 


Thoughts, his Friend Sofigenes arrived, who had four 


hundred Pieces of Gold about him, and with ' this little 
Relief he again re- aſſumed his firſt Reſolution and 
Hopes to recover the Coaſt. So ſoon as it began to be 
dark he ſet forward towards the Mountains, but per- | 
ceiving by their Fires that the Enemfes had poſſeſſed + 
themſelves of all the Paſſages, and that it was impoſh- 
ble for him to paſs undiſcovered, he retreated to his old 
Station in the Wood, but not with all his Troops; for 
divers had deſerted him, and the little Remainder were 
extremely dejected and difheartned,- ſo that Some of 
them began to talk of ſurrendring Themſelves and De- 
metrius to Seleucus, as the Ke gg left them Yor 


their Safety: Which Demetrius over-hearing, he drew 
out his Sword, and had infallibly paſſed it through his 
OL 1 own 
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own Heart, but that ſome of his Friends interpoſing, 
revented the fatal Attempt, and began to perſuade 
m, that it was much more manly to try the Genero- 
ſity of Selencus, and to reſerve his Life for a better 
Deſtiny, and future Hopes: And with theſe Arguments, 


- but principally by irrefiftible Neceſſity, he ſuffer'd him- 


ſelf to be ovetcome z and therefore diſpatched ſome of 
his Attendants to Seleucus, to let him know that he 
was willing to ſurrender Himſelf and his Friends to his 
Generofity and Mercy, Seleuczs, tranſported at this 
News, cried out: Ir is not the good Fortune of Deme- 
trius, which hath found ont this Expedient for his Safety, 
but my Owon ; which I efteem the preateſs Favour ſbr ever 
did me, fince thereby ſhe bath given me opportunity to 
my Clemency and hog And inſtantly he 
gave Order to his Domeſtick Officers to prepare a Royal 
Pavilion, and all things ſuitable, for the ſplendid Re- 
ception and Entertainment of Demetrius. | 
There was in the Court of Seleucus, one Apbellonides, 
who formerly had been intimately known to Demetrius. 
He was therefore, as the fitteſt Perſon, diſpatched from 
the King, to attend Demetrius, and to deſire him to 
diffipate all manner of Fear and Diſtruſt, and to give 
him aſſurance that Selevcus was reſolved to treat him 
with all the Honour due to a King, and the Kindneſs 
of a Relation. No ſooner was this Meſſage known, 
but all the principal Courtiers and Officers of Seleucus, 
thinking Demetrius would inſtantly become a great Fa- 
vourite with the King, made haſte to congratulate De- 
metrin: and kiſs his Hand: but this ill-timed applica- 
tion, and over- officiouſneſs, proved very miſchievous to 
that unfortunate Prince; for it gave occaſion to his 
Enemies to infinuate to Seleutus, that this Uſage of De- 
wietrius was a moſt dangerous Civility, and that his Pre- 
ſence might have very fatal influences upon the Army, 
the Officers ſhewing more Inclination to Him already 
than was conſiſtent with their Duty, or the Safety of 
Seleucus; which repreſentations made fuch impreflions 
; BE Re Q 3 | upon, 
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upon the Spirit of Seleucus, as produced Sentiments and 
Reſolutions different from the Former, 

For whilſt Apollonides, and after, Him many Others 
were relating to Demetrius the kind Expreſſions of Se- 
leucus, and the Orders he had given; and that poor 
Prince, who before thought this Rendition of himſelf 
the greateſt Misfortune of his Life, now began in his 
"Thoughts to applaud the Action, and to flatter himſelf 
with yain hopes, Pauſanias with.a Guard of a thouſand 
Horſe and Foot, amidft all the Careſſes of his Friends, 
came, and by order from the King ſeized him, and car- 
ried him, not as he koped, like a Prince to the Pre- 
ſence of Seleucus, but a Priſoner to the Caſtle of Cher- 
foneſus in Syria, where he was committed to the ſafe 
Cuſtody of a ſtrong Guard, It is true he wanted no- 
thing but Liberty, far by the command of Seleucus he 
had a moſt liberal allowance for Himſelf and Retinue; 


he had the Liberty of a curious Garden and delightful 


Walks, and was for his Exerciſe. permitted the Freedom 
of hunting in a large Park excellently ſtored with Game 
of all ſorts, and had Horſes likewiſe provided for bis 
Diverſion, and for his Chariots ; and to make his Life 


more eaſy, ſuch. of his Servants as were willing to fol- 


low his Fortune, had the Freedom of attending upon 
his Perſon; continual meſſages of kindneſs alſo, from 
time to time, were brought him from Selencus, requeſt- 
ing him to ſupport the preſent Reſtraint of his Liberty 
chearfully, aſſuring him, that fo ſoon as Antiochus and 
Stratonice ſhould arrive at Court, the Conditions and 
A of reſtoring hig to his Liberfy ſhould. be per- 
ed, | 5 
But Demetrius had learnt to give little credit to theſe 
deluding pretences, and therefore ſo ſoon as he was 
fallen into the misfortune of this Captivity, he ſent 
expreſs Command to his Son Antigonus, and to his Cap- 
tains and Friends, at Athens apd Corinth, that they 
ſhould give no manner of credit to any Letters written 


to them in his name, though they were ſealed with his 
r 7 5 7 9 
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own Signet, but, that looking upon him as if he were 
already dead, they ſhould reſerve what was left of his 
Empire for Antigonus, and eſteem him as their lawful. 


. 


King. 


* 


Father's Captivity, with all the Teſtimonies of a moſt 


afflictive Sorrow; he put himſelf into deep Mourning, 
and writ the moſt paſſionate and tender Letters to Seleu- 


cus, and the reſt of the Kings, that his Grief could 
dictate z he offered not only whatever they had left in 
the World, but Himſelf to be a Hoſtage for the Liberty 
of the King his Father. Several other Princes, and 
divers Cities alfo, became Interceſſors for his Freedom: 
only Lyfimachus, by his Ambaſſadors, baſely offered a 
large Sum of Money to Seleucus to take away his Life; 
but by this barbarous Propoſal he rendered himſelf moſt 
deteſtable to Seleucus, to whom - he was ſufficiently odi- 
ous before; nevertheleſs he ſtill protracted the time of 
his Deliverance, reſolving, as he pretended, that he 


ſnould owe it to the Interceſſion of Anti gonus and Stra- 
tonice. | © 


Demetrius, to whom Misfortunes had been Cuſto- 
mary, grew ſo familiar with This, that by long conti- 
nuance, it became habitually eaſy. - At firſt he accuſ- 
tomed himſelf to frequent Exerciſes, Hunting, Horſe- 
races and ſuch other Divertiſements as were permitted 
him, but by degrees he came to diſuſe them, and ap- 
plied himſelf to Dice and Drinking; and to divert the 
Importunity of his melancholy Thoughts, with which 
he was haunted when Sober, he took the Remedy of 
Intemperance, a Cure worſe than the Diſeaſe z and 
whether This was the Reaſon, or that this ſort of Life 
was what he moſt naturally affected, and judged that 
he had committed an Error in ſuffering himſelf to be 


diverted from it by his mad and vain Ambition, which 


had created ſo much trouble to Himſelf and Others 


and that He, who had ſo reftleſly toiled in the Purſuit 


of real Happineſs, by Sea and Lang, in mighty Fleets, 
and formidable Armies, now thought he had _ it 


As for Antigonus, he received the ſad News of his 
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where he leaſt expected it, in Repoſe and Tranquility, 


For what other Fruit can thoſe miſerable Princes, who 


fink into ſuch a pernicious Diſpoſition of Mind, and fo 
groſly abuſe Themſelves, what other Fruit can they 
reap from all their Toils and Hazards, but the Loſs of 
Honour, and Virtue, which are ſacrificed to imaginary 
Pleaſures, and of which they never can arrive at a real 
Enjoyment ? 5 7 
Demetrius having thus continued three Vears a Pri- 


ſoner in Cherſoneſus, for want of Exerciſe, and by in- 


dulging himſelf in Intemperance, in the fifty fourth 
Year of his Age fell fick of a Diſtemper, which ended 
not but with his Life: And Seleucus was extremely cen- 
ſured for making ſuch Profeſſions of Kindneſs, and re- 
oring his Liberty to this Unfortunate Printe, but not 
| ing them; and herein he did not imitate the 
of Dromichetes of Thrace, who not only treated 
;fimachus, when he was his Priſoner, nobly and like a 
King, but quickly reſtored him to his former condition 
of Liberty, _ = v2 
And now we muſt attend the Unfottunate Demetrius 
with our laſt ſervice to his Funerals, which, ſuitable 
to his Life, were very pompaus and magnificent. For 
his Son Fntigonus underſtanding that his Aſhes were 
coming over from Syria, he went with a noble Fleet to 
the Iſles of the Arcbipelagus to meet them, and cauſed 
them to be depoſited in an Urn of maſly Gold. All 
the Cities, where they touched in their paſſage, ſent 


 Chaplets to adorn the Urn; and depiited certain of the 


beſt of their Citizens in deep Mourning to aſſiſt at the 
funeral Solemnity, > „ 

When the Fleet of Artigonus approached the harbour 
of Corinth, the Urn coyered with Purple, and a Royal 
Crown upon it, was placed upon the Poop of the Ad- 
miral Galley, a Troop of young Noblemen and Perſons 


of Quality attended in Arms upon the Key to teceive 


it at landing; and Tenopbon the celebrated Mufician be- 


gan a Mournful Song in praiſe of the Dead, to which 


the Rowers in ſorrowful Ejaculations * 


— * 


their Gas all the OP”: in their Strokes keeping time 
with the doleful Cadences of the Mufick, _ 
Antigonus, who appeared all in tears and mourning, 
moved the Univerſal Compaſſion of the numerous Spec 
tators; and the Crowns and other Trophies of Honour 
being left at Corinth, the Urn was conveyed to Deme- 
tria, a City to which Demetrius had given his name, 
after it had been built by his direction, and peopled with 
the Inhabitants of the ſmall Villages in the Neighbour- 
hood of Falcos. 7 
Demetrius left no other Children by his Queen Philla 
but Antigonus and Stratonice, but he had two. other 
Sons, Both of his own Name, One whereof was ſur- 
named the Meagre, 175 a Sclavonian Lady, and the 
other, who reigned in Cyrene, by Prolemais; He had 
alſo Alexander by Queen De 85 adamia, who died in Egypt; 
and there are Some who will have it, that he had alſo 
a'Son by Exrydice whoſe name was Coriabus. To con- 
clude, the Deſcendants of Demetrius in a continued Suc- 
ceſſion of Kings, enjoyed the Crown of Macedon, down 
to Perſeus, who was the laſt, and was vanquiſhed and 
led in Triumph by the Romans, And now having re- 
preſented the, Tragedy with which Macedon hath fur- 
niſhed us, it is time to take a view of That which we | 


1 Grand-Father of Antony n We 
Pleader, whom Marit put to Death for 
having taken part with Sy/Za : His Father 
was- Antony Surnamed the Cretan, not the 
Same with Him that was ſo celebrated and 
eſteerfied for his Skill in publick: Affairs, but a worthy 
ood Man, and particularly remarkable for his Libera- 
8 which may appear from This ſingle Action, He 
was not very Rich, and withal diverted from the Exer- 
_ ciſe of his Good - nature by his Wife. One day a Friend 
of His that ſtood in need of Money came to borrow of 
- kim. But Antoninus having none to lend, ordered his 
Servant to put ſome Water in a Silver Baſon, and bring 
it to him. The Servant obeying his Commands, he 
took the Baſon, and fathering his Face, as if he was 
going to ſhave "himſelf, he ſent away the Servant upon 
' another Errand, and gave his Friend the Baſon, deſiring 
kim to make what uſe * 88 of it. 


Next 


Cicero had the Right of Burial denied them. 
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Next Morning the whole Family was in an Uproar, 
and great Inquiry made after the Baſon. Anton:us ſeeing 
his Wife in a great Paſſion, and reſolved to put all her 
Servants to the Torture, he acknowledged what he had 
done, and begged her Pardon. His Wife was Julia of 
the Family of the Cæſars, who for her Diſcretion and 
fair Behaviour was not inferior to the moſt celebrated 
Ladies of that time. It was under Her that Antony re- 
ceived his Education, after the Death of his Father, when 
ſhe was re- married to Cornelius Lentulus, who was put to 
death by Cicero for having been of Catiline's Conſpiracy, 
This probably was the firſt ground and occaſion of that 
mortal grudge that p bore Cicero, who alſo pre- 
tended that the Body of Lentulus was denied Burial, till 
by great Application made to Ciceros Wife it was granted 
to his Mother Julia. But this was a downright Calum 
ny, for none of Thoſe who ſuffered'in the Conſulate of 
As ſoon as 
Antony was grown up, he proved a very beautiful Youth, 
but by the worſt of Misfortunes fell into the Acquaint- 
ance, and made a ftrit Friendſhip with Curio, a Man 
abandoned to his pleaſures; who, to make Antony abſo- 
lutely dependent on him, plunged him into all the incon- 
yeniencies of Whoring and Drinking, and made his Ex- 
pences fo Extravagant, that he 'contrafted a Debt that 
was very ſhameful in one of his Age, even two hundred 
and fifty Talents, Curio was his Surety, which coming 
to the knowledge of Curio's Father, he took an 
to diſmiſs Antony from his houſe. Soon after This he 
engaged himſelf with Clodius, the moſt inſolent and tur- 
bulent Diturber of the Government that That Age had 
produced ; but not being able long to endure his mad- 
neſs, and withal apprehenfive of the Powerful Cabal 
againſt Clodius, he left Traly, and travelled into Greece, 
where he ſpent his time in warlike Exerciſes, and in the 
Study of Eloquence. He affected much the Afatick way 


of ſpeaking, which was moſt in faſhion then, and had 
moſt reſemblance to his temper, which was very often- 
R 
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After ſome ſtay in Greece; he was invited by Cabinius th 3 
Pro- conſul to make a Campaign in Syria, which at firſ ch 
he refuſed; not being willing to ſerve in a private Cha B! 
racter, but receiving a Commiſſion to command the V 
"Horſe, he went along with him; His firſt Service way Pl 
againſt Ariſtobulus, who had. prevailed with the Fes td in 
Rebel. He himſelf was the firſt that ſcal'd the Walls OF 
and on the ſtrongeſt ſide of the Town, beat him from aller 
His Forts, and in a pitch'd Battle overcame him, though 
much inferior in number, put moſt of them to thq , 
Sword, and took Ariſtobulus and his Son Priſoners, Thig 
War ended, Gabinius was ſolicited by Ptolemy to reſtord b) 
him to his Kingdom of Ægypt, and a {promiſe made of th 
ten thouſand Talents reward; moſt of the Officers wer W 
againſt this Enterpriſe, and Gabinius Himſelf did noſ fe 
much approve it, though ſhrewdly tempted by the tei th 
"thouſand Talents, which had a powerful Influence ovegP 
him. But Antony, defirous of engaging in brave Actions © 
and willing to gratify a Petitioning King, was reſol ved tb 
to uſe all his Intereſt with Gabinius to perſuade him to tha tł 
Expedition, wherein he ſucceeded to his Wiſhes, All wer{ft 
of opinion that the March to Peluſium was of more dane 
.gerous Conſequence than any thing elſe that could probably8' 
happen in the whole Enterpriſe ; for they were to paſſ 8 
over a deep Sand, where no freſh Water was to be hoped G 
for, all along the Marſhes of Serbonit, which the Ægyp] u 
tians give out to be the hollow Canal through which I 
Typhon takes . his Breath, and is in truth an Eruptioſ b: 
cauſed by the overflowing of the Red- Sea, which ii d. 
thoſe Parts is ſeparated from the Mediterranean but by Ab. 
ſmall Neck of Land. But Antony being ordered thitheiſſ it 
with a Party of Horſe, did not only make himſelf Ma b 
ſter of the Paſſes, but even of the ſtrong City of Peluſium ] P 
took the Citadel, and by this means rendered the Marc 7 
ſecuge to the Army, and the way to Victory not uneaſy tq fi 
the General. The Enemy ſoon received a Benept from et 
Antony's inſatiate Thirſt after Glory, for when, Ptolemy A 

had entered Peluſium in great Rage and Malice againſt 
the AÆAgyftians, deſigning to put them GER thqp 
e Bs | Sword 
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Sword, Antony poſitively withſtood him, and hinder'd 
the Execution. In great and frequent Skirmiſhes and 
Battles many were the Proofs he gaye of his perſonal 
Valour and military Conduct, but never did it more 
plainly appear than in that Action of his, when wheel 
ing about he attack d the Rear of the Enemy, and gave 
opportunity to them that charg'd the Front to obtain an 
entire Victory, for which he received both Rewards and 
Honours. His Humanity towards the Corps of Arche» 
laws, who fell in the Action, recommended him fill 
more to the AZpyptians. He had been engaged to him 
by the Rights of Hoſpitality, and as he was compelled by 
the Duty of his Service to fight againſt him whilſt he 
was living, fo as ſoon as he heard he was dead, he cau- 
ſed his Body to be ſearched after, and having found it in 
the Field he took care to have it inte with royal 
Pomp, and honoured the Interment with magnificent 
Obſequies. Upon'theſe and many other Conſiderations, 
the Mexandrians ſpoke of him with infinite Reſpect, and 
the Roman Soldiers looked upon him as one of moſt wor- 
thy Qualifications z to compleat all, he was a Man of 
excellent Shape and Mien, his Beard was of a comely 
growth, his Forehead large, his Noſe was of the Roman 
Shape, and ſomething he had in his Countenance of 
be hoped Greatneſs, that made him ſeem to reſemble the Statues 
gęyp and Medals we have of Hercules; and it was an ancient 
h whict] Tradition that the Arntonies were deſcended of Hercules, 
Eruptionby a Son of His called Anteon; and this Opinion he en- 
vhich injdeavoured to confirm by affecting the Likeneſs of him 
but by both in his Mien and Drefs ; for whenſoever he appeared 
thitheil in publick be wore his Veſt girt low about the Hips, a 
ſelf MaJbroad Sword on his Side, and over All a large courſe 
PelufiumJPlad or Mantle, What might ſeem to ſome very infup- 
e March portable, as Vain-glory, Rallery, Drinking in Publick, 
neaſy ta frequenting the common Soldiers Tables and Eating-pla- 
be fromees, made him the Delight and Pleaſure of the whole 
- Ptolemy Army. He was very complaiſant in his Amours, gained 
> again many Friends by the aſſiſtance he gave them in the car- 
e to thqxying-on of their Intrigues, and could without Offence 

Sword] Vow , hear 
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Hear them rally him upon his Own. The generous Tem- 
per which he was of, diſpoſing of Gratuities with liberal 
Hand to the 1 his Friends, open'd him a fair 
Way of making his Fortune, and was very advantageous 
in eſtabliſhing him in his new Honours and Employments, 
from which it is improbable he ever could have fallen, 
but by a thouſand Follies which he committed daily, 
One Inſtance of his Liberality I muſt relate: He had or- 
dered to one of his Friends twenty-five thouſand D 
and his Steward wondring at the Extravagance of the 
Sum laid all the Silver in a heap, on purpoſe for him 
to ſee it as he paſſed by, that he might himſelf be a 
Judge of his own Profuſeneſs. Accordingly when he 
caſually caſt his Eyes upon it, he asked his Steward 
what it was for? and when he was anſwered, that it 
was the Sum be had ordered as a preſent for ſuch a Perſon, 
Antony . perceiving the Malice of the replied, I 
thought I bad ordered much more, it it too little, pray let 
the Sum be doubled, But enough of This. The Citizens 
of Rome were divided into two Parties, They that ſeemed 
to favour the Senate followed Pompey, who was then 
preſent ; the others that were for the People ſheltered 
themſelves under the Authority of Cæſar, who was 
then making War in Gaul, Curio. the Friend of Antony 
having changed his Party, and devoted himſelf to Ceſar, 
brought over Antony to his Service; and the Authority 
which he had gained by his Eloquerice and great — 15 
ces, which were conſtantly ſupplied by Cæſar, gave hin 
Opportunity of making his Friend Antony firſt Tribune of 
the People, and then Augur. Antony, as ſoon as he 
was got into Power, found himſelf capable of rendring 


- 


no ſmall Services to Cæſar. In the firſt Place he op- 


| poſed the Conſul Marcellus, who had deſigned ſome old 
|= Ie for Pompey, and a Power to raiſe.new ones; at 
the ſame time he got it decreed, that the Forces then 
on Foot ſhould be ſent into Syria, and added to the Army 
there under the Command of Gabinius, who was carqy 
ag on the War againſt the Partbiant, and that no 


as they ſhould anſwer it at their Peril, ſhould give in 
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their Names to ſerve under Pompey. Next finding that 
Pompey's Faction would not fuffer Cæſar's Letters to be 
received or read in the Senate, by virtue of his Office he 


read them publickly, and ſucceeded ſo well, that many 


were brought to e their Mind, and to declare that 
Cxſar's Demands were both juſt and reaſonable; at length 
two Queſtions being ſtarted, the One, whether Pompey 
ſoould diſmiſs His Army, the Other; if Cæſar His: Some 


were for the former, for the latter All, except ſome Few 


whereupon Antony ftood up and put the Queſtion, if it 
would be agreeable to them that both Pompey and Cæſar 


ſoould diſmiſs their Armies; which Propoſal was approved 
of with great Acclamations, and Antony defired, after 


much Honour received, to put it to the Vote; but this 


was oppoſed by the Conſuls, and Ceſar's Friends making 


ſome new Propoſals, which did not carry the leaft Ap- 
pearance of Unreaſonableneſs, were brow-beaten by Cato, 
and Antony Himſelf commanded to leave the Senate by 
Lentulus the Conſul, He gave them many a bitter Curſe 


at his Departure, and diſguiſing himſelf in a Servant's 


Habit, accompanied only with Quintus Caſſius in a hired 
Chariot, he went ſtraight away to Cæſar. They were 
no ſooner arrived, but great were the Complaints they 
made, Tbat the Affairs of Rome were tranſafed without 
any Order or Juſtice, that the Privilege of ſpeaking in the 


Senate wvas denied to the Tribunes, and that He who aſ- 


ſerted the Common Right of the People vas. in imminent. 
Danger of bis Life. Cæſar took hold of this Pretence 
to march his Army into Italy; and upon this Hint it 
was that Cicero writes in his Philippicks, that Antony was 
as much the Cauſe of the Civil War, as ever Helen wa of 
tbe Trojan. But this had more of Wit in it than Truth, 
for Cæſar was not of fo weak a Temper, as to ſuffer 
himſelf to be carried away by a Paſſion into a Civil War 
with his Country, upon the fight of Antony and Caffius 
ſeeking Refuge in his Camp, in mean Habit and a Hack- 
ney Chariot, without ever having thought or taken his 
Meaſures in an Affair of ſo great Conſequence. This 


indeed was to Him, who had long wanted a Pretence of 


1 declaring 


| 
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declating War, a fair and plaufible Occaſion; but the 


true Motive was the ſame that formerly ſet Alexander 


and Cyrus at odds with al Mankind, the unquenchable 
thirſt of Empire, and the diſtracted Ambition of being 
the greateſt Man in the World, which was impraQticable 
for him to be till he had reduced Pompey. So ſoon 
then as he had ſurpriſed Rome, and driven Pompey out 
of Laly, he purpoſes firſt to go againſt the Legions Pom- 
Pey had in Spain, and then to have a Fleet in readineſs 
to attend his Motions, leaving the mean-while the Go- 
vernment of Rome to Lepidus the Prætor, and the Com- 
mand of the Army to Antony Tribune of the People, 
who was not long in getting the Hearts of his Soldiers, 
eating and drinking himſelf with them, and making 
them Preſents to the utmoſt of his Abilities. But on 


the other ſide he wanted not his Enemies, he was too 


lazy to inform himſelf in the Complaints of the Injured, 
and was impatient in any thing of Buſineſs, and his Fa- 
miliarity with other People's Wives gave him an ill Re- 
putation. In ſhort, the Government of Ceſar _ 
in itſelf was little better than Tyrannical) ok | 

Indiſcretion and Inſolence of his Friends rendered inſup- 
portable: And Antony, as he had the greateſt Power in 
the Army, ſo he committed the moſt notorious. Inſo- 
lencies, and conſequently lay under the heavieſt Re- 
proaches, But Cæſar at his Return from Spain winked 


at his Faults, not thinking fit to diſoblige a Soldier that 


could ſuffer all Fatigue, was . very brave of. his Perſon, 


and an experienced Commander. Cæſar going Aboard 
at Brunduſium, failed over the Jenias Sea with a few 


Troops, and ſent back the Fleet with Orders to Antony 
and Gabinius, to embark the Army and land as ſoon 
as might be in Macedonia. Gabinius having no Mind 
to put to Sea, and being apprehenſive of., the Winter- 
Seaſon, was forced to March his Army round about by 


Land; but Antony, being more afraid leſt Caſar might” 
ſuffer ſome great JInconvenience from the num 


of lis 
Enemies, who preſſed him hard, beat back Libs, who 


was at Anchor with a Fleet in the Mouth of In. 
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ef Brundufum 5 for he Manned out ſeveral ſmall Pin- | 


naces and other Boats, with which he encompaſſed each 
of Libo's Gallies, and ſo forced them to retire, which 
gave him an Opportunity of putting aboard twenty thou · 
ſand Foot, and eight hundred Horſe, and ſo he put out 
to Sea, The Enemy having eſpied him, made up to 
him; but he eſcgped this Danger by the favour of the 
South-Wind, which was fo high that the Enemy's Fleet 
was not able to live in ſo rough a Water. But the ſame 
Wind drove him at firſt upon a ridge of Rocks, where 
the Sea wrought fo high, that there was no hope of eſ- 
caping Shipwreck, when all on a ſudden it turned about to, 
the South-Weſt, ' and blew from Land to the main Sea, 
where Anon Yalling in ſecurity, ſaw the Coaft all cover- 
ed with the Wreck of the Enemy's Fleet; for the Gal- 
lies of Pompey had been miſefably toſſed up and down, 
and many of them ſunk. Antony making/a right uſe of 
this Difaſter took many Priſoners, and much Booty. He 
likewiſe made himſelf Mafter of the Town of Lyſſus, 
and by the ſeaſonable arrival of ſa great a Recruit, gave 
Heart to the Affairs of Cæſar. There was no Engage- 
ment in which he did sot ſignalize himſelf; twice he 
Ropped the Army in its Flight, led them back to the 
Charge, and gained the Victory, ſo that his Reputation, 
next to Cæſar's, was the greateſt of any in the Army. 
And what Opinion Cæſar himſelf had of him, did well 
appear at the Battle of Pbarſalia, which was to deter- 
mine Who ſhould be Emperor of the World. He choſe 
to lead the Right Wing Himſelf, and committed the 
charge of the Left to Antony, as to the moſt experienced 
Officer of all that ſerved under him. After the Battle, 
Cæſar being created Dictator, went in purſuit of Pompey, 
and ſent Antony to Rome, with the Character of Tribune 
of the People, who by virtue of his Office is in Power 


next to the Dictator, when preſent, and in his abſence 
rules in Chief: For upon the Election of a Dictator, 
all other Magiſtrates ceaſe to exerciſe any Authority in 


Rome. ' The young Dolabella, who was alſo Tribune of 
the People at that time, and a great Promoter of new 
wt | R z Projects, 
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Projects, was for enacting a Law, to reſcind the regiſber - 
ed Debts, and would needs perſuade Antony to join with 
him, who was his Friend, and forward enough to pro- 
mote any thing that was agreeable to'the generality of 
the People, but Aſinius and Trebellius did all they could 
to divert him from it. On a ſudden, Aatony was ſeized 
with a violent fit of Jealouſy, and ſhrewdly ſuſpeQed 
that there was a ſecret criminal Commerce carried on 
betwixt Dolabella and his Wife, who was his firft Couſin, 
being the Daughter of Caius Antonius, who had been 
Cicero's Collegue when he was Conſul, Wherefore 
aniting himſelf to A ſinius he declared open War againft 
Dolabella, who had got Poſſeſſion of the Forum, in order 
to get his Law paſſed. The Senate ordered Antony to 
oppoſe him by Force, whereupon he attacked him, kill- 
ed many of his Men, and loſt ſome of his Own, 
This Action rendered him very ungracious with the 
People, at the ſame time * way of Life made 
him loathed and deteſted by all Men of Probity and 
Virtue, who, as Cicero ſaith, abominated his Midnight 
Revelling, his wild Expences, his Debauches with aban- 
doned Women in the moſt ſcandalous places, his Napa 
in the Day, and his Walks to digeſt his Debauches, and 
then at Night again his Entertainments and Balls, fer 
the ſolemnizing the Nuptials of ſome Comedian, or Buf- 
foon, It is reported, that drinking all Night at the 
Wedding of Hippias the Comedian, and on the Morning 
being to harangue the People, he ventured out, over- 
charged as he was, and vomited before them all, one of 
his Friends receiving it in his Gown. Sergin, the 


Progreſs, accompanied him in a Litter, 
Equipage, not in any thing inferior to his Mother's ; 
the World was ſcandalized at the great Pomp of. hig 
Travelling Plate, which was more proper for the 

ments of à Triumph, than the Convenience of a Jour- 


ny; at his cauſing Tents to be ſet up every where 
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the Way by Rivers fides, and in Groves, for his dining 
with all the Luxury imaginable; and that he made his 
Chariot to be drawn by Lions, and lodg'd: his little 
Whores, and ſinging Wenches, whereſoever he paſt, in 
the Houſes of grave reſerved Men, and Women famous 
for their Matron- like Behaviour. And it ſeemed very 
unreaſonable that Cæſar out of Traly ſhould: fare hard, 
and with great Fatigue and Danger purſue the Remainder 
of a dangerous War, whilſt Others, under his Authori- 
ty, left no Inſolence unpractiſed upon their Fellow- 
Citizens ; and This undoubtedly was the Occaſion of 
great Trouble in-Rowr, and gave the Soldiers Encourage- 
ment to injure and plunder the People; upon This it is 
probable that Ceſar at his Return acquitted Dolabella, 
and being created the third time Conſul, took not An- 
tony, but Lepidus for Collegue. Pompey's Hoùſe being 
to be ſold, Antony bought it, but when they came to 


_ aſk him for the Purchaſe Money he fell into a Paſſion, 


and declared, that for That reaſon he would not follow 
Ceſar into Libya, becauſe his former Services had not 


deen recompenſed as they deſerved. However it is plain 


that Cæſar a diſlike of that Courſe of Life, and declaring 
how much he was offended. at it, was a great means of 
his Amendment, for he took up ſoon after, and married 
Falvia the Widow of Clodius that Firebrand of Sedition, 
a Woman not born for Spinning or Houſwifry, nor one 
that could be content with the Power of ruling a private 
Huſband, but a Lady capable of adviſing a Magiftrate, 
and of ruling the General of an Army, ſo that Cleopatra 
had great Obligations to her for having taught Antony to 
be ſo good a Servant, he coming into her Hands tame 


and broken in all Obedience to the Commands of a _ 
Miſtreſs. Antony had many Devices by which he uſed to 


entertain and divert her from her more ſerious way of Car- 
nage. As when Cæſar after his Victory in Spain was on 
his return, Antony, among the reſt, went out to meet him, 
and a Rumour being ſpread that Cæſar was killed, and 
the Enemy marching into Jtaly, he returned to Rome, 


yant 
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| vant that brought Letters from Antony; but ſhe with 
great Impatience, before ſhe received the Letter, aſked 
if Antony were well ? Inſtead of an Anſwer he gave her 
the Letter, and as ſhe was opening it took her about 
the Neck and kiſſed her. This little Story, out of 
many of the ſame Nature, we thought fit to give, by 
whieh the Reader may make a gueſs of his Humour, 
There was no Body of Quality in Rome that did not go 
ſome Days Journey to meet Cæſar in his return from 
Spain; but Antony was the beſt received of any, ad- 
mitted to ride the whole Journey with him in his 
Chariot; behind came Brutus, Abinus, and Octavius 
| his Siſter's Son, well known afterward by the Name of 
Auguſtus Ceſar. Caeſar being created the fifth time 


| Conſul, without any Demur choſe Antony for his Col- 


legue, but deſigning himſelf to quit the Conſulate ta 
Dolabella, he acquainted the Senate with his Reſolution; 
but Antony oppoſed it with all his Might, and ſaving all 
the bitter things of Dolabella, and receiving as injurious 
Language in return, Cæſar could bear with the Inde- 
cency no longer, but referred the Conſideration of this 
Matter to another time; and the next time it was pro- 

| Poled, Antony proclaimed, that the Omens taken from 
the Flight of Birds were againſt his Promotion ; ſo that 
Cæſar was conſtrained to leave Dolabella very much diſ- 
compoſed; and it is credible, that Cæſar had no great 
Opinion of either of them; for when.ore of his Friends 
accuſed Them as ſuſpected Perſons, and Men capable 
of ſome deſperate Undertaking, he anſwered, I: is not 
thoſe jolly wvell-drefſed Gentlemen, but the Pale and Meagre 
of whom I am apprehenſive ; meaning Brutus and Caſſius; 
who afterwards conſpired his Death, and murdered 
bim. And Antony Himſelf, without defigning it, 


gave them the moſt plauſible Pretence they could deſire 


for ſuch an Undertaking. The Romans were then cele- 

brating their Feſtival called the Lupercalia, when Cæſas 
in his Triumphal Habit, and ſeated on a kind of Throne 
in the Market - place, was a Spectator of the Sports. 
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The Cuſtom is, that many Young Noblemen, and _ 


of the Magiſtrates Themſelves, anointed with Oil, und 
having Straps of white Leather in their Hands, run 
about and ftrike every one they meet, Antony was One 


of Theſe, but omitting the Performance of what was 


tequired by the Original Inftitution, took a Laurel Gar- 
land, and having wreathed the Diadem about it, made 
towards the Throne, and being liſted up by his Com- 
panions, would have E it upon the Head of Cæſar, as 
if by that Ceremony he were declared King; but Ceſar 
ſeemingly refuſed the Offer, and was applauded by the 
People with great Shouts for ſo doing. This did not de- 
ter Antony from perſiſting in his Deſign ; ſo that it re- 
mained a Conteſt for ſome time between Him and Ceſar, 
the One offering, and the Other refuſing, with this Diffe- 
rence, that very Few ſeemed to reliſh the One, and al- 
moſt One and All applauded the Other. This indeed is 
very remarkable, that the People ſhould endure patient- 
$9 that a Kingly Government could impoſe, and at 

fame time dread the Name of King, as the utter 
Deſtruction of their Liberty. - Ceſar, very much diſ- 
compoſed at what had paſt, ſtept down from the Tri- 


| bunal, and laying bare his Neck, ſaid, frike wwbo will. 


The Crown at laſt was put upon one of his Statues, but 
the Tribunes took it off, to the great Satisfaction of the 
People, whe followed them home with continual Shouts, 
and Applauſes : Ceſar reſented This, and afterwards 
turned them out of their Office, Theſe Paſſages gave 
great Encouragement to Brutus and Caſſius, who in 
making choice of truſty Friends for their Conſpiracy, 
were thinking to engage Antony; every one approved 
the Man, except Trebonius, who informed them that 
and He had been very intimate in the late Jour- 

ney took to meet Cæſar, and that he had let fall 
ſeveral Words concerning the Matter now in Hand, on 
ſe to ſound him; that Antony very well underſtood 

im, but did not at all approve of the Diſcourſe 5 how- 
ſoever the Matter was never revealed to Cæſar, but ſtill 
kept as a great Secret, The Conſpirators then-propoſed 
that Aatomy ſhould die with him, which Brutus would 
| ”. 5 46 > & in 
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in no wiſe conſent to, not thinking fit that an Action 
undertaken. in Defence of Juſtice and the Laws, ſhould 
be liable to ſo foul an Imputation. Antony therefore, 
who was to be conſidered as a Man of Bodily Strength, 
and one that bore great Office in the State, was, at 
Czſar's Entry to the Senate, to be amuſed without in a 
Diſcourſe of pretended Buſineſs. Juſt as it was ordered 
Ceſar was Slain, and Antony ſurprifed at the Action 
took the Diſguiſe of a Servant's Habit, and retired ; but 
underſtanding that the Conſpirators had aſſembled in the 
Capitol, and had no further Defign upon any one, he 
gave them his Honour they might come down in fafety, 
ſent his Son for an Hoſtage. That Night Caſſius 
pped at Antony's Houſe, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
The next day he called the Senate, where he propoſed 
an Act of Oblivion for all that had paſſed, and that 
Provinces ſhould be aſſigned to Brutus and Caſſius, The 
Senate confirmed theſe two Propoſitions, and ratified 
every thing that had been enacted by Cæſur. Thus 
Antony went out of the Senate with that Reputation 
and Eſteem that never Man had gained before him; for 
It was apparent to the World that he had taken away 
all the Grounds of a Civil War, and had ſhewn himſelf 
an able Miniſter of State, that knew how to unravel 
and compoſe Matters of ſo great Danger and Difficulty. 
But theſe temperate Counſels were ſoon infected with 
Pride, upon the Thoughts of being the chief Favourite 
of the People, which made him imagine he, ſhould ſoon 
be the firſt Man in the State if he could but once ſup- 
plant Brutus, Wherefore when Czſar's Body was ex- 
poſed in the Forum, He took upon him to pronounce 
the Funeral Oration, as it was cuſtomary in the like 
Caſes, and perceiving the People to be infinitely affected 
with what he had ſaid in Commendation of Cæſar, he 
raiſed their Pity, and enlarged upon every Point that 
could move Compaſſion, To complete all, he took the 
Robe from off the dead Corps, and held it up, expoſing 


it all bloody, and pierced through with many Stabs, 


galling the Conſpirators Villains, and bloody Murderers. 
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His Harangue had ſo good an Effect upon the Multitude, 
chat they would not defer the Solemnities of the Fu- 
neral, but making a Pile of Tables and Forms in the 
very Forum, ſet Fire to it; and every one taking a 
Brand, ran in great Fury to the Conſpirators Houſes, 
with a Reſolution to burn them alive, Upon This Tu- 
mult Bratus and his whole Party left the City, and 
Cæſar's Friends joined themſelves to Antony, Calpbur- 
nia, Czſar's Wife, truſted herſelf to his Conduct, toge- 
ther with all her Treaſure, which amounted to no leſs 
than four thouſand Talents. He got alſo into his Hands 
all Cæſar's Papers, wherein were contained Journals of 
all he had done, and Draughts of what he deſigned to 
do z which Antony made good Uſe of; for by this Means 
he made what Officers he pleaſed, brought whom he 
thought fit into the Senate, recalled Some from Exile, 
freed Others out of Priſon, and all This as ordered fo b 
Ceſar. The Romans, by way of Rallery, called A 
that received any Benefit by this Artifice Charonites, who, 
if put to prove their Patents, muſt have Recourſe to the 
Regiſters of the Dead. In ſhort, Antony's Behaviour in 


| Rome was very abſolute, He Himſelf was Conſul, and 


his two Brothers in two Poſts of great Authority. 
Cazus, the One, being Prætor, and Lucius, the Youngeſt, 
Tribune of the People,  _ | 
While Matters went thus in Rome, the young Ceſar, 
Julius Ceſar's Siſter's Son, and by Teſtament left his 
Heir, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he refided 
when his Uncle was killed. The firſt Thing he did was 
to viſit Antony, as one his Uncle had the greateſt Obli- 
gation to. He ſpoke to him concerning the Money that 
was in his Hands, and reminded him of the Legacy Cæ- 
far had made of ſeventy five Drachmas to every Roman 
Citizen: Antony at firſt took little Notice of him, but 
conſidering him as a raw unexperienced Vouth, told 
him, he was equally void of Friends, and common 
Senſe, and not able to ſupport the Burden of Cæ ſar s 
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Cæſar not ſatisfied with theſe arguments, infifted on 
the Money, whereupon Antony uſed him injuriouſly, 
thwarted his Intereſt upon all Occaſions, oppoſed him in 
his Election of Tribune, and when he attempted to carry 
into the Theatre the Golden Chair, granted by the Se- 
nate to his Father, he threatned to ſend him to Priſon 
if he deſiſted not from ſoliciting the People. But when 
he found Octavius applying himſelf to Cicero, and all 
Thoſe who hated Antony, and that by Them he was re- 
commended to the Senate, while he himſelf courted the 
People, and had drawn all the Veterans out of their re- 
ſpective Quarters, and formed them into a Body; then 
he began to be ſo apprehenſive, that he gave bim A 
Meeting in the Capitol, where they conferred ſome time 
together, and at length came to an Accommodation. 

That Night Antony had a very unlucky Dream, for 
he fancied that his right hand was Thunder-ftruck, and 
ſome few Days after he was informed that Ceſar gefign- 
ed upon his Life. Ceſar would have juſtified himſelf, 
but was not believed, ſo that the Breach was now made 


7 wide as ever, whilſt each of them poſted Day and 


icht all about Tay to engage the old Troops that lay 
ſeatter d in their Quarters, and great were the Promiſes 
| 2m were made to the Legions that were yet ſtanding, 

Cicero was of a great Reputation in Rome, and made uſe 
of all his Art to exaſperate the People againſt Ay; 
and at length perſuaded the Senate to-declare him a pub- 
lick Enemy, and to ſend to Cæſar the Rods and Axes, 
and all other Marks of Honour, that* are uſually 
given to the Prætor; and withal an Order was given to 


Hirtius and Panſa, who were their Conſuls, to anve 


Antony out of ay. The Armies engaged nigh to Mo- 
dena, and Cæſar Himſelf was preſent. Antony was de- 
feated, though both the Confuls were flain, Antony in 
his Flight was purſued by all the Misfortune imaginable, 
and the worſt Shape it appeared in was Famine, but it 
was in theſc Extremities that he naturally fell into a Be- 
 haviour, which made him appear a Man much above 
hinfclf; and Antony in Misfertune was not eaſily dif- 
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on | tinguiſhed from a virtuous Man, It is no extraordinary 
ly, | Matter for Men that fall into Difficulties to reaſon right, 
in | and underſtand what by their * and Honour they are 
rry bound to do and ſuffer: Vet there are but very few, 
Se- | who in great Extremities have Reſolution enough either 
ſon | to do what they approve, or avoid what they condemn, - 
en | but generally relapſing into Indolence, they loſe the he- 
all I nefit of their right refle&tions, Antony was a mot H- 
re- luſtrious Exatnple of Patience to the Army, who, ac- 
the © cuſtomed to ſo much Luxury and Delicacy, could he 
re- contented to drink ſtinking Water, and feed upon wild 
hen I Fruits and Roots, nay it is feported they devoured the 
n a very Barks of Trees, and in paſſing over the A/ps they 
me lived upon the Fleſh of Beaſts that Man had never before 
taſted. His Defign was to jain Lepidus, who command 
for | ed the Army on the other fide of the Ape, and who he 
and | imagined would ſtand his ſure Friend, he having done 
him many kind Offices to Julius Cafar, He encamped 
near Lepidus his Army, but receiving from him no ſort 
of Encouragement, was reſolved to puſh his Fortune 
and venture all. His Hair was very long and diſordered, 
nor had he ſhaved his Beard fince his late Defeat; in 
this Guiſe, and a mourning Mantle flung over, he came 
into the Trenches of Lepidus, and began to Harangue 
the Army, Some were moved at his Habit, Others at 
his Words, that Lepidus liking it not, ordered the Trum- 
pets to ſound, that he might be heard no longer, This 
raiſed in the Soldiers a greater ſenſe of Pity, fo that 
they ſecretly ſent Lælius and Clodius dreſſed in Womens 
Clothes, and adviſed Antony to attack Lepidus's Trenches, 
aſſuring him that the Major Part were diſpoſed to receive 
him with open Arms, and 22 Lepidus into the Bar- 
gain, if be would ſend them his Orders for ſo doing. | 
Antony would by no means ſuffer any Violence to be 
offered to Lepidus, but early the next Merning marched 
at the Head of his Troops, ſounded a River which lay 
between the two Camps, and was the firſt that flung 
himſelf into the Water in order to gain the other fide, 
where he obſerved Lepidus's Soldiers in great Numbers 
Vor. VIII. 8 reaching 
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reaching out their Hands to help him, and beating down 
the Works to make way for him: Being entered the 
Camp, and finding himſelf abſolute Maſter, he treated 
Lepidus with great Civility, and gave him the title of 
Father when he ſpoke to him, and though he had every 
thing at his own Command, he left Him the Honour 
of being called the General. This fair Uſage brought 
over to him Munatius Plancus, who was not far off 
with a conſiderable Force. Thus being very ſtrong he 
repaſſed the As, and led with him into Italy ſeventeen 
Legions, and ten thouſand Hurſe, befides fix Legions he 
left in Garriſon under the Command of Varius one of 
his familiar Friends, who uſed to debauch with him, 
and was therefore ſurnamed Cotylon, (which figriifies a 
Bottle.) Ceſar perceiving that Ciceros Intention was 
to re-eſtabliſh the State in its former Liberty, did ſoon 
quit that Party, and by the Mediation of his Friends 
came once more to a good Underſtanding with Antony. 
They Both met together with Lepidus in a ſmall Iſland, 
where the Conference laſted three Days. The Empire 
of the World was divided amongft them, as if it had 
te:n their paternal Inheritance, 'The great difficulty 
was to agree who ſhould be put to Death, every one in- 
- tending to deſtroy his Enemies and ſave his Friends. 
The Thirft of being revenged of their Enemies did in 
the end take off all manner of defire to preſerve 
their Friends or Relations, which made Ceſar ſacrifice 
Cicero to Antony, Antony his. Uncle Lucius to Cæſar, 
and Both of them eaſily granted to Lepidus the Liber- 
ty to murder his own Brother Paulus, though there 
are Some who ſay it was required of him. Ido not be- 
lie ve any thing was ever heard of ſo barbarops as this 
Compoſition, for in this exchange of Blood for Blood, 
they did not only each of therh murder Thoſe that were 
abandoned to his own Fury, but alfo thoſe he ſacrificed to 
the Rage of the others. This Agreement being made, Fo 
the Army defired that their Confederacy. and Friendſhip F tar 
might be cemented by ſome Alliance, accordingly Cæſur | vo 
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un married Claudia the Daughter of Fulvia Wife to Autony. 
the When that Affair was over, they ſettled the Liſt of ſuch 
ted as had been marked down for Death, amounting in the 

of whole to three hundred Perſons. Antony inſiſted that 
ery They who were ordered to kill Cicero, ſhould cut off his 
dur Head and right Hand with which he had writ his In- 
ght vectives againſt him, and when they were brought before 
off him, he beheld them with an inward Satisfaction, not 
he being able te contain himſelf from often ſmiling at ſo 
een horrid a Spectacle. After he had ſatiated himſelf with 
he the Sight of them, be ordered them to be hung up in 
> of the Court where the uſual Pleadings were held, not con- 
im, © fidering that the Affront he deſigned to the Memory of 
es a the Dead redounded to his own Diſgrace, who by this 
was barbarous Action diſhonoured that Authority which he 
oon abuſed ſo notoriouſly, His Uncle Lucius being cloſely 
ends purſued took refuge in his Siſter's Houſe, where when 
ony. the Murderers had broke in, and were prefling into her 
and, Chamber, the met them at the Door, and holding them 
pire by the Hands eried out ſeveral times, Te ſball neuer Kill 
had Lucius Czſar, till you firſt diſpatch Me, Me, ubo gave 
ulty || your General bis Life and Being; and by this Firmneſs 
in- | and Conftancy fhe ordered the matter ſo well that ſhe 
nds. ſaved her Brother, © "pA 25 2 
id in This Triumvirate was very hateful to the Romans, 
erve | and Antony was moſt of all to blame, for he was elder 
rifice | than Cæſar, and had greater Authority than Lepidus, 
ſar, | and withal was no ſooner ſettled in his Affairs, but he 
iber- | returned to his debauch'd and diſſolute way of living. 
here | Beſide the ill Reputation he had gained by his Intem- 
t be- | perance, it was very diſadvantageous to him his living in 
this | the Houſe of Pompey the Great, a Man no leſs cele- 
lood, I brated'for his Temperance and Regulatity, than for his 
were | three Triumphs. They could not without regret ſee 
ed to | the Doors of that Houſe ſhut againſt the Magiſtrates and 
nade, Foreign Miniſters, who were ſhamefully refuſed admit- 
dſhip | tance, while it was open to Players, ſuglers, and de- 
afar | vouring Flatterers, upon whom he ſpent. the greateſt 
uried part of thoſe immenſe yo which he had n 
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by fo many Acts of Violence. and Extortion. For tax 
did not only take the Forfeiture of the Eſtates of Such 
a8 had been proſcribed, defrauding the poor Widows and 
Orphans of their Right of Inheritance and Succeſſion, 
and burdened the People with unreaſonable Impoſitions; 
dut hearing that large Sums of Money, belonging as 
well to Strangers as Citizens of Rome, had been depo- 
fited in the hands of the Veſtal Virgins, they went and 
took it away by force. When Cæſar perceived that 
Antony's Covetouſneſs and Prodigality were equally inſa- 
tiable, he demanded a Diviſion to be made of the Re- 
venues, The Army was alſo divided upon their March 
into Macedonia, where they were going againſt Brutus 


and Caſſius, having firſt committed the Government of 


Rome to Lepidus. ; Fw 

When they had taken the Field, and lay encamped 
within Sight of the Ehemy, Antony oppoſite to Caſſius, 
and Cæſar to Brutus, Cæſar did nothing worth relating, 
but Succeſs and Victory ſtill waited on Antony, Ih the 
firſt Battle Cæſar was routed by Brutus, and all his Bag- 
gage taken, and He Himſelf very narrowly eſcaped by 
Flight, He tells us indeed in his own Commentaries, 
that by reaſon of a Dream, which One of his Friends 
had the preceding Night, he withdrew juſt before the 
Charge was given. Antony overcame Caſſius, tho* Some 
fay he was not preſent at the Engagement, but that he 
vined them afterwards in the Purſuit. Caffzs with earneſt 

treaty had perſuaded his faithful Friend Pindarus, not 
knowing any thing of Brutus's good Fortune, to kill 
him. Shortly after they fought another Battle, in 


Which Brutus loſt the Day, and flew Himſelf, Ant bony 


Had almoſt all the Honour of this Victory, for Cæſar 
was fick when the Fight began. When he found the 
Body of Brutus among the Slain, he reproached him with 


the Death of his Brother Caius; who was ſlain by the 


Order of Brutus, in Macedonia, in revenge for the Mur- 
der of Cicero. However he charged the Guilt of it up- 
on Hortenſius, rather than Brutus, and therefore ordered 
Kim to be ſlain upon his Brother's Temb. He ies 


— 
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rick purple Mantle upon the dead Body of Brutus, and 


gave in charge to one of his Servants to take care of his 
Funeral. Some time after being informed that this Ser- 
vant had not burnt the Mantle with the Corps, and had 
detained part of the Money which was to be expended 
in the Funeral, he ordered him to be ſlain. | 
Soon after this Victory Cæſar was conveyed to Rome, 
where it was commonly reported that his Diſtemper was 
incurable, Anthony in the mean time made his Progreſs 
through the upper Provinces of Aſia, where he raiſed 
Contributions, and paſſed at the Head of a formidable 
Army inte Greece. And the Impoſitions of geceſſity 
were to be very great, ſince they had engaged that every 
common Soldier ſhould receive a Donative of ſive hun- 
dred Drachmas. TI 13 ; 
Antony's Behaviour towards the Grec:ans was at firſt 
very obliging, for he was pleaſed to entertain himſelf 
in hearing the learned Men diſpute, in ſeeing their Sports, 
frequenting their Religious Ceremonies, and ſhewed a 
great deal of Equity in deciding of Controverſies: He 


was fond of being ftiled the Lover of Greece, but above 


all in being called che Lover of Athens, to which City he 
made very conſiderable Preſents. LIN 
The Megareans, in imitation of the Athenians, muſt 
needs invite Antony to come and ſee their Senate-houſe, 
which whilſt he ſurvey'd, they aſked him how he liked 
it? he told them it was narrow and ruinous; he cauſed 
an exact Survey to be made of the Temple of Apollo 
Pythius, as if he had defign'd to repair it, and indeed he 
had engaged himſelf to the Senate ſo to do; but 
into Aſia, he forgot all theſe glorious Projects, and leav- 
ing Lucius Cenſorinus in Greece, his whole Application 
was to inrich himſelf with the Spoils of Aa. There 
Kings every 
door, and Queens were rivalling one another, who ſhould 
make him the greateſt Preſents, or appear moſt charm- 
ing in his Eyes. Thus whilſt Ceſar was engaged in 
War, and ſtruggling with Seditions in Rome, Artony at 
his Eaſe fell naturally into his old courſe of life: The 
$3 Anaxener zt 
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210 The LIFE of | 
Ahaxenores a ſet of Harpers, the Xuthi a company of 
Players upon the Flute, and Metrodorus a Dancing - 
Maſter, with ſome other Bands of Afan Muſick, did fo 
much ſarpaſs his Falian Maſters, that they had got 

t Credit at Court: Nothing ran in the uſual Chan- 

nels, all Buſineſs paſſing through their Hands, ſo that 
all Ffia was like theCity ä of, where 


I Sounds ib perfum'd Air 
with Groans and cold Nt a 


When Nn his Entry into Epheſus, the Women 
met him in the ſame Habit they wear when they ſolem- 
Hiſe the Feaſts of Bacchus, the Men and Boys were dreſt 
like Satyrs and Fauns, and quite throughout the Town 
nothing was to be ſeen but Spears Wreathed about with 
Try, nor heard but Harps, Flutes and Hautboys, whilſt 
they ſaluted Antony in their * by the Names of Bac - 
us the gracious and the penitle ; and ſo indeed he was to 
Some, but for the hon yo part 2 5 was barbarous and in- 
human, for he would deprive Perſons of Worth and 
Quality of their Fortunes to gratify Villains and Flat- 
ig who would ſometimes beg the Eftates of Men yet 

pretending they were dead, and obtaining a Grant, 
take Soffeffion. He gave his Cook the Houſe of a 


burdened a with doubling the Impoſt, eas 
the Agent for thoſe Cities made his Remonſtranee in very 
ſant Language, and not ungrateful to Antony, thew- 
g him rar fince be thought fit ro double their Taxcs he 
Toould rake fore care that they might bave their Summer 
und Autumn doubled too, that they bein a —_ 
Jo bo ſatis fy bis Demands, Then he added with ſome Sha: 
Aae, Afia bas- already furniſhed tao0 butdred 
| rhoufand Tatents ' for your Service, which if you bave 
not received, call to Them that levied it, but if it be re- 
8 und yu are fill in cuunt, we are for ever ruined. 
heſe laſt Words touched Autony to the quick, for he 


was very ignorant of oy, things that had „ 


— 


ye Citizen, for dreſſing his Supper well. But when 
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kim, but he began to conſider how impoſlible it was 


his Name; which proceeded not from want of concern 
about thoſe things, but by rea ſon he had too great Con- 
fidence in the Integrity of Thoſe he employed, He natu- 
rally had a great eaſineſs of temper, and was ſomewhat 
flow of Apprehenſion; but ſo ſoon as he was made ſen- 
fable of his Faults he was much troubled, and very ready 
to confeſs them to thoſe he had offended. He was very 
prodigal in his Rewards, and no leſs ſevere in his Puniſh- 
ments, but his Generofity was much more extravagant 
than his Severity. His Rallery was very ſharp, but the 
edge of it was taken off,' and rendered inoffenfive, by 
his ſuffering any thing of Repartee; for he was as well 
contented to be handſomly rallied, as he was pleaſed to 
rally Others. This Freedom had its Inconvenience, for 
he imagined that thoſe Friends, who uſed ſo much 
Freedom in their Mirth, would never flatter or deceive 
him in any Buſineſs of Conſequence 5 not perceiving 
that theſe ſubtle Paraſites dreſt their fulſom Flattery 


with a little pointed Sauce to make it go down the bet- 


ter, which muſt have given him a Surfeit had it not been 
diſguiſed 5; and great Uſe was made of this. Liberty in 
Buſineſs of Importance, for upon examining any Diſi- 
culty, they ordered their Affair ſo that they Airs & ſeem 
not to yield to him out of Complaiſance, but becauſe he 
had a Reach ſuperior to Theirss. 
chief that could befall him was the Love of Cleopatra, 
which awakened and mflamed-many a hidden dormant 
Vice, and if there were any ſpark of Virtue yet remain 


ing, it ſtifled it entirely, And thus it was his Love be- 


gan. Upon his firſt ſetting out in his Expedition againſt 
the Parthians, he ſent, and commanded Cleopatra to 
make her perſonal Appearance in Cilicia, there to an- 
ſwer to ſoine Accuſations that had been preferred againſt 


| Het, for the was accuſed of having given great Aſſiſtance 


in the late Wars to Caſſius. Dellius, who was ſent on 
this Meſſage, had no ſooner ſeen her admirable Beauty, 


and with what a Quickneſs and Grace the received 
that 
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that ſo beautiful a Creature ſhould receive any ill Treats 
ment at the Hands of Antony, and therefore he behaved 
himſelf with all Reſpect to her, courted her with all 
Humility to paſs deck'd with all the ornaments that 
might beſt ſet off her beauty into Cilicia, and intreated 
her not to be apprehenſive of Antony, a brave and cour- 
teous Soldier. - She had great Faith in the Words of 
Diellius, but more in her own Beauty, which having 
formerly recommended her to Julius Cæſar and the 
young Pompey, ſhe did not doubt but it might prove ſuc- 
ceſsful with Antony, Their Acquaintance was with her 
. when a Girl, young and ignorant in the Art of Love, 
but ſhe was now to meet Antony in the Flower of her 
Age, with all the Charms of Beauty, and all the Arti · 
fice of riper Years : She made great Preparations for her 
Journey, of Money, Gifts, and other Ornaments of 


great value, which ſo wealthy a Kingdom did eaſily 


afford, but in her own irreſiſtible Charms lay her great 
Aſſurance : Many were the Letters ſhe received from 
Antony to haſten her coming, but ſhe did not ſeem to 
make any great account of his Orders, At length ſhe 
embarked on a ſmall Galley in the Riyer Cydnus, the 
Head . of which ſhined with inlaid Gold, the Sails were 
of Purple Silk, the Oars of Silver, which beat time to 
the Flutes and Hautboys. She herſelf lay all along un- 
der a Canopy of Cloth of Gold curiouſly embroidered, 

dreſſed. as Venus is ordinarily repreſented, and beautiful 
: g Boys like Cupids ſtood on each fide to- fan her; 

r. Maids. were dreſſed like Sea-Nymphs and Graces, 


Some ſteering the Rudder, Some working at the Ropes ; 


the Purfumes diffuſed themſelves from the Veſſel to the 
Shore, which was all covered with Myltitudes meeting 
and following the Galley, all the People running out of 
the City to ſee this unconiſmon Spectacle. As ſoon as 
it was known that the was arrived, Antony was left 
alone upon the Tribunal, and a Rumour was ſpread that 
Venus was come to feaſt with Bacchus for the common 
Good of Aa. The Moment the landed, Antony ſent 
$0 invite her to Supper, but ſhe thought it more * 
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that Antony ſhould come to Her, who to ſhew his Civi- 
lity to a Stranger made no difficulty to wait on her, He 
found the Preparations very magnificent, but nothing. 
was ſo admirable as the Multitude of Lights, for on a 
ſudden there was let down all together ſo great a num- 
ber of Branches with Lights in them ſo ingeniouſſy diſ- 
poſed, Some itt Squares, and Some in Circles, that Fame 
eannot ſpeak of a greater piece of Curiofity, The next 
Day Antony invited Her to'Supper, and was very defirous 
to out-do her as well in Magnifieence as Contrivance, 
but he came ſhort of Both, and was ſo much convinced 
of it that he began to deſpiſe and laugh at his own way 
of Living. She perceiving that Astony's Rallery was 
very groſs, and favoured more of the Soldier than the 
Courtier, gave Herſelf the liberty to uſe him in the ſame 
manner withqut ahy ſort of Reſerve. Cleopatra was not, 
as is reported, of ſo ſurpriſing # Beamy, that no one 
could be compared with her, or that no one could behold 
her without Aſtoniſfiment, but her Converſation had 
thoſe Charms that were not to be reſiſted, and that na · 
tural Grace and Sweetneſs which appeared in every thing 
ſhe ſaid or did, ſtung her Beholders to the Soul. Her 
Tongue was hung ſo harmoniouſſy, that no Inftrument 


was capable of more variety of Sounds, She ſpoke moſt 


Languages, there were but few of the barbarous Nations 
that ſhe anſwered by an Interpteter, to moſt of them 
the gave Audience herſelf, as to the /frbropians, Tro- 
glodrtes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, 
and many Others, which is the more admirable conſi- 
dering that . moſt of the Kings her Predeceſſors could 


_ fearee attain to the Ægyptian Tongue, and that ſeveral 


of them had quite forgot the Macedonian, which war 
their original Language. | * 
Antony was ſo ſtrangely taken with this Woman, that 
notwithſtanding Fulvia his Wife. maintained his Quar- 
rels in Rome _ Cæſar with great Difficulty, and that 
the Parthian Troops commanded by Labienus, who bad 


embraced their Party, and was made their General, 
were aſſembled in Meſopotamia, and ready * 
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Syria, could yet ſuffer himſelf to be carried away by 
Her into Alexandria there to lead an eaſy childiſh Life in 
Divertiſements too youthful for his Age, ſquandring 
away, as Antipho calls it, his moſt precious and not to 
be retrieved Time. They gave their way of living a par- 
ticular Name, calling it, the inimitable Life. They 
treated one another by turns, and their Expences were 
without Reaſon and Meaſure, I remember I have heard 
my Grandfather Lamprias relate, that Philotas'a Phyfi- 
cian of Amphyſſa, who was at that time a Student in 
Alexandria, had told him, that having an Acquaintance 
with one of Anthony's Cooks he was invited by him to ſee 
what ſumptuous Preparations they were making for Sup- 
per. Coming into the Kitchen, he admired the prodi- 
gious Variety of all things, but particularly ſeeing eight 
wild Boars roſted whole, ſays he, Surely you bave 4 
great Number of - Gueſts ; the Cook laughed at his fim- 
plicity, and told him there was not above twelve to ſup, 
but that every Diſh vas to be juſt roſted toa turn, and if 
any thing was one Minute ill-timed it was ſpoiled ; 
For, ſaid he, may be Antony will ſup juſt now; may be 
not this Hour, may be not theſe teuo Hours, for that be has 
mind to ſpend ſome time in drinking or drowning, fo 
that not One but many Suppers muſt be had in readineſs, 
For it is not eaſy to gueſs at bis Hour, This was Philotas 
his Story; who related beſides, how coming afterwards 
into the Service of Antony's eldeft Son by Fulvia, and 
being admitted with Others of the better Rank of Ser- 
vants to ſit at Table with him, when he did not eat with 
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his Father, it happened that another Phyfician, full of 


Argument and Noiſe, had given great Diſturbance to the 
Company,” whoſe Mouth Pbilotas ſtopped with this So- 
phiſtical Syllogiſm : Ir is proper to give cold Water to 
ene pho hath a Fever in ſome degree ; every one who 
. bath a Fever hath it in fome degree; it is proper there- 
fore to give cold Water in a - Fever, | This Sophiſm quite 
nonpluſt the poor Phyſician, at which young Antony was 


_ ſoulyghly pleaſed, that he ſaid to Philotas, All That is 


gours, Philotas, pointing to a Side- board covered 2 
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rich Plate. Philotas thanked him for his Good-will, 
but could not conceive that the young Man had Power 
to diſpoſe of things of that value, but ſoon after the 
Plate was all brought to him, and He deſired to ſet his 
Mark upon it; but fearing to accept the Preſent, M bat 
ails the Man, (ſaid He who brought it) do you know t has 
He wvho gives you this is Antony's Son, wwho. could very 
well ſpare it if it were all Geld; but if you will he ad- 
vi ſed by Me, I would counſel you to accept of the value 
in Money, for there may be among it ſome Pieces of Anti- 
guity, or the Work of ſome famous Maſter which Antony 
may have a particular Eſteem for. Theſe Relations I had 


from my Grandfather concerning Pbhilotas. 


To return to Cleopatra: Plato admits but of four 


forts of Flattery, but this Woman would have learned 


him a thouſand different kinds, that he never dreamed 
of; Were Antony ſerious or diſpoſed to Mirth, ſhe had 
every Minute new Graces and new Arts to ſeaſon All 


with Pleaſure and Delight 3 ſhe had the abſolute Power 


over his Spirit, and never left him Day nor Night; ſhe- 

ayed at Dice with him, Drank with him, Hunted with 
bim, and when Exercifing in Arms ſhe was always by 
him; the would go a rambling with him anights, to 
diſturb and torment. People under their Windows, dreſt 
like an ordinary Woman, for Antony went in the Diſ- 


guiſe of a Servant, and from thoſe Expeditions he oſten 


came home very ſcurvily treated, and ſometimes beaten 
ſeverely. Though this ſort of Behaviour was very un- 
pleaſing to Some, yet the Alexandrians were well ſatiſ- 
fied in his Frolicks and jovial Humour, ſaying pleaſant- 
ly, that tbey bad great Obligations to Antony, who di- 
verted Them with bis Comical Countenance, and reſerved 
the Tragical for tbe Romans. It would be very tedious 
to be more particular in his Follies, but his Fiſhing muſt 
not be forgot, He went out one Day to Angle with 
Cleopatra, and being ſo unfortunate as, to catch nothing 
in the Preſence of his Miſtreſs, he fell into a great. 


Paſſion, and gave ſecret Orders to the Fiſhermen to Dive 


under Water, and put Fiſhes that had been freſts taken 
3 ? | | upon 
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upon his Hooks, after which he drew fo faſt that the 
ſubtile Ægyptian perceived it, and ſeemed wonderfully 
ſurpriſed at his great Luck and Dexterity, but told her 
Friends in ſecret what had happened, and invited them 
all to come the next Day, and be Spectators of a comi- 
cal Adyenture, and They attended her accordingly, 
As ſoon as they were all got into the Fiſhing Veſſels, 
and Antony had let down his Line, ſhe commanded one 
of her Servants to be beforehand with Antony's, and 
He being the nimbler of the Two dived firft, and fixed 
upon his Hook a ſalted Fiſn, One of Thoſe which 
were uſually taken in the Pontick Sea, The Moment 
Antony thought he had a Bite he drew up his Line, and, 
as may eaſily be imagined, was ſoundly laught at by the 
whole Company: When Cleopatra with an agreeable 
Air ſaid, Allow us, brave Sir, poor Inhabitants of Cha- 
ros and Canopus, the Reputation to be ſhilful in this 
Art, your Game is Cities, Provinces, and Kingdoms. 


ilſt Antony was thus amuſed in his childiſh Recrea- |, 


tions, two Meſlengers arrived, the One from Rome to 
inform him that his Brother Lucius and his Wife Fulvia, 
after many Quarrels between Themſelves, had at laft 
Joined to reſiſt Cæſar, but having loſt all were forced to 
fly out of Iraly, The Other brought little better News, 
how that Labienus at the Head of the Parthians had 
oyer-ran Afia from the Euphrates and Syria all along to 
Lydia and Tonia, Notwithſtanding which it was a long 
time before he could be rouſed from his Lethargy, but at 
length as it were recovering from a drunken Pit, he ſet 
onward for Partbia, and proceeded as far as Pbœnicia; 
but upon the Receipt of moſt lamentable Letters from 
Fulvuia, he turned his Courſe with two hundred Ships to 
Italy, and in his way receiving ſuch of his Friends as fled 
from Rome, he was by them given to underſtand that 
Fuluia had been the ſole Cauſe of the War, a Woman 
of a reſtleſs Spirit, and very bold, and withal her Hopes 
were that the Commotions in Traly would force him out 
of the Arms of Cleopatra. But it happened that Fulvia, 
#3 the was coming to meet her Huſband, fell fick by the 

Ws, Way, 
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the way, and died at Scyon. This Aceident facilitated an 


ly Accommodation between Antony and Caeſar ; for They 
her [| who were Friends to them Both, ſeeing Antony arcivec 
in Taly, and nothing laid to his Charge, but what he 
mi- | difowned; and ſhifted off upon'Fulvia ; they would not 
ſiſuffer that the time ſhould be ſpent in juſtifying and ac- 
ſels, [[cuſing each other, but made them both Friends, and fo 
proceeded to the Diviſion of the Empire, fixing the 
and || Ionian Sea as the Boundary; for the Eaſtern Province 


ixed were given to Antony, to Cæſar the Weſtern, and Africs 


nich left to Lepidus ; and an Agreement was made, that ev 
one in their turn, as 'they thought fit, ſhould make 
and, Icheir Friends Confuls, when they took it not Them- 
the Fſelves. This Agreement was well approved of, but it 
able was thought a ſtronger tie would be very neceſſary, and 
Cha- [here Fortune was propitious, for Cæſar had a Siſter na- 
this [med Octavia, elder than Him, but not of the whole 
- | [Blood, for His Mother's Name was Accia, and Hers 
crea- Auc baria. This Siſter he loved intirely, and a Lady ſhe 
was of a Noble Character, the Relict of Caius Marcellus, 
via, who died juſt before; and _— paſſed now for 2 
- laſt |Widower by the Death of Fulvia ; for tho! he did not 
lifavow the Paſſion he had for Cleopatra, yet he diſown- 
dews, fed any thing of Marriage, Love and Reaſon ſtill debat- 
ing in his Breaſt what was to become of the fair Ægypt- 
jan Queen, Every Body was for promoting this Mar- 
long friage, it being the general Expectation, that a Lady of 
but at Wo much Honour, Beauty and Prudence, being perpetually 


he ſet ſſvith Antony, and having great Credit with him, as might 
nicia; aſonably be expected, Affairs would eafily be ſo ordered 

from hat no Difference ſhould ariſe betwixt Him and Ceſar : 
nps to Both Parties being agreed they went to Rome to celebrate 
as fled he Nuptials, the Senate diſpenſing with the Law by 
+ that 


which a Widow was not permitted to marry till ten 
ſonths after the Death of her Huſband, 1 
Sextus Pompeius was at that time in poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
nd with his Ships under the Command of "Menas and 
Pulvia, (Menecrates, two famous Pirates, infeſted the raltan 
by the Poaſt in ſuch-a-manger-that no Veſſels durſt venture into 

way, | Vor. VII. 6 T thoſe 
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thoſe Seas. Sextus had behaved himſelf with much 
Humanity towards Antony, having kindly received hit 
Wife and Mother in their Flight, and it was judged 
fit that He ſhould be received into the Peace; they 
met nigh to the Promontory of Miſenum upon a Point 
of Land that runs into 'the Sea, Pompey's Fleet being 
at Anchor in the Road, and Antony and Ceſar's Army 
drawn up all along the Sea-fide over- againſt them, There 
it was concluded that Scxtus ſhould quietly enjoy the 
Government of Sicily and Sardinia, He conditioning to 
ſcour the Seas of all Pirates, and to ſend a certain Pro- 
viſion of Corn every Year to Rome. 

This agreed on, they invited one another to Supper, 
and by Lot it fell to Pom 's turn to make the firſt 
Entertainment, and Antony g where it was to be, 
There, ſaid he, pointing to his Ship, for that is the only 
Houſe that Pompey is Heir to of bis Father's : And This Co 
he ſaid, reflecting upon Antony who then was in Poſleſ-Jb* 
fion of his Father's Houſe. Having caſt Anchor, and fer- 
made a Bridge from the Promontory into the Galley, lo 
he received them very gallantly; when they began ts 
grow warm, which occaſioned many pleaſant Paſſages 
upon the Subject of Autony's and Cleopatra's Loves, Me- 
nas the Pirate whiſpered Pompey in the Ear, Sir, ſai 
he, rd you be pleaſed that I cut the Cable, which will 
not only make you Maſter of Sicily and Sardinia, but o 
the 4 Roman Empire. Pompey having for a while 

conſidei ed what was propoſed, returned him this An-F": 
bs ſwer, Menas, This might have been dane withdut acquaint- hi 
ing me of it, but now let us make the beſt of our preſent 
Condition, for I cannot wiolate my Faith once given. And 
ſo having been treated by the other two in their Tux 
he ſet Sail for Sicily. | 

As ſoon as Matters were corſcerted, Antony diſpatched 
 Pentidius into Afia, to put a ſtop to the Iproads of the Par- 
#bians ;- and He, to make a Compliment to Octavius, ac 
ceptedof the Office of being Prieſt to the deceaſed Cæſar, and 
in all Occaſions of common Civility, as alſo in Matters of 


. kigheſ Courrnment, they Boih behaved theme 
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much with a great deal of Eafineſs and Friendſhip: But Antony 7. 
d his Ncould not ſuffer with Patience, that Cæſar, in all little | 
udged Plays which they frequently diverted themſelves with, 
they ſhould be conſtantly victorious: He had uſually with 
Point him an Egyptian, ſkilful in the Calculation of Nativi-- 
being ties, who either to make his Court to Cleopatra, or that 
Army by the Rules of his Art he found it to be ſo, did declare 
There (9 him, that though the Fortune that did attend him 
y the Iuas bright and glorious, yet it was overſhadowed by 
ing to Cæſar's; and adviſed him to keep himſelf far diſtant 
a Pro- [from that young Man, for your. Genius, ſaid he, dreads 
His. When abſent from Him Yours is proud and brave, 
upper, but in the Preſence of bis unmanly and dejected; and the 
he firſt Vent ſhewed that the Æyptian ſpoke truth, for when 
to be, ſoever they played by drawing Lots or at Dice Anton 
be only fas ſtill the Loſer; and as they often fought Game- 
3 This Cocks or Quails Cæſar's always had the Victory. This 
poſſeſ- Save Antony a ſenfible Diſpleaſure, and made him put 
or, and great Confidence in the Skill of his Ægyptian Aſtrologer, 
Galley, ſo that having quitted the Management of home Afﬀairs 
ezan toto Ceſar, he left Taly; and Octavia, who had been 
Paſſages ately brought to Bed of a Daughter, was taken with 
bs, Me- bim into Greece. | TO 
ir, ſaid], Whilſt he wintered in A&bens he received the joyful 
ich ail News of Ventidius his Victory over the Parthians, and 
| but-0 hat Labienus was ſlain, as was likewiſe Pharnapates the 
1 while Imoſt experienced of all King Orodes his Generals, and a 
his An-NMan of the greateſt Reputation. Upon the Arrival of 
equaint- his important Advice he made a publick Feaft for all 
- preſent Ine Græcians, exhibited Prize-fightings to the Atbenians, 
„ Andlind preſided in Perſon as Moderator, On this Occafion 
ir TurnsÞ< laid aſide the Enſigns of his Authority, and made 
dis Proceflion in a long Gown and Slippers with 'the 


ſpatched Wands marching before, which are uſual in thoſe Solem- 
the Par-Pities, and performed his Duty in parting the Comba- 
ins, ac. Duts, when they had fought enough. Juſt as his Ar- 
Eſar, andi) was ready to march he made him a Garland of the 


dlive Tree conſecrated to Minerva, ande in Obedience to 
ome Oracle he filled a Veſſel with the Water of the 
1127 Ta. Clepſydra 
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Clepſ ydra to carry along with him. Pacorus, the Par. 
sbian King's Son, at this time made an Inrode into 
Syria, and was met by Ventidins, who gave him Battle 
An the Country of Cyrreſtica, ſlew moſt of his Men, and 
Pacorus among the reſt. This Victory gave great Repu» 
tation to the Romans, and redeemed; their Honour, 
which had ſuffered much ever fince the Defeat of A 
the Parthians being obliged; after the Loſs of three Bat- 
tles ſucceſſively, to keep themſelves: within the Bounds 


of Media and Meſopotamia. Ventidius thought it not 


prudent to puſh his good Fortune any further, for fear of 
raiſing ſome Jealouſies in Antony, but turning his Arms 
againſt Such as had revolted, he reduced them to-their 
former Obedience. Amongft the reſt he befieged Antio- 
ebus King of Commegena, who made an Offer of a thou- 
ſand Talents for his Pardon, and the Promiſe of a full 

Obedience, and Submiſſion to all Ant ony's Commands 
but Ventidius told him that Antony was upon his March, 


and that he muſt ſend his:Propoſals to Him, for that] 


He had no Power to treat with him; to the End 
that this ſmall Affair might be tranſacted in An- 
#0ny's Name, that People might not think he did nothing 

but by his Lieutenants. But the Siege growing very te- 
dious, and the Beſiegers perceiving that they could not 
hope for any reaſonable Compoſition, reſolved to hold 
It out to the utmoſt extremity; ſo that Antony, aſnamec 
to ſee how little he had done, repented himſelf that he 
had not accepted the firſt Offer; and in concluſion was 
glad to come to an accommodation with- Antiochus, fo 

three hundred Talents, and ſo raiſed the Siege. A 
ſoon as he had ſettled ſome Affairs in Syria, which ftooc 


in need of a Regulation, he returned to Athens, where 


he conferred on Ventidius the ' Honours he had ſo wel 
deſerved, and then ſent him to- Rome there to receive the 
more ſubſtantial Honours of a Triumph. He was the 
firſt Roman that ever triumphed over the Parthians ; : 


Man of an obſcure Birth, but one who by Antony 
Friendſhip had Opportunities given him of performing 
great things, and thoſe Opportunities he huſbandec 
| | - wit! 
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with ſuch good Management that he confirmed the Ob- 
ſervation. made both of Cæſar, and Antony, that th 
were more ſucceſsful when their Armies were led by their 
Lieutenants than when - they. commanded in Perſon, For 
Soffi us, Antony's Lieutenant, performed Miracles in 
Syria; and Canidius, whom he left in Armenia, ſubdued 
the whole Country, and after having defeated the Kings 
of Albania. and Iberia, he penetrated with his victorious 
Army as far as to the Mountain of Caucaſus, by which 
means the Fame of Antony's Arms was grown very ter- 
rible to the barbarous Nations. bt 
But being provoked at Czſar by ſome Reports that he 
had. received againſt him, he immediately ſet fail for 


Italy with a Fleet conſiſting of three hundred Sail, and 


being refuſed Harbour in the Port of Brunduſium, he 
made for Tarentum. There his Wife Ocravia, who 
came from Greece with him, and was then big of her 
third Child, prevailed with him to ſend Her to her Bro- 
ther. As ſhe was on her Journey to Rome, ſhe met Oc- 
tavius by the way, and had a Conference with him in 


the Preſence of his two Friends Macenas and Agrippa, 


who attended him at that time, and Whom ſhe was 


willing to have Witneſſes of what paſſed between them, 
She begun with conjuring him, with Tears in her Eyes, 


to conſider her Circumſtances, and not ſuffer her, inſtead 
of the moſt fortunate of Women, to become the moſt 
deplorable, For, at preſent, ſaid the, the Eyes of the 
wvbole World are fixed upon Me on Account of the Relation 
I tand in to Two of the geeateft Men in it, being Wife of 
the One, and Siſter. to the Other, If raſh Counſels pre- 
wail, and War enſues, I ſhall be miſerable without Redreſs, 
for on Tobat fide ſoever Victory falls, I ſhall be ſure to be 
the Loſer, Ceſar was ſoftned by the Intreaties of his 
Siſter, and marched in a peaceful manner to Tarentum. 
They who: were preſent at his Arrival were ſtrangely 
delighted to ſee ſo powerful an Army drawn up on the 


Shore, and ſo great a Fleet in the Harbour, without 
committing the leaſt Act of Hoftility on either Part-; 
nothing but kind Salutations, and other Expreſſions of- 


1 Jay 
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Joy and Friendſhip paſſing between the one ſide, and 
the Other. Antony firſt invited Czſar to Supper, 
which he accepted of in Conſideration of Octavia: At 
length an Agreement was made between them, that 
Cæſar ſhould give Antony two of his Legions to ſerve 
him in the Parthian War, and that Antony ſhould in 
Return leave with him an hundred armed Gallies. Be- 
fides This, Odiavia obtained of her Huſband twenty Bri- 
2 for her Brother; and of her Brother a thouſand 
Foot for her Huſband. 80 having parted very good 
Friends, Cæſar went immediately to make War with 
Pompey for the Recovery of Sicily : And] Antony leaving 
with him his Wife and Chileren, and his Children by his 


former Wife Fulvia, ſet Sail for Afa. Then it was that 
the worſt of infectious Diſeaſes, Love, and the Love of 


Cleopatra, which had lain quiet in his Breaſt ſo long, and 
Seemed to have given Place to the temperate Duties of 
Life upon his Approach to Syria, gathered Strength again, 


and broke out into a Flame. Then that untractable and 


unbridled, Horſe of his Soul, as Plato calls it, breaking 
Jooſe, and rejectiug all ſerious and wholſom Coun- 


ſels, which alone were able to reſtrain, and ſave him, 


hurried him on, and forced him to fend Fonteius Capito 


to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 


As ſoon as She was arrived, he acknowledged her 
Complaiſance in moſt bountiful Preſents; for beſides 
what he bad given her before, he added the Province 


of Pbænicia, the Lower Syria, Cyprus, great Part of 
Cilicia, and that fide of Judæa which produces the true 
Balm, together with that Part of Arabia Nabathza 


which borders upon the Ocean. Theſe profuſe Gifts 


much difpleaſed the Romans ; for although he had in- 


veſted ſeveral private Perſons in great Governments and 


Kingdoms, and bereaved many Kings of Theirs, as An- 
| figonus of Judæa, whoſe Head he cauſed to be ſtruck 


„ the firſt crown'd Head that ever ſuffered that o 


brious Death; yet nothing was. ſo grievous to the | 


omans, as the vile Profuſions he made upon that Wo- 


man j and their Diſſatisfaction was much augmented by 
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his giving the Sir- name of the Sun and Moon to Hler- 
ander and Cleopatra, Twins born to him by Her. But 
He, who knew how to varniſh over the moſt diſhoneſt 
Actions with ſpecious Colours, would fay, that the 
Greatneſs of the Roman Empire confiſted more in giving, 
than in conquering Kingdoms, and that the Noble Blood 
of Kings was communicated to all the World, when 
they left their Offspring in every Place they came, and 
that by this means He had the Honour to deſcend from 
Hercules, who never founded the Hopes of his Poſterity 
upon the Fruitfulneſs of one Woman, as if he had 
been afraid to tranſgreſs the Laws of Solon, and of being 
cited before a Judge for having violated the Ordinances 
relating to Procreation, but rather, choſe to leave ſeveral 
Branches in Nature, by ſowing of Children up and down 
in many Places, 7 POT 5 

After Phraates had killed his Father Orodes, and taken 
Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, many of the Parthian Nobi- 
lity left their Country; among the reſt, Moneſes, a 
Nobleman of great Authority, who made his Applica- 
tion to Antony, by whom he was received with great 
'Kindneſs ; for comparing the Fortune of this Parthian 
with That of Themiftocles, and vying in Wealth and 
Magnificence with the Kings of Perſia, he beſtowed 
three Cities on him for his Maintenance, Lariſſa, Are- 
zbuſa, and Hierapolis, which was formerly called Bome 
Gyce, But the King of Parthia ſoon after recalled him, 
and gave him his Word and Honour for his Safety. An- 
tony was not unwilling to give him leave to return, hop- 
ing thereby to ſurpriſe Phraates ; for he ſent him Word 
he would remain his Friend, upon Condition he ſent back 
the Roman Standards and Enfigns which had been taken 
by the Parthians when Craſſus was ſlain, together 
with as many of the Priſoners as were ftill ſurviving. 
This done, he ſent Cleopatra into AÆgypt, and marched 


through Arabia, and Armenia, where he made a Review 
of his Army as ſoon as he was joined by his own Troops, 


and Thoſe of his Allies; for he had ſeveral Princes in 
Alliance with him, among whom Artuaſdes, King of 
Armenia, was the moſt Potent, for He alone 3 
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him with a Body of fix thouſand Foot, and ſeven thouſand 
Horſe. There appeared at this Muſter ſixty thouſand Ro- 
man Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe, who tho' they 
conſiſted of Gaul and Spaniards, yet were reckoned 
as Romans, Of other Nations the Number amounted 
to thirty thouſand, including the light-armed, and the 
Cavalry, e | 
It is ſaid that this formidable Power, which put all the 
Indians on the other fide of Bactria under the greateſt 
Conſternation, and alarmed Aſia, proved utterly unpro- 
fitable to him through his doting Fondneſs for OE 
For his Impatience of returning to Her, and ſpending 
the Winter with her, made him begin the War too 
early in the Seaſon, and act in every reſpect with the ut- 
moſt Precipitation. Like a Perſon under the Power of 
Witchcraft, or Inchantment, he continually caſt a long- 
ing Eye that way, as to his beloved Object, and was 
more defirous of throwing himſelf at her Feet, than of 
.overcoming the Enemy. For whereas he ſhould have 
taken up his Winter-Quarters in Armenia, and refreſhed | © 
his Men, who were tired with a long March of eight 
thouſand Furlongs, and have taken the Advantage early 
in the Spring, and ſeized on Media, before the Par- 
thians were drawn out of Garriſon, he had not Patience 
to expect his time, but marched into the Province of 
Atropatene, leaving Armenia on the right Hand, and lay- 
ing waſte all the Country. His haſte was ſo great, that 
he left behind him all the Engines of Battery, which 
followed the Camp on three hundred Carriages, among 
which was a Ram fourſcore Foot long; and it was im- 
poſſible, if any of them came to be damaged, to have 
them repaired in thoſe upper Provinces of Afia, which 
produce no Trees either high egough, or of Strength 
ſufficient for ſuch Uſes. Theſe were left td follow him 
under a Guard commanded by Tatianus, whilſt He Him- 
ſelf went and laid Siege to the ſtrong City Phraata, 
wherein were the King of Media's Wives and Children, 
Here he was ſoon made ſenſible of the Error he commit- 
» ted, in leaving the battering Rams behind him; for want 
of which, and that his Men might be able to attack 
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the Beſieged Hand to Hand, he was conſtrained to eaſt 


- left if he ſuffered the Soldiers to lie idle they would be 


ſuaded that That was the only way to draw the Enemy 


| hand given order to the Horſe to charge the Enemy upon 


Y nigh enough to ſecond them, The Parthians who ſtood 
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up a Mount of Earth againſt the Wall, which coſt his. 
Troops much Time and Labour. ; VI 
In the mean time Phraates arrived with a numerous 
Army, and upon Intelligence that Antony had left his 
Machines behind, he ſent a ftrong Detachment of Horſe, 
with orders to ſeize them. This Party attacked Tatianus, 
who fell in the Action, and with him about ten thou- 
ſand of his Soldiers. The Barbarians made themſelves 
Maſters of the Engines, and deftroy'd them. At the 
ſame time they took many Priſoners, among whom 
was King Polemon, This great Miſcarriage in the open- 
ing of the Campaign, did much diſcourage Antony's 
Army ; and Artuaſdes King of "Armenia, deſpairing of 
any better Succeſs, withdrew himſelf with all his Forces. 
from the Roman Camp, although he had been the chief 
Promoter of the War. The Parthians, encouraged 
by this Victory, came up to the Romans at the Siege, 
and giving them many Affronts, Antony, who feared 


intimidated, and by degrees fink into Deſpair, took ten 
Legions, three Prætorian Cohorts heavy-armed, and 
all his Cavalry, and led them out to Forage, being per- 


after him, and force them to a Battle. | 

By that time he had made a Day's March, he ſaw 
the Barbarians: in Motion on every fide, watching an 
Opportunity of falling upon him in his March. He 
thereupon gave the Signal for Battle in the middle of his 
Camp, and at the ſame time ſtruck his Tents, as if his 
Intentions were not to fight, but retire, Accordingly 
he paſſed by the Army of the Barbarians, which was 
formed in the Shape of a half Moon, having before- 


full ſpeed ſo ſoon as they ſaw the Legions were come up $ | 
drawn up over-againft them beheld the Roman Army as 
jt was advancing, and were ftruck with Admiration at 
the Exactneſs of their Order and Diſcipline z for as they 


moved 
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moved they maintained their Intervals, without diſ- 
compoſing their Ranks in the leaſt, and ſhook their 
Pikes as they marched on in a profound Silence. 

As ſoon as the Signal was given the Horſe turned 


mort, and fell with loud Shouts and great Impetuoſity 


upon the Parthians, © They on the other hand received 
them with great Courage, tho* the Romans had in an 
Inſtant poſſeſſed themſelves of that Space of Ground, 
for want of which they could not make a right Uſe of 
their Arrows. But when the Infantry came to charge. 
them, what with their own Shouts, and the Rattling of 
their Armour, the Parthian Horſes were ſo ſcared, that 
they ſoon began to bound, and fall into Diſorder 53 and 


the Parthians themſelves. being ſeized with a Panick, 


fled without once charging. Antony followed them very 
cloſe, flattering himſelf with the Hopes that the War, 
or at leaſt the greateſt Part of it, would be determined 
by that ſingle Action. But after the Foot had purſued 


them for the Space of fifty Furlongs, and the Horſe 


three times as far, upon caſting up his Account he found 


he had ſlain but Fourſcore, | and taken Thirty Priſoners. 


This was a great Diſcouragement to the Romans, to 
conſider that when they were victorious their Advantage. 
was ſo ſmall, and then when they were beaten they loſt 
ſuch great Numbers ; ; as it happened when the Carriages 
were taken. 

Tbe next Day, n pack d up their Baggage, they 
marched back to the Camp before Phraata. In their 
March they met with ſome. of the ſcattered Troops of 
the Enemy, ſoon after with greater Parties, and at 
length with the whole Body, who had rallied, and as. 
if they had been freſh Troops and unbroken, "haraſſed 
them on every Side, and defied them, ſo that they 
could not reach their Camp without much Labour and 
Difficulty, 


The Medes had during his Abſence made à Sally, and. 


conſtrained Thoſe who had been poſted for the Defence 


of the Mount to deſert it; wherefore Antony at his 
Return reſolved to proceed againſt them by Decimation, | 
- which 
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wich is done by dividing the Runaways into Tens, and 


out of every Ten to put One to Death, as it happens by 
Lot; and for Them that eſcape, They, inſtead of 
Wheat, have their Proportion or Allowance in Barley. 
The War was now become grievous to both Parties; 
but was more dreadful to Antony, in reſpect that be 
was threatned with Famine, for he could no longer fo- 
rage without great Hazard and Slaughter of his Men. 
And Phraates on the other fide knowing by Experience 
the Humour of the Parthians, did more than ſuſpect, 
that if the Romans obſtinately perſiſted in their Reſolu- 
tion of carrying on the Siege, the Autumnal Equinox 
being paſt, and the Rains threatning him, he ſhould be 
deſerted by his Soldiers, who would ſuffer any thing ra- 


ther than winter in open Field, To prevent which, 


he made uſe of the following Stratagem. He gave Or- 


der to his Officers, not to purſue the Romans too cloſe, 


when they met them foraging, but to ſuffer them to 
earry off ſome Proviſion; that they ſhould praiſe their 
Valour, and declare that it was with juſt reaſon that 
their King looked upon the Romans as the braveſt Men 


in the World; and that they ſhould upon Opportunity 


of more familiar Diſcourſe blame Antony for his Obſti- 


- nacy, fince Phraates defired nothing more than Peace, 


and an Occafion to ſhew how ready he was to ſave the 
Lives of ſo many brave Soldiers; He on the contrary 

defeated all his generous Defigns, and expoſed himſelf 
to two moſt dangerous Enemies, Winter and Famine, 
which muſt of neceſſity deſtroy them, tho* the Par- 


tbians were ready with their friendly Endeavours to 


preſerve them. Antony receiving theſe Reports from 
many Hands, began to be in ſome hopes; but he would 
not ſend any Ambaſſadors to the Parthian, till he was 
informed by theſe kind Enemies, whether what they 
aid was of their own Head, or by Order of their King. 
Theſe Barbarians affured him that This was the Senſe 


of their Maſter, and at the ſame time gave him new 


Encouragement to believe them. Antony hereupon ſent 
ſome of his Friends to demand the Standards and Priſo- 
1 n f 0 34 NETS 
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ners that were yet remaining in their Hands ſince the 


Defeat of Craſſus, left if he ſhould ask nothing, he 


might be b to be too much overjoyed with the 
leave given him to make his Retreat in quiet. The 
Parthian King made anſwer, That as for the Standards 


end Priſoners, They were out of the Queſtion, but if be 


thought fit to retreat, he might do it when be pleaſed, in 


Peace and ſafety. Some few Days therefore being ſpent 


in packing up the Baggage, he reſolved upon his March; 
and here it was that Antony, the Man in the World the 
fitteſt -to harangue the Army, being oppreſſed with 
Shame -and Grief, could nat find in his Heart to ſpeak 
Himſelf, but employed Domitius nobarbus in that Of- 
fice, Many of the Soldiers reſented it, as an under- 
valuing of them; but the better ſort ſaw the true 
Cauſe, and thought This rather an Argument, why 
they on their fide ſhould treat their General with more 
Reſpect than ordinary. Antony having reſolved to re- 
turn by the ſame way he came, which was thro* a plain 
flat Countty, a certain Mardian came to him (one who 
was very converſant with the Manners of the Parthians, 
and whoſe Fidelity to the Romans had been tried at -the 
Battle where the Machines were loſt) and adviſed him 
to leave the Mountains on his right Hand, and not to 
expoſe his Men heavy- armed in an open Country to the 
Aſſaults of a numerous Army of light Horſe and 

ers; That Phraates had with fair Promiſes. perſuaded 
bim from the Siege, that be might with more eaſe cut bim 
gies by Retreat; _ but if ſo he pleaſed, be would conduct 

2 


m a. nigher ⁊uay, where he find, the Neceſſaries 


for bis Army in greater abundance, Antony, upon This, 
6 to conſider what was beſt to be done he was un- 
willing to ſeem to haye any Miſtruſt of the Parthians 
after their Treaty; but beipg more defirous to march 


his Army the * and moſt convenient way, he de- m 


manded of the Mardian ſome aſſurance of his Faith, 
who offered himſelf to be bound until the Army came 
ſafe into Amenia. TwWo Days he conducted the Army 


bound, and on the Third, when King, lite erer f. 
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ing the Enemy, was marching in no very good Order, 
the Mardian perceiving the Banks of a River broken 
down, and the Water overflowing the Way by which 
they were to paſs, imagined that This might be done by 
the Parthians, on purpoſe to hinder their March, and 
did therefore adviſe Antony to be upon his Guard, for 
that the Enemy was nigh; and no ſooner had he put 
his Men in order, diſpoſing of the Slingers in the Front, 
to make the Onſet, but the Parthians came pouring 
upon them, thinking to encompaſs the Army. They 
were received by the light Horſe, which were ſore galled 
by their Javelins, but They Themſelves being warmly 
entertained, and many wounded, made their Retreat; 
but ſoon after rallying up afreſh, they were beat back 
by a Battalion of Gallick Horſe, and appeared no more 
that Day. By their manner of Attack, Antony being 
inſtructed what te do, did not only place the Slings and 
Javelins in the Front, but lined Both the Wings with 
the ſame, and ſo marched in a ſquare Battle, giving 
order to the Horſe to charge and beat off the Enemy, 
but not to follow them too far in their Retreat. So 
that the Parthians not doing much more Miſchief for 
the four enſuing Days than they received, began to 
abate in their heat, and complaining that the Winter- 
Seaſon was much advanced, preſſed for returning home. 
On the fifth Day Flavius Gallus, a brave Officer, 
who had a conſiderable Command in the Army, came 
to Antony, deſiring of him ſome Troops of light Horſe 
out of the Rear and ſome other Horſe out of the Front, 


with which he would undertake to do ſome confiderable 


Service: Which when he had obtain'd, he beat the 
Enemy back, not retiging, as was uſual, to the Groſs 
of the Army, but making his Ground good, and preſ- 


ſing on with great Obſtinacy. The Officers who com- 
manded in the Rear of this Detachment, perceiving 
how far he had got from the Body of the Army, ſent 
to warn him back, but he took no notice of them. It 
is ſaid, that Titus the Quæſtor ſnatched the Standard, 
and retreated, telling Gallus that he did very ill to lead 


* 
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fo many brave Men on to certain Deſtruction. He on 
the other fide reviling him again, and commanding the 
Men that were about him to ſtand firm, Titus made his 
Retreat, but Gallus charging the Enemy in the Front, 
was encompaſſed by a Party that fell upon his Rear; 
which when he at Jengeh perceived, he ſent a Meſſen- 
ger to demand Succour. They who commanded the] 
Legions, among whom was Canidius, a particular Fa- | 
vourite of Antony's, committed a great Overſight on | 
this Occaſion; for inſtead of marching up with the | 
whole Army to the Relief of Gallus, they ſent only | ' 
ſmall Parties, and when They were defeated, they = ; 
ſent out other Reinforcements of the ſame _— 
and Number; fo that by their ill Ma . 
i whole' Army was in danger of being routed, which tek { 
. certainly happened if Antony Himſelf had not marches | 
I from the Font of the main Battle at the Head of the 
| third Legion; which paſſing through Them that 
| Faced the Enemies, and hindred them from any farther 
4 Purſuit. In this Engagement three thoufand were killed, 
4 and five thouſand carried back to the Camp wounded, 
L 
{ 
| 
| 
; 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
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; amongſt Whom was Gallus ſhot through che Body with 
7 four Atrows, of which he died. Antony went from 
| "Tent to Tent, to viſit and comfort the wounded, and 
was not able to ſee his Men without weeping, but Th 

| with a chearful Countenance took him by the —_ 

iT and intreated him to go and get his own Wounds & ed 


g and not concern himſelf for Them; e Din ! bei 

g Emperor and their General, and chat if did well 

j They were ſafe, And indeed it may de fajd that's 
. General before him had . the Head of 

= *pallant a Body of Men; whether we conſider Strength 

; and Youth, or Patience and Syfferance in all Labour 
and Fatigues. And as for — exact Obedience and 

| particular Reſpe& they bore their Genera], that _— 
g will and perfect Friendſhip, which was ſo univerſal i 
1 the Army amongſt Small and Great, Nobles and Pea4- 
fants, Officers and common Soldiers, ſo affeQtionate] 
I "and fo devoted to him, a4 to prefer His gogd Opinian « | 
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ge ch Gem to their very Lives and Being ; in this part o 
is the | Military Diſcipline I may boldly ſay, they equall'd the 
de his | Glory and Reputation of ancient Rome. Of which 


Front, 


Rear; 
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Love, as. I have ſaid before, many were the Reaſons, 
as the Nobility and Antiquity of his Family, his Elo- 
quence, his Behaviour, his Liberality and Magnificence, 
his Familiarity in entertaining every Body, and particu- 
Jarly his Kindneſs in aſſiſting, viſiting and bewailing the 
Sick, furniſhing them with all things neceſſary, inſo- 
much that the poor Wretches who were fick and 
wounded, were as. heartily diſpoſed to ſerve as Thoſe. 
who were- in the full Enjoyment of their Health and 
Vigour. But this laſt Victory had ſo encouraged the 
Enemy, that they began to deſpiſe the Romans, ſtaying 
all Night on Horſeback nigh the Camp, in Expectation 
of plundering their Tents and Baggage, which they 
concluded they muſt deſert, as a great Impediment in 
their Flight; and in the Morning new Forces arrived, 
ſo that their Number was grown to be at leaft forty 
thouſand Horſe : The King having ſent even the Guards 
that attended upon his own Perſon, as to a ſure and un- 
queſtion'd Victory; for he Himſelf was never preſent 


ia Fight. Antony deſigning to harangue the Soldiers, 
called for- his Mourning-Habit, that he might move 
them the more; but he was perſuaded by his Friends to 
put on That of General. In his Speech he gave great 
Commendations to Thoſe who kept their Ground, and 
repulſed the Enemy, but blamed ſuch as diſgraced them- 


id well ſelves by 2 diſhonourable Flight. The Former made 


him hope for every thing that could be expected from 
x their approved Valour, and the Latter excuſing them- 
xy ſelves as well as they could, told him they were ready 


Lor to undergo Decimation, or if there were any other Pu- 
1 niſhment he would pleaſe to infliẽt upon them they did 


fubmit chearfully, only intreating that he would forget 


ill and not diſcompoſe himſelf with their Faults; at which 


he lifted up his Hands to Heaven, and prayed the Gods, 
that if to balance the great Favours be bad received of 
them, any Fudgment lay = Store, they would pour it upon 
o DIP | 2 is 
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His Head alone, and make his Army Viforious over all 
its Enemies. - The next Day he. took better order for 
their March, and the Partbians, who thought they 
were marching rather to plunder than to fight, were 
ſurpriſed to find the Enemy not diſheartned, but freſh 
and reſolute, ſo that they Themſelves began to loſe 
Courage; but for all This, at the Deſcent of a little 
Hill, where the Romans were obliged to paſs, the Par- 
thians got together, and let fly their Arrows in great 
Showers upon them, and by reaſon of the Difficulty of 
the Way, their March was very ſlow. Here the Le- 
gions that were armed at all Points were ordered to de- 
fend on each ſide the light-armed, by kneeling down 
on their Knees, and holding their Shields ſloping over 
them, the next Rank holding Theirs over the Firft, 
and fo on onwards, inſomuch that the Army in this 
figure did much reſemble the Order that is obſervable 
in the tiling of a Houſe, or the Degrees in a Theatre, 
and is a ſure Defence againſt Arrows, which glance upon 
them without doing any Harm. The Parthians ſeeing 
the Romans down upon their Knees could not imagine 
but that it muſt proceed from Wearineſs; ſo that they 
laid down their Bows, and taking their Spears, made 
a- fierce Onſet : When the Romans with a great Cry 
leaped upon their Legs, and with their Lances ſlew- the 
foremoſt and put the. reſt to Flight, After this Rate 
it was every Day, and the Trouble they gave Antony 
was ſo vexatious that his Marches were ſhort, by reaſon 
of which the Famine was very great in the Camp, for 
they could get but little Corn, and That which they 
got they were forced to fight, for, and beſides This they 
were in great Want df Inſtruments to grind it, and 
make their Bread; they having left“ Them behind, the 
Baggage-Horſes being dead, or otherwiſe employed in 
carrying the Sick and Wounded, In ſhort, Proviſions 
grew fo ſcarce in the Army, 'that half a Peck of Wheat 
was ſold for fifty Drachmas, and Oats .for the Weight 
in Silver; they were. brought to feed upon Herbs and 
Roots, ſuch as are commonly eaten were very ſcarce, —4 
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that they were conſtrain'd to venture upon Any they 
found, Among others they happened upon an Herb 
that was mortal. He that had eaten of it remembered 
nothing in the World ; and employed himſelf. wholly 
in removing of Stones from one Place to another, which 
he did with as much Earneſtneſs and Induſtry, as if it 
had been a Buſineſs of the greateſt Conſequence, and 
required Diſpateh; through all the Camp there was no- 
thing to be ſeen but Men crawling upon the Ground for 
Stones, which they carried from one Place to another, 
but in the end after having vomited much Choler they 
fell down dead; eſpecially when their Wine began to 
fail, which was a ſovereign Remedy againſt this Dif- 
temper. When Antony ſaw them die fo faſt, and the 
Parthian ſtill in Purſuit, he was heard to cry out, 0 
the Ten Thouſand, the Ten Thouſand! in Remembrance 
of the famous Retreat of Xenophon, who when he had 
z longer Journey to make from Babylon, and a more 
erful Enemy to deal with, conducted his Men home 
Safety. The Parthians finding that they could not 
defeat the Roman Army, nor in any wiſe break the Or- 
der of their Battle, and that withal they had been fo 
often worſted, began to treat the Foragers with a great 
deal of Humanity; they came up to them in all Ap- 
ace of Friendſhip with their Bows unbended, tel- 
ing them” that they were going home to their Houſes, 


chat they had quite given o'er the Purſuit, and that 


only ſome Median Troops would follow them for two 
or three Days, not with any Defign to annoy them, but 
only for the Defence of ſome ſcattering Villages z and 
upon ſaying This, they ſaluted them and'embraced them 
with great Demonſtrations of Friendſhip. Hereupon 


the Romans began to take Heart, and Antony Himſelf 


had a great Mind to march through the flat Country, 
and quit the Mountains, where he was aſſured he ſhould 
tbe diſtreſſed for want of Water. 

In'the mean time arrived in the Camp an Officer be- 


| longing to the Enemy named Mitbridates, and firſt Cou- 


tin to Moneſes, of whom we related that he came for 
wane 2, | V3 Refuge 
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Refuge into the Roman Army, and received in Gift from 
Antony three Cities. Upon his Arrival he deſired ſome 
body might be brought to him that could ſpeak Syriack 
or the Parthian Tongue. One Alexander of Antioch a 
Friend of Antony's was produced, to whom the Stranger 
declared, that he was ſent to Antony from Moneſes in 
acknowledgment of the Favours. and Honours he had 
received from him, and to make him a Return if it 
were poſſible; after which Preamble he asked Alexander 
if be ſaw thoſe bigh Hills, pointing at ſome Diſtance z 
He told him yes. Ir is there, ſaid he, the zvbole Par- 
thian Army attend ycur Paſſage, the great Plains behind 
thoſe Hills will be very advantageous to yon in your 
March, and therefore there they do expect you in — s 
being perſuaded that you will confide in their Promiſes, 
end, quit the way of the Mountains; it is true that in 
paſſing o er the Mountains you. 9 the uſual Incon- 
veniences for want of Water, aud the Fatigue will be 
ſomewhat the greater; but if you paſs through the Plains, 
Antony muſt there a e infallibly to find the Fate of 
Craſſus, This ſaid, he departed. Antony calling his 
Friends in Council, ſent for the Mardian Guide, who 
was of the ſame Opinion, He told them zbar the wv 
through the Plain 4vas a great way about, and very di 
cult to find, that the Other indeed was rough, but then it 
was but for a Day, and it vas likewiſe true, that for 
That Day they were not to expect one Drop of Water, 
Changing therefore his Mind, he marched; away that 
Night, and commanded that every one ſhould carry 
Water ſufficient for his own Uſe, Moſt of them being 
unprovided of Veſſels, Some made ſhift with their Hel- 
mets, and Others carried Theirs in Goat-skins,. The 


Parthians were no ſooner acquainted. that the Romahs 


were on their March, but they followed them, contrary 
to their Cuſtom, the ſame Night, and by break of Day 

they fell in with the Rear, which was quite tired with 
marching and want of Sleep, ſo that they were not in 


a Condition to.make any conſiderable Defence, for they 


had marched fifteen Leagues that night, and when at 


the 
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om ſſche End of their Journey they found the Enemy at 
heir Heels, they were quite diſmayed. Beſides, being 


o fight for every Step of the Way they made in their 
Retreat, their Thirſt was increaſed* beyond all Suffe- 


ger france. They who were in the Front of the Army 
in came up to a River, the Water of which was extremely 
had cool and clear, but brackiſh and medicinal, and being 
Fit drank cauſed an unquenchable Thirſt, and acute Pains 


in the Bowels; of this the Mardian had forewarn'd 
de: them, but their Thirft was ſo great, that beating back 
ar- fall Thoſe who oppoſed them, they drank largely of it. 
ind || Antony ran from one Place to another, begging they 
pur || would have a little Patience, that not far off there was 
se, a River of wholſom Water, and that the reſt of the 
(es, way was ſo difficult for the Horſe that the Enemy could 
in || purſue them no further; and ſaying This, he order'd a 
ns | Retreat to be ſounded to call Thoſe back who were en- 
be | gaged, and commanded the Tents to be ſet up, that the 
ns, | Soldiers might refreſh themſelves in the Shade. But 
of [the Tents were ſcarce pitched, and the Parthians retired 
his according to their cuſtom, when Mitbridates came again 
ho | to them, and informed the Interpreter, with whom he 
had before ſpoken, that he ſhould do well to adviſe 
"4 Antony, as ſoon as his Troops were refreſhed, to endea- 
it [| vour with all Diligence to gain the next River, becauſe 
or | the Parthians would purſue them no further, but ſo far 
r., | they were reſolved to follow them. Alexander, who. 
at | was the Interpreter, made his Report to Antony, who 
ry | ordered a good Quantity of Gold Plate to be preſented 
ng | to Mithridates, who taking as much as he could well 
l- | hide under his Gown went his way, Upon this Advice 
he | Antony decamped while it was yet Day, and the whole 
us | Army marched without receiving any Moleſtation from 
ry | the Parthians; but the Romans themſelves were the 
yy | Cauſe that that Night was the moſt terrible of any they 
h | had yet paſt; for ſome of the Army falling on Thoſe 
who had the Charge of the Treaſure, killed them, ran- 
ſacked the Baggage, and. ſeized on the Money which 
was to pay the Army; and in the End they laid Hands 
5 : on 
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on Antony's own Equipage, broke all his inlaid Table 
and Cups of precious Stones, dividing the Fragmen 

amongſt them. Antony hearing ſo great a Confuſion, 
could not imagine any thing leſs than that the Enemy 
falling upon his Troops, had utterly routed them, upon 
which he ſent for one of his Guards called Rhamnus, to 
whom he had formerly given his Liberty, and made hi 
ſ wear, that wwhenſoever he ſbauld give bim Orders, be 
ſhould run bis Sword through bis Body, and cut off bis 
Head, that be might not fall alive into the Hands of the 
Parthians, nor when dead be knozun to be their General, 
While he was in this Conſternation, and all his Friends 


about him in Tears, the Mardian came into the Tent] 


and gave them all new Life; he convinced them, that 
by the Coolneſs of the Air, and the freſh Gales that 
blew ſo temperately, the River which he ſpoke'of could 
not be far off, and conſequently the Difficulties of their 
Retreat, and the Danger of the Enemy*s Purſuit, were 
now at an End, which he was the more aſſured of, be- 
cauſe they had marched a great while and the Night 
was well nigh ſpent. He was informed at the fame 
time that the great Confuſion which was in the Camp, 
proceeded only from the Avarice of ſome few Soldiers, 
In order to compoſe this unruly Tumult, he made a 
Halt, and commanded the Signal to be given for in- 
camping. The Day began to break before the Tumult 
was well appeaſed, and the Partbians bore hard upon 
the Rear with their Arrows; the light-armed Troops 
were ordered to make head againſt them, and being ſe- 
conded by the Legions, who covered one another with 
their Shields, they bravefy received the Onſet of the 
Enemy, who did not think convenient to advance any 
further, Thus They who were in Front marching very 
leiſurely, came at laſt in fight” of the River; and Aa- 
tony drawing up his Horſe upon the Banks in a Poſture 
fit to receive, and oppoſe the Enemy, and favour the 
Paſſage of his Army, took care to have the Sick and 
Wounded paſſed ober firſt 5 whilſt They who ſteod upon 


the defenſive, ſoon found themſelves at Liberty to drink| 


- 
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without any Moleſtation, for as ſoon as the Partbians 
perceived the River which was to be the Bounds of their 
Purſuit, they unbent their Bows, and told the Romans 
they might paſs over freely, and at the ſame time made 
them great Compliments in praiſe of their Valour and 
Conduct, When they were All on the other fide, they 
refreſhed themſelves a little, and then continued their 
aim March, without depending too much upon the fair 

Speeches of the Parthians. | 
The fixth day after this laſt Engagement they arrived 
F th. at the River Araxes, which divides Media and Armenia, 
reral | and ſeemed, both by its Deepneſs and the Violence of 
iendsf} the Current, to be very dangerous in paſſing, and a Re- 
Tentf port had crept in amongſt them, that the Enemy was in 
that Ambuſh ready to ſet upon them as ſoon as they ſhould 
that] be buſied in their Paſſage. But when they were got 
could] over on the other fide, and found themſelves in Arme- 

their nia, juſt as if they were come into Harbour after a 
were] Tempeſt, they worſhipped the Land, and ſhedding Tears 
| for Joy, every one embraced his Friend; but taking 
Light their Journey through a Land that abounded in all ſorts 
fame [of Plenty, and having ſuffered great Want, they eat 
amp, | with that Exceſs of every thing they met, that they 
diers. fell into Dropfies, and Dyſenteries, Here Antony mak- 
ade af ing a Review of his Army, found that he had loſt 
r in- twenty thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, of 
mult which the better Half periſhed, not by the Enemy, but 
upon] by Diſeaſes, * Their March was of twenty ſeven Days 
roops| from Phraata, in which the Parthians were worſted in 
g ſe-| cighteen Battles, by which it is manifeſt that Artuaſdes 
with | was the Cauſe why Antony could not bring this War to 
F the [a happy end; for had the fixteen thouſand Median 
any] Horſe, akilful in the Diſcipline of the Parthians, and 
very] accuſtomed to their manner of Fight, been preſent, the 
| Ari- | Remans having put them once to flight, and the Purſuit 
}Nure | left to the Median, it is impoſſible they could have ral- 
the] lied after their Defeat, and appear again as they did in a 

poſture to receive the Enemy; for which Reaſon the 
whole Army was very earneſt with Antony to march 

5 ; DOE | | was 
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into Armenia, but He taking advice of his Neceſſities, 
did not upbraid him with his Deſertion, nor. in the leaſt 
abate of the uſual Civility with which he was wont to 
treat him ; for he found the Army wearied out, and, in 
want of all manner of Neceſfaries ; But upon another 
Occaſion coming into Armenia, with Invitations and fair 
Promiſes he prevailed with Artuaſdes to meet him, 
where he ſeized him, bound him and carried him to 
Alexandria, there to be led in Triumph ; by which he 
very. much offended the Romans, in that he carried into 
Egypt the triumphal Ornaments due unto his Country, 
only to ingratiate himſelf with Cleopatra: But theſe 


ae © 


fand of his Men, and came ill accompany d to a Place 
called Leucceome, ſituated betwixt Sidon and Beryte nigh 
the Sea-ſide. There he remained in ExpeRation of her 
coming; and being impatient of the Delay ſhe made, he 

bethought himſelf of ſhortening the time in Drink and 
Debauchery, and not being able to endure the Tediouſ- 
neſs of a Meal, he would often ſtart from Table and run 
to the Sea-ſide to ſee if ſhe were coming; and This 
laſted till ſhe came into Port. At laſt ſhe arrived, and 
brought with her Clothes and Money for the Soldiers. 
Some Authors ſay that | Antony having received the 
Clothes of her, diſtributed his own Money in Her Name. 

About this time a Difference happened betwixt the 
King of Media and Phraates King of Partbia, concern- 
ing a Diviſion of the Booty that had been taken from the 
Romans; and the Parthians Had been ſo active and expe- 
ditious, that the King of Media ecame alarmed at it, 
and ſaw himſelf in great Danger of loſing his Kingdom: 
In this Extremity he ſent Ambafſadors to Antony. with 
Offers of entering into a confederate War againſt Phra- 
ates, which gave Antony great hopes of obtaining his 
defire, ſeeing that by this means he ſhould have ſuch 


Horſe as was neceſfury ta reduce the Parthians, and 
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on this Conſideration he returned inio Armenia, and 
Joining the King of Media nigh Araxes they began the 

r N ] ; 
In the mean time his Wife OZavia, who was all this 
while at Rome, was very defirous to ſee him, and ob- 
tained her Brother's Permiſſion for that Purpoſe. Some 
Authors ſay he agreed to it not ſo much to gratify Her, 


as to find a good Pretence to begin the War upon her 


ill Reception. Upon her Arrival at Athens, ſhe received 
Letters from Antony, fignifying to her his Pleaſure that 
ſhe ſhould wait for him there, and acquainting her with 
his new Expedition, Though ſhe was much diſpleaſed 
at this Injunction, and was not ignorant from whence it 
ed, yet ſhe ſent Letters to him, defiring to know 

ow he would have the Proviſions the had made for his 
Uſe be diſpoſed of. For ſhe had brought with her 
Clothes for his Soldiers, many Horſes, Money and Pre- 


ſents to his Friends and Officers, and two thouſanil 


choſen Soldiers well armed to recruit the Prætorian Co- 
horts. Niger, one of Antony's particular Friends, was 
the Perſon ſhe intruſted with this Meſſage, and ated 
very faithfully in the Execution of his "Commiſſion, 
giving Antony a full Information of every thing he had 
in Charge, and cloſing it with ſuch Commendations of 
Octavia as ſhe worthily deſerved. Cleopatra, who knew 
very well that Ocravia came only to diſpute with Her, 
and lay in her Claim to Antony's Affections, fearing leſt 


that her eaſineſs of Behaviour and obſervance of Antony s 


Humour, joined with her Diſcretion and powerful Al- 
liance, ſhould render her Charms irreſiſtible, ſhe pre- 


/ tended to be dying for Love of him, and ' brought 'her 


Body down with a ſlender, opening Diet. When he 
entered the Room, ſhe fixed her Eyes upon him in a 
Rapture, and when he took his leave, ſhe never failed 
to ſwoon. She often had the Knack to ſeem all in 


Tears, and at the ſame time pretended to dry them up 


in haſte, and unobſerved, as if ſhe were aſhamed to have 
Him a Witneſs of her Weakneſs and Diſorder, This 
was the Part ſhe ated, juſt when he was ſetting * in 
* ; | _ 


|. 
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order to affift the King of Media againſt the Parrbiant. 


Some of her Flatterers, who were zealous to ſecond her 
Deſigns, loaded Antony with their Reproaches. They 
charged him with Inſenſibility, and upbraided him with 
Forcing an unhappy Lady to die for his Sake, a Lady 
whoſe Soul depended upon Him, and Him alone. They 
added, That it was true Octavia was bis Wife, and did 
enjoy that honourable Title, Becauſe it was found convenient 
for the Affairs of her Brother that it ſhould be ſo ; but 
Cleopatra, the Sovereign Queen of many Nations, muſt be 
contented with the Name of Miſtreſs, nor did ſhe ſhun or 
deſpiſe the Character, whilſt ſhe might ſee bim, 4philſt ſhe 
.might live with him and enjoy bim: If ſhe were bereav'd 
Y This, the Loſs would be 50 inſupportable, that it would 
be impoſſible for ber to out-live it. Antony was ſo well 
perſuaded that Cleopatra muſt die if he forſook her, that 
he put off all thoughts of the War, and returned to 
Alexandria, deferring his Median Expedition *till next 
Summer, though he was informed that the Parthian 
Affairs were much diſordered by foreign Revolts, and 
-domeſtick Seditions. Somewhile after he went into that 
Country, but it was only to make an Alliance with the 
King of Media, by marrying One of his Sons by Cleo- 
patra to the King's Daughter, who was yet very young; 
and after the nuptial Ceremonies were completed he re- 
turned, wholly taken up in his Thoughts with - the 
Civil War, which he was then defigning,»” —_ 

._ Upon Ocravia's Returning from Athens, Cæſar, who 
thought ſhe had been treated very injuriouſly, command- 
ed her unto his own Houſe, but ſhe refuſed to leave the 
-Houſe of her Huſband, and intreated him, unleſs he 
Had other Motives to make War with Antony, to aban- 
don Her Intereſts, for ſhe thought it would be very 


ſcandalous to have it reported that Two of the greateſt | 


Commanders in the World had involved the Roman 
People in a Civil War, the One to juſtify his Miſtreſs, 
the Other in Reſentment of his Siſter's Uſage. Her Be- 
 +haviour did confirm her Words to be her Reſolution, 
| for the remained in her Huſband's Houſe, and took = 


- 
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Thoſe by Fulvia uſo, as if He had been preſent, She 
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worthy. Care, not only of his Children by Her, but of 


received very kindly all the Friends of Antony who had 
any Pretenſion to Preferment; or came to Rome upon 
private Buſineſs, and was ready to prefer their Petitions 
to Ceſar; but this honourable Deportment of hers was 
injurious, to the Reputation of Antony ; for his injurious 
Treatment of a Lady of her Merit and Virtue drew on 
him the Reſentment of all Mankind. _ 

Another Circumſtance added much to this general 
Reſentment, which was the Dividend he made to his 
Children at Alexandria 3 a Dividend preſumptuous in 
itſelf, worthy a place in Tragedy, and highly derogatory 
to che Honour of the Romans, For aſſembling the 
People in the publick Place, and cauſing two Golden 
Thrones to be placed in a State of Silver, the One for 
Himſelf, and the Other for Cleopatra, and lower Seats 
at their Feet for his. Children, he proclaimed Cleopatra 
Queen of gypt, Cyprus, Africa and Cæloſyria, and 
joined with her as her Collegue Cæſario the ſuppoſed 
Son of Cæſar the Dictator, of whom ſhe was with 
Child at the Death of Cæſar. As for his Own Sons by 
Cleopatra, who were to be treated in the Stile of Kings 
of Kings, to Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, and 
all the Dominions of Partbia ſo ſoon as They ſhould be 
conquered; to Pt he made over Phænicia, Syria 
and Cilicia, At the ſame time he preſented them Both 
to the People, Alexander robed in a Median Habit, with 
a Tiara on his Head, and a Hat with a pointed Crown, 
by the Perſians called Cydaris; and Prolemy in Slippers 
and a Mantle, with a Cap done about with the Diadem; 
for This was the Habit of the Sueceſſorz of Alexander 3 
as the Other was of the Princes of Media and Armenia: 
And as ſoon as they had ſaluted their Parents, the One 
was received by a Guard of Macedonians, the Other by 
Armenians, Cleopatra was then, as at other times when 
ſhe appeared in publick, dreſt in the Habit of the God- 


| deſs In, and gave h 7 unto the Peo eſti under the 


Name of the Nero Jia. * relating 
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the Senate, and often accuſing him to the People, hal ont 
created in them an III- will towards him: Nor was An eral 
tony back ward on His part to recriminate, The prinſſſhe v 
eipal of his Articles which he preferred againſt him aſſeood 
Rome were Theſe ; Firſt, “ That he had not made an 
<< Divifion with him of Sicily, which was lately taken men 
4 from Pompey. Secondly, That he had not made Re 
* ſtitution of the Ships he had lent him. Thirdly 
* That having abrogated the Power ef Lepidus, hi 
% Collegue, he had retained his Army, his Govern 
© ments, and the Revenues that had been appropriated 
4 to him, And laſtly, That he had parcelled out almoſt 
« all Italy amongft his Own Soldiers, and deviſed nothing id 
* to His.” Caeſar's Anſwer was as follows. That to 
4c he had not diſmiffed Lepidus from his Government] for 
& »till he had made it appear that he was unfit to go- mad 
. © yern; That as to what he had got in the War he Apr 
& would divide with Antony, ſo ſoon as he would give] was 
Him His Share of Armenia : and that Antony's Sol- Da 
& diers had no right to ſhare with His in Iraly, becauſe f| Th 
« they were in Poſſeſſion of Media and Parthia, which || Cit 
* they had joined to the Raman Empire fighting bravely || pan 
, under their General. Antony was in Armenia when || ma 
this News came to him, he preſently therefore ſent Canr- || ſen 
dizs, with ſixteen Legions, towards the Sea, but himſelf | am 
in the Company of Cleopatra went for Epbejar where the . 
Rendezvous of the Fleet was ordered, which conſiſted ſuc 
{reckoning in the Tenders) of eight hundred Veſſels, of | yy 
which Cleopatra furniſhed two hundred, with twenty || ac 
thouſand Talents, and Proviſions for the whole Army || tat 
during the War. Antony was adviſed by Domitius and | hit 
ſome Others ts ſend Cleopatra into Agypr, there to ex- gf 
dect the Event of the War; but She dreading a Peace  9/ 
might be contrived by the Mediation of Octavia, hai | he 
prevailed with Canidius by a conſiderable Sum of Money || Fa 
- fo plead her Cauſe with Antony, and to let him know, | 
that it was not juſt, that One who bore ſo great a Part | yg 
ur the Charge of the Wars, ſhould be robbed of her | he 
care of Glory in the carrying it on; nor would it be | .s 
8 LTD '» politick | 
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politick to diſoblige the Ægyptians, who were ſo confi- 


ſhe was inferior to any of his Companions in Prudence and 


Neood Senſe, confidering how well ſhe had governed a great 


Kingdom by herſelf alone, and by the conſtant Manage- 
ent of Affairs was arrived to a great Capacity, Theſe, 


Arguments gained upon his Spirit, for it was deſtined by 


Fate, that Ceſar ſhould have All: So that joining their 


Forces, they made Sail for Samos, where they made 


very good Chear ; for as it was ordered that all Kings, 
Princes and Governors, all Commonwealths, and Cities, 
within the Circuit and Dependences of Syria, the Mæo- 


JN tide Lake, Armenia, and Nlyria, ſhould bring, or cauſe; 
to be brought all Preparations and Munition neceſſary} 
for War; ſo was it alſo proclaimed, that all ſuch as 


made any Profeſſion of Divertiſement, ſhould make their 
Appearance at Samos; ſo that (while the whole World 
was in Tears and Lamentation) this Iſland for ſome 
Days was filled with all ſorts of Harmony, and the 
Theatre crowded with Dancers and Comedians, each 
City ſent Oxen for Sacrifice, and the Kings that aceom- 
panied Antony were in a perpetual Diſpute, Who ſhould 
make the moſt magnificent Feaſte, and the greateſt Pre · 
ſents. Inſomuch that it became a common Queſtion 
among the Obſervers, What will they not do by way ef 
Triumph Tyben they bave got the Victory, ſince they are at 
ſuch an Expence of Merriment at the epening of the War ? 
When theſe Feſtivals, which laſted for many days, were 
accompliſhed, he gave Priene to his Players for a Habi- 
tation, and then ſet Sail for Abem; where he again gave, 
himſelf up to Pleaſure, Sports and the Repreſentations 
of the Theatre. Cleopatra being jealous of the Honour 
Octavia had received at Athens (for Octavia was much 
beloved by the Athenians) inſinuated herſelf into the 
Favour of the People with all the Civilities imaginable : 


The Athenians, in requital, having decreed her Publick 


Honours, deputed ſeveral of the Citizens to wait upon 
her at her Houſe, At the Head of this Deputation was 


* 


Antony Himſelf, who was free of that City, and He, 
. | w 
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was the Perſon who was choſen their Speaker. At the 
fame time he ſent ſome of his proper Officers to: Rome 
to remove Ocravia out of his Houſe, It is ſaid the left 
it, carrying with her all his Children, except his Eldeft 
by Fulvia, who was with his Father, and that ſhe burſt 
out into Tears in Conſideration that ſhe might be looked 


upon as One of the Cauſes of the Civil War. The Ro- 


mans pitied her Misfortunes, as they did Antony's Weak- 
neſs, eſpecially as Many as had ſeen Cleopatra, who was 
not preferable to Octavia, either for Youth or Beauty. 

Ceſar having an Account what great Preparations An- 


tony had made, was afraid leſt he ſhould be forced to an 


Engagement that very Summer, for he wanted many 
Neceſſaries, and the extraordinary Taxes which he was 
forced to lay for the raifing of Money for the Service, 
proved very burdenſom to the People; for every Man 


was obliged to pay a fourth' part of his yearly Revenue, 


and the Libertines or Sons of Freed-men an eighth of 
their Eſtates. This raiſed a general Cry againſt him, 
and put all ITaly in a Ferment; inſomuch that it was 
looked upon as one of the greateſt of Antony's Over- 
ſights, that he did not then preſs the War; for by de- 


laying it he gave Czſar leiſure to provide himſelf, and 


ſatisfy the People; who whilſt the Money is ſqueezing 
out of them are very mutinous, but when once they 
have parted with it they think no more of. it, but reſt 
ſatisfied. ' bs . 

Titus and Plancus, Men of Conſular Dignity, and 


Friends to Antony, having been ill uſed by Cleopatra, 


whom they had oppoſed in her Defign of being preſent in 
the War, came over to Ceſag; and being acquainted 


with Antony's Teſtament informed Him of the Contents 


of it, It was depoſited in'the Hands of the Veſtal Vir- 
gins, who denied to deliver it up, but ſent him word, 
if he pleaſed, he might come and ſeize it Himſelfy 
which he did; and reading it firſt over in private, he 
made a Mark upon thoſe Places which he thought moſt 
for his Purpoſe. After This he called the Senate, and 


had it read to them, at which Many were ſcandalized, | 
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for they thought it an extraordinary and unprecedented 
way of Proceeding to puniſh a Man in his Life-time 
for what was not to be put in Execution till after his 
Deceaſe. He inſiſted more eſpecially upon that part of 
the Will which related to his Burial, for he had ordered 
that though he died in the City of Rome, his Body 
mould be ſolemnly carried through the Market-Place, 
and ſent to Cleopatra at Alexandria. Caluiſius, a De- 
pendent of Cæſar' s, urged other Crimes againſt Antony, 
committed by him in Favour of Cleopatra, as That 
Had given her the Library of Pergamum, wherein were 
two thouſand diſtin&t Volumes: That at a ſolemn Feaſt 


he had riſen. from the Table, and treading upon her 


Foot, had given her a manifeſt Aſſignation: That he 
had ſuffered the Epbeſians to ſalute her by the Name of 
their Queen: That he had frequently at the publick Au- 
dience of Kings and Princes, received amorous Meſſages 
written in Tablets made of Onyx and Cryſtal, and read 


them openly : That when Turnius, a Man of great Au- 


thority and Eloquence among the Romans, was pleading, 
Cleopatra happening to paſs by in her Chair, Antony 
ſhould leave them in the middle of their Cauſe, and 
wait upon her home: But Calviſius was looked upon 
as the Inventor of moſt of theſe Accuſations. Antory's 

Friends went up and down the City to gain him Credit, 
and ſent Germinius to him to let him know his Affairs 
required him to be more circumſpect; that he was in 
danger of having his Office of Conſul and all his Go- 
vernments taken from him, and of being proclaimed an 
Enemy to the City of Rome; but Geminius no ſooner 
arrived in Greece, but he was looked upon by Cleopatra 
as one of Octavia's Spies. Under that Perſuaſion ſhe 
ridiculed him, and made him the conſtant Jeſt of the 
Table, where he was always placed at the lower End, 


 Geminius endured all her Affronts and Outrages with 


much Patience, in hopes ftill of having one Hour with 
Antony. At laſt Antony, inſtead of giving him a private 
Audience, aſked him one Night at a full Table what it 
was brought him thither? He anſwered, That bis Buff 
aig ST X 3 | neſs 
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neſs might very well deſerve a ferious Conference; but one 


thing be bad to deliver, which might be ſpoke either full 
or faſting, wwbich was, That Matters would bear a much 
better Face, if Cleopatra would return into Ægypt: An- 
tony being very angry, Cleopatra told him, Geminius, 
you have done very well to tell us this important Secret 
evithout a Rack © | 1 
A few Days after this Gemirius watched his Oppor- 
tunity, and made his Eſcape to Rome; and many more 
of Antony's Friends were driven from him, by the in- 


ſupportable Uſage they received from Cleopatra's Flat- 


terers. Amonęſt theſe were Marcus Syllanus, and Del- 
Tus the Hiſtorian, The laſt declared, that he wvas afraid 
ef bis Life, and that Glaucus the Phyſician had informed 
m of Cleopatra's Deſign againſs bim. She was angry 
with him for having ſaid that Antony's Friends were 
ferved with ſour Wine, and that at Rome, Sarmentus 
drank nothing but Falernum. This Sarmentus* was one 
of thoſe Youths Cæſar entertained for his Pleaſures, ſuch 
as the Romans call Deliciæ, Mignions. Ceſar was no 
ſooner in. readineſs, but he declared War againſt Cleopa- 
tra, and Antony's Government was taken from him, for 
being ruled by a Woman: Ceſar added, that Cl:opatra 
Bad fo *bewitched Antony with her Charms and Potions 
bat ſhe bad bereaved him of his Senſes ; and that it was 
not Antony who was to manage the War againſt the Ro- 
mans, but Mardion the Eunuch, Phorinus and Iras, 
Cleopatra's Waiting-woman, and Charmion, ⁊cba were 
become Antony*s Counſellors, and Prime Miniſters of State. 
It is ſaid that this War was preceded by many Signs 
and Prodigies. The City of Piſaurum, where Antony 
Had ſettled a Colony upon the. Adriaticł, was ſwallowed 
up in an Earthquake; a Marble Statue of - Anthony at 
Alba, ſweat for many Days together; and though it were 


often wiped, it continued ſweating, _ Whilſt He Himſelf * 


was in the City of Patras the Temple of Hercules was 
deſtroyed by Lightning: At Athens, Bacchus was by a 
violent Wind blown out of the Gigantomachia, and born 
ato the Theatre. Now Antauy pretended to derive his 
pls -Þ 4 Pedigree 
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Pedigree from Hercules, and made a Profeſſion of imitat- 
ing Bacchus in his way of Life, cauſing himſelf for that 
Reaſon, as we have before obſerved, to be called the 
young Bacchus, The ſame Whirlwind falling at Alben: 
upon the Statues of Eumenes and Attalus called Antonine, 
brought Them down particularly from amongſt many 
others that ſtood equally expoſed. And in Cleopatra s 
Admiral Ship, which was called Antonias, a diſmal Pro- 
digy happened. Some Swallows had built in the Stern 
of the Ship, but Others came, and beat Them away, and 
deſtroyed their Neſts. Ws 
When both Sides had prepared themſelves for the War, 
it appeared that Antony had no Jeſs than five hundred 
Gallies well appointed, moſt of them had eight and ten 
Banks of Oars, ſo very rich, that they ſeemed. defigned 
for Shew and Triumph. His Land Forces were compoſ- 
ed of a hundred thouſand Foot, and twelve thouſand 
Horſe, He had of Vaſſal Kings attending, Bocchus of 
Libya, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of 
Cappadocia,, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mitbridates of 
Commagena, and Adallas King of Tbracia; all theſe at- 
tended him in the War, Many others who could not 
ſerve in Perſon, . ſent him their Contributions of Forces, 
Polemon of Pontus, Mancbus of Arabia, Herod of Fury, 


and Amyntas ſtill King of Lycaonia and Galatia; and 


even the King of Media ſent him a very confiderable 
Reinforcemeni. . 
Ceſar on his part had no more than two hundred 
Gallies, -but Thoſe well appointed, Eighty Thouſand 
Foot, and in the Number of his Horſe he was pretty 
equal with Antony. Antony had under his Command all 
that Tract of Land which lies betwixt Euphrates and the 
Tonian Sea, and great part of 1/lyria, Cæſar's Govern- 
ment extended from 7//yria to the Weſtward Ocean, and 
from the Ocean all along the Tuſcan and Sicilian Sea; 
as for the Diviſion of Africk, Ceſar had all the Coaſt 
that was oppoſite to Taly, Gaul, and Spain, and Antony 
the.Provinces from Cyrene, reaching up into Ætbiopia. 


He was fo beſotted with the Love of Cleparrs, that tho? 
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dy this Stratagem, retired, It appears 
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he was much ſuperior to the Enemy in Land-Forces, yet 
out of Complaiſance to his Miſtreſs, he rather choſe to 


engage him by Sea, and tho he could not but ſee how ill 


his Navy was ſupplied 3 his Captains for want of Mari- 
ners preſſing in Greece, which had been exhauſted long 
before, every one they met, Carriers, Oſtlers, Labour- 
ers, and even Boys; and for all This, the Veſſels had 
not their Complement, but remained in a very ill plight 
for Sailing. On the other Hand Cæſar's Ships were not 
built for Oſtentation or Pomp; they were light and nim- 
ble, well manned, and ſupplied with all neceſſary Ac- 
commodations. He had them ready riding at Anchor 
in the Ports of Tarentum and Brunduſium, from whence 
he ſent to Antony to urge him not to draw out the time 
in delays, but to bring up his Forces, offering to give 
him ſecure Ports for his Fleet, and that for his Land- 
Forces he would allow him as much Ground to Encamp 
in, as a Horſe could run over from the Sea-fide up the 
Continent. Antony on the other fide bravely challenged 
him to a ſingle Combat, though he were much the older, 
and fent him word that if that was not to be accepted 
he: would meet him in Battle-array in the Pharſalian 
Fields, there where Cæſar and Pompey decided Their 
* Whilſt Antony was at Anchor before Afium, 
where now ſtands Nicopolis, Ceſar croft the Tonian Sea, 
and gained Toryne a Place in Epyrus, upon which Antony's 
Soldiers were ready to Mutiny in conſideration that their 
Land-Forces were not yet arrived; but Clecpatra turning 
it into a Jeſt, Indeed, ſaid ſhe, ⁊ue ought to tremble now 
Cæſar bas taken Toryne. The next Morning as ſoon as 
it was light, Antony perceiving the Enemy. making up to 


Him, and not being aſſured that his Gallies, fo ill pro- 


vided, would be able to ſtand the Shock, armed all the 


Rowers, and placing them upon the Decks made a Shew. 


of being in readineſs to engage; the Oars were mounted 
on each fide of the Veſſels, and ſo he ſailed up into the 
Mouth of the Port of A#ium, as tho* he were in all 
points provided for an Engagement, Cæſar, deceived 
0 that Antony 
very 
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very cunningly deprived him of Water; for being in- 
formed that there was very little, and That very un- 
wholſom, in all the Parts adjacent to his Camp, he 
ſurrounded it with Forts and Trenches, on purpoſe to 
prevent their going to fetch it at any Diſtance, His Car- 
riage to Domitius was very generous, and much againſt 
the Will of Cleopatra, for when he had made his Eſcape 
in a little Boat to Cæſar, having then an Ague upon him, 
although Antony could not but reſent it highly, yet he 
ſent after him his whole Equipage, with his Friends and 
Servants; and Domitius died ſoon after, under the Ter- 
rors of a guilty Conſcience for his Infidelity and Deſer- 
tion. Among the Kings alſo, Amyntas and Deictarus 
went over to Ceſar. His Fleet was ſo unfortunate in 
every thing that was undertaken, and ſo unready upon 
every Deſign, that Antony was conſtrained to lay his 
ſtreſs upon the Land-Forces; and Canidius, who com- 
manded the Legions, when he ſaw how things Rood, 
changed his Opinion, and now was of Advice that Cleo- 
patra ſhould be ſent back, and that Antony ſhould retire 
into Thrace and Macedonia, there to decide the Quarrel 
in a Land Fight, and the rather becauſe Dicomes King of 
the Getz was in readineſs to attend him with a great 
Army, and that it was nowin the leaſt any Diſparage= 
ment to him to quit the Sea to Ceſar, who dur- 
ing the Sicilian Wars had gained ſo great Experience in 
Sea Affairs, but that it would ſeem very ridiculous for 
Antony, the moſt experienced Land Officer in the World, 
to make no other uſe of his well-diſciplined and ſtout. 
Troops, but to diſperſe them on board ſeveral Ships, and 
render them uſeleſs in the Defence of a Navy, And yet 
in ſpite of all theſe Remonſtrances, Cleopatra carried it 
that a Sea-fight ſhould determine the whole Affair. For 
ſhe had then thoughts of flying, then ſhe was deliberating, 
and ordering her Affairs, not how to be aſſiſting to An- 
tony in obtaining the Victory, but how ſhe might, when 
all was loſt, make her Eſcape with greateſt Safety. 
There was a long neck of Land, which from Antony's 
Camp ran into the Sea, where his Fleet rid at Anchor. 


Here 
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Aong the Shore, zIntony in a ſmall Veſſel went from 
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Here Antony uſed to walk to viſit his Ships, without 


ſuſpecting any danger. But being obſerved by one of 
Cæſar's Servants, he went, and told his Maſter that it 
would be no difficult matter to ſurpriſe him. Ceſar im- 
mediately ordered an Ambuſn to be placed for that Pur- 
poſe, and they were ſo near taking him, that they ſeiſed 
on the Perſon that walked juſt before him; and had 
they not riſen with too much Precipitation they had cer- 
tainly ſeized on Antony Himſelf, who was forced to fly 
for it, and had much ado to get off. „ 
- When he had determined in bimſelf to engage by Sea 


he ſet, Fire to all the Ægyptian Ships but Sixty, and the 


beſt of his Gallies from three Ranks of Oars to ten he 
manned with twenty thouſand Soldiers, and two thou- 
ſand Archers, Here it is reported that a Foot Captain, 
an old experienced Officer, who had fought often under 


Antony, and had his Body all mangled with Wounds, 
called to him and ſaid, O maſt noble General, 2vby do you 


miſtruſt theſe Wounds and this Sword, ſo as to put your 
Confidence in rotten Woed ? Let Ægęyptians and Pheni- 


| cians contend at Sea, but give Us the Land, where vue 


will die upon the ſpot or gain the Victory. To this An- 
tony anſwerd nothing, but by his Looks and Motion of 
his Hand ſeemed to bid him be of good Courage, and ſo 


paſſed forwards, having himſelf no Opinion of the po- 


ſture of his Affairs; inſomuch that when the. Pilots were 
for leaving their Sails behind he would not ſuffer it, but 
commanded them to put em All aboard, ſaying, We 
muſs not let one Enemy eſcape us. That Day, and the 
three following, the Sea ran ſo high that they could not 
engage, but on the Fifth there was a Calm and then they 
fought. Antony commanded the right Wing in Con- 
junction with Publicola; Cælius commanded on the Left, 
and Marcus Octavius and Marcus Juſteius the Main Body. 
Octavius gave the Charge of the left Squadron to Agrippa, 
commanding the Right in Perſon, As for the Land- 


Forces, Canidius was General for Antony, and Taurus for 


Cæſar; both Armies being drawn up in great Order all 
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one Ship to another encouraging his Soldiers, and advif- 


ing them to ftand firm, aſſuring them that the Bulk of 
the Ships would render the Fight as fixed, as if they 
were at Land, He commanded the Maſters of his Ships 
to receive the Enemy without ſtirring, but lying ſtill as 
at Anchor, and to keep within the Entrance of the 
Gulph. They relate of Ceſar, that going out of his 
Tent before Day in order to viſit his Fleet, he met a 
Man driving an Aſs, and aſking his Name, he told him 
it was Eutychus (which fignifies Fortune) and my Aſs, 
ſays he, is called Nicon (which is Conqueror: ) For this 
reaſon when in Token of his Victory he afterwards 
adorned that Place with the Beaks of the Ships he had 
taken, he cauſed two Statues of Braſs to be erected in 
the ſame Place, One repreſenting the Man, and the 
Other his Aſs. Having viewed his whole Fleet, and 
from the right Squadron diſcovering the Enemy's Poſture, 
he much admired the quiet Order they were in, for in 
all appearance they ſeemed as if they were lying at An- 
chor. He was of that Opinion a good while, which 
made him flacken his Sails, and keep about eight Fur- 


longs diſtant from the Enemy, About Noon a gentle 


Gale blowing from the Sea, Antony's Soldiers impatient 
of theſe Delays, - and truſting to the Bulk and Height of 
their Ships, which they thought rendered them invin- 
cible, / 
This with great Satisſaction, and ordered his right Wing 
to bear back, on purpoſe to draw the Enemy as far out 
of the Strait as poſſible, that his Gallies, which were 
light, and nimble Sailors, might have an Opportunity of 
ſurrounding Antony's heavy Ships, whoſe Bulk and want 
of Hands in Proportion to their Size, made them flug- 
giſh, and unfit for Action. HK 


When the Fight began there was no boarding, or run- 


ning one Ship upon Another; becauſe on the one Side 
Thoſe of Antony, by reaſon of their Size and Burden, 
were incapable of a violent Motion, without which no 


Breach can be made upon the Ship on which they Strike; 


and on the Other, Cæſar's Ships were ſo far * 
AAA . ing 


their left Wing in Motion. Ceſar beheld . 
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turing to run their Heads againſt the Heads of Antony's, 
which were all armed with firong iron Spikes, that they 
dared not even to bear upon their Sides, by reaſon they 
were made of ſtrong ſquare pieces of Timber faſtened 'toge- 
ther with maſſy Pins of Iron. So that this Engagement 
reſembled a Land Fight, or that I may ſpeak more pro- 
perly, the Attack of ſome ſtrong Place, for there were 
always three or four Veſſels of Czſar's about one of An- 
tony's, prefling them with Pikes, Javelins, Darts, and 


ſeveral Inventions of Fire, which they flung among them 


as in a real Aſſault, while Antony's Men poured upon 
them, as from wooden Towers, and Batteries, Weapons 
of a monſtrous Size. In the mean time Agrippa extended 
his left Wing with a Deſign to hem in the Enemy, which 
when Publicola obſerved he found himſelf obliged to take 
up. more Sea-room with His in order to prevent him, 
'This Motion made him leave the main Body, which was 
diſheartened at it, and was at the ſame time vigorouſly 
puſhed by Arruntius. However the Victory till re- 
mained doubtful, Fortune having not as yet determined 
of the Day; when on a ſudden the fixty Ships belonging 
to Cleopatra were ſeen to crowd all their Sails, and to fly 


athwart Thoſe that were engaged, for they were poſted be- 


hind thoſe bulky Ships, and put them into diſorder now 
when they were forced to open, and make way for them, 


The Enemy beheld them with ſome Surpriſe, when they 


faw them with a fair Wind fteering their Courſe for Pe- 
loponne ſus. Here it was that Antony betrayed himſelf; 
here his Behaviour was ſo below the Character of a Cap- 
tain, nay, indeed of any thing that was Man, and much 
more below himſelf, that he confirmed what has been ob- 


ſerved, that a Lover's Soul lives in another Body; for as if 


he had been born part of her, and ſo to he garried where - 
ſoever the went, as ſoon as he ſaw her Ship under Sail, 


forgetting every thing, forgetting even Himſelf, he aban- 


doned and betrayed: Thoſe. who were ſacrificing their 
Lives in his Service, and put himſelf aboard a Galley of, 


five Ranks of Oars, taking with him only Alexander of 


Oris, and Sella, 20 follow Her who had fo well be- 
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gan his Ruin, and would be ſure to accompliſh it. She 
perceiving him to follow gave the Signal to come aboard 3 
and as ſoon as he was come up with her he was helped 
into the Ship, but without ſeeing her he went and placed 
himſelf at the Stern, where he remained in a melan- 
choly Paſture, ſupporting his Head with both his Hands. 
In the mean while, Cæſar's light Ships that were in 
purſuit of Antony, came within ſight, but Antony com- 
manding his Pilot to tack about and make up towards 
them, they All gave back, except Eurycles the Laco- 
nian, who from off his Deck ſhaked his Lance at him 
in a very threatning Manner. Antony from the Stern 
demanded of him, I bo be wvas that purſued bim ſo hardèꝰ 
J am, ſays he, Eurycles the. Son of Lachares, armed with. 
Czſar's Fortune to revenge my Father's death. This La- 
chares had been condemned to death by Antony for a Rob 
bery.. However Eurycles would not venture to attack. 
Antony, but ran with his full force upon the other Ad- 
miral, for there were two Ships ſo. diſtinguiſhed, and 
with the Blow turned her round and took Her and ano- 
ther Ship, wherein was all his rich Plate and Furniture. 
So ſoon as Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to his 
Poſture and ſat filentz thus he behaved. himfelf for 
three days, either angry or aſhamed, and then arrived at 
Tenarus, There the Ladies who were intruſted with 
their moſt important Affairs, firſt brought them to ſpeaks 


together, then to eat, and at laſt perſuaded them to lie 


together. By this time ſeveral of his Ships, and a great 
many of his Friends, who had eſcaped after the Defeat, 
were come up to him, and told him that his Fleet was | 
quite deſtroyed, but that they believed his Land-Forces 
remained intire. Hereupon he ſent Meſſengers to Canin _ . 
dius to march his Army through Macedonia into Aa; 
and being Himſelf determined to proceed from Tenarus 

into Africa, he gave one of the larger Ships laden with 

vaſt Sums of Money, and Veſſels of Silver and Gold of 
an ineſtimable Price, to his Friends, defiring them to 

ſhare ĩt amongſt them, and provide for their own Safety 


Zut They refufing it with 2 their Eyes, he com- 


Vor. VII. forted 
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forted them with all the Goodneſs imaginable, intreating 


them to retire, and writ Letters in their Behalf to 
Theophilus his Steward at Corinth 3 in which he recom- 


- mended it to him to provide for their Security, and keep 


them concealed, till ſuch time as they could make their 
Peace with Cæſar. This Theophilus was the Father of 
Hipparchus, who had ſo great Intereſt in Anthony, and 


vas the Firſt of all his Freedmen that went over to Cæſar; 


he ſettled afterwards" at Corintb. In this Poſture were 
Antony's Affairs. 3 „ 0 
As for his Fleet, which engaged Cæſar before Allium, 
it made a brave Defence for a long time; till at laſt 


having ſuffered much by a ſtiff Gale which blew hard 


aſtern, it was forced to give way about Four in the Af- 
ternoon. 'There were not above five thouſand Men ſlain 


in the whole Action, but then Cæſar took three hundred 
of his Ships, as He Himſelf hath written.” There were 
not Many who beheld Antony's Flighty” which ſeemed 


incredible to Thoſe who had not ſeen it with their own 


Eyes. They could not be brought to believe that a Ge- 
neral who had nineteen Legions entire, and twelve 


thouſand Horſe, could fo baſely deſert them, and He 


above all the World, who had ſo often ſeen Fortune in 


all her Shapes, 'and been fo accuſtomed to Changes. 
His Soldiers, who paſſionately defired his Arrival, ſtill 


fancying he would appear from ſome Part or other, 
ſuch great Teſtimonies of their generous Fidelity to his 
Service, that when they were thoroughly perfuaded that 


he was fled in Earneſt, they nevertheleſs kept them- 


- ſelves in a Body ſeven Days together without liſtening 


to the Ambaſſadors ſent them by Cæſar. But at laſt, 
when they underſtood that Canidius Himſelf, who com- 


manded was fled from the Camp by Night, apd 
that the chief Officers had abandoned them, they then 
put themſelves into the Hands of Him who was the 


ſtrongeſt, and ſurrendered to the Conqueror, 


Aſter this Freat Succeſs Cæſar ſet ſail for Athenr, and 
having forgiven the Orecks, he made a Diſtribution of 
the Cora that Rad been proyided for the War, and ſtill 


remained, 
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gemained, among their Cities, which. were reduced to 


extreme Poverty; having been robbed of their Money, 
their Slaves, their Horſes, and all their Beaſts of Ser- 


vice, My great Grandfather Niceatchus uſed to relate, 
that the Inhabitants of the Cities of Greece having no 
Horſes, were compelled with, Stripes to carry a certain 


Meaſure of Corn upon their Shoulders to the Sea-fide,- as 


far as Anticyra z but this Hardſhip did not laſt long, for 
when they were juſt ready for the ſecond Expedition, - 
News came of Antony's Defeat, and This ſaved Cherones, - 


for that very Moment the Commiſſaries and all the Sol- 


diers fled, and left the Inhabitants to divide the Corn 
among themſelves. AX. 891 

When Antony came into Libya, he ſent Cleopatra from 
the Town of Parætonium into ZAfpypr, and betook him- 
{elf to a melancholy Deſart, where he wandered up and 
down, attended only by two Companions, one of them 
Ariſtocrates the,Greek Rhetorician, and the Other That 
Lucilius of whom mention has been made in another 
Place, who at the Battle of Philippi, in order to favour 
. Brutus's Eſcape, ſuffered himſelf to be taken, pretend- 
ing that he was Brutus, and being afterwards ſaved by 
Antony, was ſo ſenſible of the Obligation, that he never 


forſook him, but remained firm to him to the very laſt; 


To add to the Afflitions of Antony, he underſtood 
that He who commanded for him in Libya, to whoſe 
Care he had committed all the Troops of that Country, 


| was gone over to Ceſar. This News prompted him to 


lay violent Hands upon himſelf, in which he was pre- 
vented by one of his Friends, and coming to Alexandria, 


he found Cleopatra buſied in a moſt -prodigious Under | 


taking, Between the Red-Sea and the g yptian lies a 
ſmall Neck of Land, which ſeparates Ffia from Africk, 
and which, in the narrowes Place, is not much above 
thirty fix Miles over. Cleopatra had formed a Project 
of dragging her Gallies over this Neck of Land, and of 
ſetting them on Float in the Red-Sea, with "alt r. 

Riches aboard, to ſeek ſome remote Country, where ſhe 
might live in Peace, r War and Slavery: _ 
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the firſt Gallies which were carried over being burnt by Li 
the Arabians of Petra, and Antony not knowing but that , 
the Army before Actium ſtood yet firm, ſhe deſiſted from 
her Enterpriſe, and gave Orders for the fortifying all 
the Avenues of her Kingdom, But Antony leaving the 
City and the Converſation of his Friends, built him a 
[Houſe near the Pharos, upon a little Mount which he 
had caſt up in the Sea, and there ſecluding himſelf from 
the Company of Mankind, he reſolved to imitate the 
Life of Timon, becauſe he had received the ſame hard 
Uſage; for like Him, he met with nothing but Ingrati- 
;tude and Injuries. from Thoſe who had the higheſt Obli- 
gations to him, for which reaſon he was reſolved to hate 
and miſtruſt all Mank inne. 
This Timon was a Citizen of Athens, and lived in the 
Time of the Peloponneſian War, as may be ſeen by the 
Comedies of Ariſtopbanes and Plato, in which he is laſhed 
as the Hater and Enemy of Mankind: This Man avoided 
and deſpiſed the Converſe of every Mortal, only he 
courted the Friendſhip of Alcibiades, who was at that 
time very young, but of a bold enterpriſing Temper. 
\ Apemantus was aſtoniſhed at this Preference and Diſtinc- 
tion, and demanding the Reaſon, Ob, ſays Timon, you 
cannot imagine <vbat Miſchief this young Man will one day 
4s the Athenians, He never admitted any one into his 
Company but this Apemantus, who was much of the 
fame Humour, and a zealous Imitator of his Way of Life. 
One Day at the Celebration of the Feſtival called Choes, 
They Two were eating together, and Apemantus ſaying 
te him, Ob Timon, this: is a pleaſant Feaſt : It would be 
Jo indeed, anſwered he, if Fhou vert aπα e. 
It is farther ſaid of him, that another Day in a full 
Aſſembly he mounted the Tribunal, when the Novelty 
of the Thing created a general Silence and Attention, 
whilſt he addreſſed himſelf to the People in the following 
manner. Ye Men of Athens, in à Court-yard belonging 
to my Houſe grows a' large Fig-tree, on which many an 
- honeſt Citi xen Bas been pleaſed to hang bimſelf. Now as I 
bave Thoughts of building on that: Zpor, I could not omit 
5 ; —_— 2853 5 
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ing Wu this publick Notice, to the End that if a 
ore among Tou haue 7 Fa make the ſame Uſe of my 
ree they may do it ly before it is deſiroyed. 1 

his Death he was — near Hales on 27. g | 
The Earth happening to give way round his Monument 
the Water broke in, and made it inacceſſible. The fol- 


lowing Inſcription was engraven on it. Ly 
The Wretch's Heart aubo bere doth lie 
Did burft with Grief and Miſery 
him not bis Name to tell, 


But God confound ye all, farewel. 


This Epitaph was ſaid to be made by Hirnſelf io his 
Life-time. That which was more generally known was 


made by Callimachus, 


Tx 


Curſe, Mortal, curſe again, but then march en. 50 


Thus much of Timor, of whom much more might be 
faid. Canidius Himſelf brought. Antony word of the Loſs 
of his Army near Actium; at the ſame time he was in- 


formed by other Hands, that Herod of Fudæa, who had 


under his Command ſome Cohorts and Legions, had de- 
clared for Ceſar ; that the other Kings and Princes had 
done the ĩame, and that in a Word One and All, except 
Thoſe who were near his Perſon, had deſerted him. 
All This could not in the leaſt move him, but quitting 
all Hope that he might be rid of all Care, he left his 


' Habitation by the Sea-fide which he called his Timonize:. 


Cleopatra received him into her Palace, where he was no 
- ſooner atrived, but he plunged the whole City in Enter- 
tainments, Debauches, and all forts of expenſive Extra- 
vagances, upon the Occafion of regiſtering Cleopatra a 
Son by Ceſar among the young Men; at the ſame time 
de gave Antyllus, his eldeſt Son by Fulvia, the virile 
- Gown, which was a. 9 9 5 without the Pu 
Border. On Account of theſe Ceremonies the _ e 


YT 


„ Ter 8 of 
City of Aexandria abounded in Shews, Balls, Feſtiva 
Banquets, 'Maſquerades, and all manner of Merriment 
As for Themſelves, they diſſolved the Order of the in 
mitable Livers, and conſtituted Another in its Place nc 
thing inferior to the Former in Splendor and Luxury 
1 called it the Synapothanumenes, or Diers together 
Their Friends entered into this Order, and paſſed awa) 
their Time in all Manner of Pleaſures, treating one ano 
ther by Turns. Notwithſtanding This, Cleopatra was 
curious in making a Collection of all manner of poiſonous 
Drugs, and being defirous to know which of them were 
the leaf painful in the Operation, ſhe ordered them to 
be tried upon Such as were condemn'd to die; but find- 
Ing that thoſe Poiſons which had a quick Effect cauſed 
Tharp Pains and great Convulſſons, and that the milder 
were very long a working, ſhe ſet herſelf upon the Exa- 
mination of venomous Creatures, and cauſed different 
Sorts to be applied to different Perſons im her Preſence. 
This was her daily Practice, and at laſt ſhe found that 


nothing was comparable to the Bite of the Aſp, which, 
without the leaſt Convulſion or Groaning, cauſed a great 
- Heavineſs in the Head and Deſire to Sleep, which was 
attended with a gentle Sweat on the Face, and a Stupe 
faction of all the Senſes; ſo that They who were thus 
affected, ſeemed ſenſible of no Pain, but rather troubled 
to be diſturbed or awakened, like thoſs who are in a 
profound natural Sleep. They Both ſent Ambaſſadors to 


"Ceſar in Afia; Clepatra petitioned for the Kingdom of 


'ZEgypt in Favour of her Children; and Antony, that he 
"might have leave to live a private Man in Zgypr, and 
if That were thobght too mugh, that he might retire to 
' Athens, But foraſmuch as moſt of their Friends had for- 
ſaken them, ſo that Few remained in Whom they could* 
©confide, they were forced to employ Eupbronius, their 
"Childrens Tutor, in that Embaſſy. For Alexas of Las- 
* dicea, who by the Recommendation of Timagenes came 
acquainted with Antony jat Rome, and had the greateſt 


Power over him of any of the Grzcians, and was the 


wl 
* 
* 
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of for diſpoſing Antony upon all Occaſions to her Purpoſe, 


and for making him break the Reſolutions he ſometimes 
took of recalling Octavia, even This Alexas had been 
ſent to Herod by Antony, to keep that Prince ſteady in his 
Intereſt. - But inſtead of That he betrayed his Maſter, 
continued in his Court, and had the Impudence to pre- 
ſent himſelf to Ceſar, thinking his Perſon ſafe under 
Herod's Protection; which however proved of no Ser- 
vice to him, for Czſar immediately flung him into Pri- 
ſon, and a few days after ſent him loaden with Chains 
into hisown Country, where he ordered him to be put to 
death; ſo that Antony had at leaſt before he died the 
2 of ſeeing Alexas puniſhed for his Infidelity 
ce HM. 1 2 8 
Cæſar rejected Antony's Petition, and returned no 
other Anſwer to Cleopatra, but that there was nothing 
in Reaſon She might not expect from him, provided ſhe 


put Autony to Death, or baniſhed him out of her Domi- 
nions. At the ſame time he ſent to her one of his own _ 
Freedmen named Thyrevs, a Man of no ordinary Parts, 
and not unlikely to ſucceed, coming from an Emperor a 
in his Vouth to a vain Woman eaſily puft up with her 
own Praiſes, and putting too great a Confidence in her 
Beauty. This Man receiving Audiences longer, and 
more frequent than ordinary, and being honoured with 
peculiar Marke of Diſtinction, made Antony jealous; ſo 
that he ordered him firſt to be whipped, and then ſent 
back to Czar, with Letters ſignifying, that bis inſolent 
arriage bad provoked bim at a time when his Calamities 
nade him tos prone to Anger, and when it was not 10 be 
fected that be could be a Feen Maſter of bis Paſſions. 
ind You Yourſelf, added he, if You are provoked at 
bis Uſage of Your. Servant, You bave in Your Power 
Hipparchus, One of Mine; whom You may uſe in the 
ame Manner if you pleaſe, and then ve ſhall be upon even 
ErMs., 2 


From thi, Moment Cleopatra, that ſhe might make 


— 


we Atonement for her own Indiſoretion, and allay 


8 Jealouff, made all the Submiſſion imaginable. 
: aq al Y 4 | | When 
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When Her Birth-day came, ſhe kept it as was ſuitable 
to their deplorable Fortune; but His was obſerved with 
great Splendor and Magnificence, ſo that many of the 
Gueſts fat down in great want, and went home wealthy 
Men, After the Defeat of Antony, Agrippa writ many 
Letters to Cæſar, to let him know how. neceſſary his 
_ Preſence was at Rome; for which Reafon the War was 
deferred for a Seaſon, but the Winter being over,. he 
began his March; He Himſelf by the Way of Syria, 
and his Lieutenants through Africa, Pelufium being 
taken, there went a Report as if that Town had been 
delivered to Cæſar by Seleucus not without yo conſent |. 
of Cleopatra, but She to juſtify herſelf gave up into . 
Antony's Hands the Wife and Children of 88 She 4 
Had cute to be built, joining to the Temple of Is, 
ſeveral Tombs and Monuments of a ſtupendious height, 
and very conſiderable for the Workmanſhip. Thither 
| ſhe removed her Treaſure, her Gold, Silver, Emeralds, 
Pearls, Ebony, Ivory, Cinnamon, to all which ſhe 
added prodigious Quantities of Flax, and Torches, This f 
put Ceeſar-in great Pain for the fake of that immenſe | 0. 
Wealth, and made him afraid leſt in a deſperate Fit ne o. 
ſhould ſet fire to it all, and confuthe it, For this reaſon 5 
he was daily ſending Meſſengers to ber, who were tof an 
feed her up with Hopes of a gentle and honoutable * 
Treatment ; in the mean time he haſtened to the Cftyſ th 
by long Marches. | 
Upon his Arrival be encamped near the Hippodrome 7 
and Antony making a figree Sally, routed the Horſe 
and beat them bac into their Trenches, and ſo returned 
with great Satisfaction to the Palace. There meeting 
Cleopatra, armed as he was, he kifs'd her, and recom 
mended te her Favour a brave Soldier, who had figna 
Aized himſelf in that day's Action. She in recompenc | 
preſented him with a Cviraſs and Helmet all of Gold 
which he having received, went that very Night ar 
rendered himfelf to Cafer, After This Antony fent 


Challenge to Ceſar to Fight tim Hand te and, an] 30 
received for Aniwer, B be ee 


8 F 70 * 
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_ to end bis Life, Whereupon conſidering with him 
ſelf, that he could not die more honourably than in 
Battle, he ' reſolved to attack Cæſar both by Sea and 
Land. It is ſaid that That Night at Supper he com- 
manded his Purveyers to entertain him in the beſt manner 
they could, and fill bis Mine plentifully, becauſe it as 
uncertain if it would be in their Poxver to render the ſame 
Office to bim to-morrow z They might become Servants to 4 
new Maſter, and He lie extended on the Earth, a uſeleſs 
Corps, a very Nuthing, His Friends who were about 
him, wept to hear him talk in this manner; which he 
perceiving, told them, he ſhould not lead them out to 
Fight with greater Expectation of an honourable Death, 
than of a glorious: Victory. At the dead of Night, 
when the whole City was in 2 deep Silence and Conſter- 
nation, expecting the Event of the next Day, on a ſud- 
den was heard the ſound of all manner of Inſtruments, 
and a horrible Noiſe, like to That which is made at th 
Feaſts of Bacchus; this tumultuous Proceſſion ſee 
to have broken in at one Gate of the City, to have 
quite traverſed it, and have gone out at the Gate which 
the Enemy lay before; and This ſignified, to Such as 
pretended to underſtand Prodigies, that Bacchus, the 
God whom he had, always a particular Inclination for, 
and whom he ſtudied to imitate, had now forſaken him. 
As ſoon as it was Light, he marched his Foot out of 
the City, and poſted them upon a rifing Ground, from 
whence he ſaw his Fleet make up to the Enemy, There - 
he ſtood in Expectation of the Event; but as ſoon as | 
ever the Fleets came nigh to one another, His firſt ſa- 
10 Juted Cæſar's, which having returned the Compliment, 
they preſently joined, and with all their force rowed up 
towards the City: Antony had no ſooner ſeen This, but 
the Horſe deſerted him in like manner, and rendered 
themſelves to Czſar ; and. his Foot being defeated, he 
retired into the City, crying out, That Cleopatra had 
betrayed him, when be was fighting only for ber ſake, 
She being afraid left in his Fury and Deſpair he might 
do her a,Miſchief, fled to her Monument, and ſecuring 
J it as faſt as ſne could with Bars and Bolts, ſhe * | 
A 6 2 
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make Antony believe ſhe was dead. He taking it for 
granted, cried out, Now Antony, what baſt Thou to ds 
in this World? Fate bas ſnatched away the only Cauſe 
for which thou cou'dft endure to live, Going into his 
Chamber, and opening his Coat of Armour, I am net 
{fays he) tronbled, O Cleopatra, to be at preſent bereaved 
of thee, for I ſhall ſoon be 2oith thee ; but This does much 
afflicł me, that J, Antony, ſo famous a General, ſhould 
be inferier in greatneſs of Mind to a Woman, He had 
at that time attending him a faithful Servant, whoſe 
Name was Eros, He had engaged him formerly to kill 
him when he ſhould think it neceſſary, and now he put 
Him to his Promiſe; Eros drew his Sword, as deſigning 
to kill Him, but when his Back was turned he flew 
_ Himſelf; and falling dead at his Feet, Well baſt thou 
done, my Eros, ſaid Antony, fince thou hadſt not the Heart 
to diſpatch thy Maſter, thou baſh taught him what be 
vu ght to do, and inſiructed bim by Thy own Example, 
When he had fo ſaid he plunged his Sword into his own 
Bowels, and flung himſelf upon a Couch that ſtood 
near him. However the Wound was not ſo deſperate 

as to cauſe an immediate Death, and the Blood ſtopping 
a little as he lay upon the Couch, he came by degrees to 

Himſelf, and. intreated Thoſe who were near, him, to 
put him out of his Pain; but they all fled out of the 

hamber, and left him bewailing and tormenting him- 
felf, till Diomedes, Secretary to Cleopatra, came to him, 
having been commanded by his Miſtreſs to bring him to 
Her in the Monument. When he underſtood ſhe was 
Kill alive, he commanded his Servants with a great deal 
of Ardor to take him up, and they bore him in their 
Arms to the Door of the Monument: Cleopatra would 
not open the Door, but looking from a Window, ſhe 


let down Cords, to which Antony was faſtened, and She 


and her two Women, who were All that were ſuffered 


to enter the Monument, drew him up. They who 
were preſent ſaid nothing could be more moving than 


that Spectacle. Antbny all covered with Blood, and juſt 
expiring, was - hoiſted up, and ſtretched - out his dying 
Hands to Clecpatra, at the ſame time rgifing his Body, 
. ö 1 + f N as 
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as much as the little Strength that was left him would 
allow of, in aid to the Women, who found what they 
were about a Work of no ſmall Diftculty to accom- 
pliſh, Cleopatra Herſelf with her Hands and Face upon 
the utmoſt ftretch tugging hard, and impatient once 
more to embrace her beloved Antony, They who ftood 
below bore a Share with her in all her Sufferings, gave 
her all the Aſſiſtance they were able, and with loud 
Huzzas encouraged her, When ſhe had got him up, 
ſhe laid him on a Bed, rent her Cloaths, which the 
ſpread upon him, ſmote her Breaſts, and wiping the 
Blood from off his Face, ſhe called him ber Lord, her 
Husband, ber Emperor, and ſeemed to have forgot her 
Own miſerable Condition, ſo intent was ſhe upon His 
Misfortunes. Antony comforted her as well as he could, 
and called for Wine to drink, either that he was thirſty, 
or that he imagined it might put him the ſooner out of 
Pain; when he had drank, he adviſed her to take her 
own Affairs into conſideration, and as far as it would 
conſiſt with her Reputation, to compoſe them; and 
that among all the Friends of Ceſar, ſhe ſhould apply 
herſelf to Proculeius; that ſhe ſhould not pity Him in this 


late turn of Fate, but rather rejoice in remembrance of bis 


paſt Happineſs, 4vbo bad been of all Men that ever lived. 
the "Iluftrious and powerful, and in the end bad 
bravely fought like a Roman, and been by a Roman over« 
come, He was juſt expiring when Proculcius arrived 
from Ceſar ; for when Antony had given himſelf his 
Death's Wound, and was carried to Cleopatra, Decre- 
!&us, one of his Guards, took up his Sword, and hid 
it; and when he ſaw his Opportunity, ſtole away to 
Cæſar with the firſt News of Aatony's Death, and withal 
ſhewed him the bloody Sword in Confirmation of it. 
Czſar upon this News retired into his Cloſet, and payed 
ſome Tears to the Memory of One who had been his 


_ Kinſman, Partner, and faithful Companion in ſo many 


Wars and Dangers. At laſt, taking with him the Let- 
ters he had wrote 8 and the Anſwers he had 
received from him, he called his Friends together, and 
read to them both the One, and the Other, to — 


* 


| 
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them with how much Reaſon! and Moderation he had 
always treated Antony, and in return what fierce and ar- 
rogant Anſwers he had received from him. After This 
he ſent Proculeius to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to get 
Cleopatra alive into his Power; for he was afraid of 
loſing a great Treaſure; and beſides, ſhe would be no 
ſmall Addition to the Ornaments of his Triumph; but 


ſhe refuſed to confer with him, any otherwiſe than from 


within her Monument, He ſtanding on the outſide of 
the Gate, which was ſtrongly barr*d, but there being 
ſome Crevices in it they could hear each other very 
diſtinctly. Her Demand was, that her Kingdom might 
be diſpoſed to her Children; and He inſiſted, that ſhe 
ſhould be of good Courage, and leave intirely to Ceſar. 
the Conſideration of her Affairs. When he had taken 
particular Notice, and thoroughly obſerved the Place, 
he returned and made his Report to Cæſar, who ſent 
Gallus to confer with her a ſecond time. Gallus coming 
up to the Gate, ſpoke to her through the Chinks, as 


Proculeius had done, and contrived to lengthen. out the | 


Conference as much as he could. In the mean time 
Proculeius having fixed his ſcaling Ladders to the Wall, 
entered in at that Window, through which the Women 
had pulled up Antony, and being followed by two Ser- 
vants he went ſtraight down to the Door where Cleopatra 


was diſcourſing with Gallus. One of the Women who 
Was ſhut up in the Monument with her, was heard to 


cry out, Oh wretcbed Cleopatra! thou: art taken ! upon 
This ſhe turned quick about, and ſpying Proculeius, ſhe 
attempted to ſtab herſelf with à Dagger, which hung 
always at her Girdle. But Praculeius running up to her, 
and ſeizing her with both his Hands, For ſame (ſaid 
he) Cleopatra, you 2vrong both yourſelf and Cæſar, whom 
you would rob of ſo fair an octaſion of ſhewing bis Cle- 


mency, and mak: Him, the moſt. courteous and compaſſionate 


Man in the World, be thought a Perſon implacable, and- 
not to be truſted. At the ſame time he forced the Dag- 


ger from her, and examined her Robe for fear of any 


Poiſon that might be hid therein. After This, Ceſar 
ſent Epaphroditus, one of his Servants, with. Order to 


treat 
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treat her with all che gentlenefs and civility imagin 
but withal to be very intent that he left her no e 
. | tunity of making herſelf away. 8 2 
Ins che mean-while Ceſar made his Entry into Alex- 
andria, with Areas the Philoſopher by his fide, hold- 
ing bim by the Hand and talking with him, that he 
might be more yalued and efteemed by his Fellow-Citi- 
zens, when they obſerved how much he was valued and 
eſttemed: by Ceſar. When he was come into the Place 


2 Tribunal, which, had been prepared for that Purpoſe 
from. whence he commanded the Citizens, who in great 
Feat and Conſternation lay proftrate at his Feet, to 
ſtand up, and told them, That be forgave all the People 
F Alexandria; Fry, for the ſake ef Alexander, their 
Founder; Secondly, for the ſake of the City itſelf, the 
lergeſt and m beautiful in the Werd; and Thirdly, t 
gretify bis Friend Areius. Theſe Honours did Cæſar 
confer upon Areius, who not ſatisfied with ſuch diſtin- 
gviftiing Favours interceded in behalf of ſeveral Others, 
| among whom was Pbileſtratus, a Man of all the Pro- 
| fefſors of Eloquence the moſt ready and fam'd, for his 
temporary Speeches, but He having pretended with · 
2 any Grounds to — of the W e his Morals 

ing deteſted by Ceſar, he rejected Petition pre- 
„e red d bim by Areivs in bis Favour. Notwithſtand- 
ing This, Philefiratus ſuffering his white Beard to grow, 
and wrapping himſelf up in a mourning Cloke, was al- 
he ways at Areins's Heels repeating a Verſe in Greek, fig- 
ifying The Wiſe ſave the Wiſe, if they are Wiſe indeed, 


5 [| Ceſar when he heard of it gave him his Pardon, rather 


er, || 


aig | | © *kreen Ares from any III -will he might contract on 
his Account, than in Conſideration of Philoftratus, Of 


te. | affnrony's Children, Antyllus his eldeſt by Fulvia, being 
5 betrayed by his Tutor Tbeodorus, was put to Death. 


151 | While the Soldiers were murdering him, his Tutor con- 
trived to ſteal a precious Jewel which he wore about his 


= Neck, and quilted it in his Girdle: He was charged 
ar || with it, and denied the Fact; but the Jewel being 
to || found upon him, they convicted and hanged him. - As 
at | I. Ver, VII. — 2 for 
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for Cleopatra's Children, Cæſar thought it ſufficient” te 
clap a Guard upon Them, their Governors, and as 
many Officers and Servants, as were neceſſary to attend 
them, allowing them very honourably for their Mainte- 
nance, Cæſario, who is reported to have been the Son 
of Czſar the Dictator, was ſent by his Mother with a 

t Sum of Money through Ætbiopia into India; but 
— named Rhodon, being juſt as honeſt as 
Theodorus, perſuaded him to turn back, inſinuating that 
Ceſar deſigned to make him a King. Cæſar conſulting 
what was beſt to be done with him, it is reported of 
Areius that he ſhould ſay, a Plarality of Cæſars 7s not a 
ood, ſo that he was diſpatched ſoon after the Death of || ju 
leepatra, * Many Kings and great Commanders made | bi 
Petition to Cæſar for the Body of Antony, to give him || cc 
his Funeral Rites, but he would not diſpoſe of his | cc 
Corps from Cleopatra, who buried him with her own || h 
Hands with all Splendor and Magnificence, it being al- 
lowed to her to employ what ſhe pleaſed in his Funeral. 
The Exceſs of her Affliction, and the Pain ſhe. felt in 
her Breaſt, which became inflamed and ulcerated from 
the Blows ſhe gave it in the Tranſports of her Sorrow, 
flung her into a high Fever, which ſhe thought gave her 
a juſt excuſe to abſtain from Food, and ſhe hoped'by 
Faſting to put an End to a Life, which was ſo extremely 
burdenſom to her. The Phyſician in whom ſhe chiefty 

| confided was Olympus, to whom ſhe communicated this 
Deſign, and made uſe of his Advice; As He Himſelf 
tells us in the ſhort Account he has left of thoſe Tranſ- 
| actions. But Ceſar ſuſpecting her Deſign, threatned to 
uſe her Children ill, which was the only Battery capable 
of forcing her high Spirit, To that ſhe ſufferedꝰ any one 
to give her what Meat and Phyſick they pleaſed. | 
| A few days after Czſar Himſelf came to make her a 
3 Viſit, and to comfort her. She was then lying on a 
| Couch in a poor, negligent, fortorn Condition. As ſoon 
as He entered, tho' She had nothing on but a thin Tu- 
3M nick, She aroſe,, and flung herſelf at his Feet, being 
| horribly disfigured, her Hair in Diſorder, her Viſage 
wild and bloody, her Voice trembling, her. Eyes almoſt 
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ſank in her Head with weeping, and her Boſom all over 
Wounds and Contufions. In a word, it was very viſible 


that her Body was in as deplorable a Condition as was 


her Mind. And yet notwithftanding all This, that Air 
which was natural and peculiar to her, that lively Mien, 
which her Beauty inſpired, were not quite extinguiſhed, 
and in ſpite of thoſe lamentable Circumſtances to which 
the was reduced, even from the bottom of that State of 
Humiliation, ſome Sparks like Rays broke forth, and 
appeared in every graceful Motion. | 


After Cæſar had obliged her to return to her Couch, 


and had placed Himſelf by her, She endeavoured to 
juſtify- herſelf from the Neceſſity She was under, and 
her Fear of Antony. But Cæſar ſtopping her ſhort, and 
confuting her in every Article, ſhe then turned her Diſ- 


courſe, and made uſe of Prayers and Intreaties to move 


his Campaſſion, as if ſhe defired nothing more than to 
23 her Life, and at the ſame time put into his 
ands a Lift of all her Treaſure. As Seleucus, one of 


her Treaſurers, who was then preſent, reproached her. 


for her Infincerity, and accuſed her of ſuppreſſing many 
things of Value, ſhe fell into a Paſſion, and flying from 
her Couch, caught him by the Hair, and firuck him 


ſeveral Blows on the Face, Ceſar could not but ſmile 
at this ſudden Tranſport, and endeavouring to pacify 


her, Is it not very hard, Cæſar, (ſaid ſhe) wwhen you do 
me the. Honour of a Viſit in this my wretched Condition, 
that I ſhould be affronted by my own Servants ? If I 
have laid by any Womens Toys, tbe 


Ornaments for one of my miſerable Fortund, but that I 


might bave ſame little Preſent by me, to make to Octavia 
| your Siſter, and your Conſort Livia, that by Their Inter- 


ceſſion I might bope to find you in ſome meaſure diſpoſed to 


Mercy. Ceſar was pleaſed to hear her talk at this rate, 


being now perſuaded that ſhe was deſirous to live; and 
he therefore aſſured her, that the things ſhe had laid by 


| the might diſpoſe. of as ſhe pleaſed, and his Uſage of 
her ſhould be honourable above her Expectation; and. 


ſo he went away well ſatisfied that he had over-reach'd 


| ys hy Caeſar's 


A 


never were deſigned. . 


Her, but he was Himſelf deceived, There was among 
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Cæſar s Favourites a young Man named Cornelius Dolo. . g 


patra's Charms, and as ſhe had engaged him to adver- 
tiſe her from time to time of every thing that was in 


But Death now threatens to divide us for ever, TU 


Grave, for amongſt all my litten Misfortunes nothing | bas 
 Bave lived without thee, 
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bella, deſcended from one of the Nobleſt Families in 
Rome, This Gentleman had been captivated by Cleo- 


Agitation, he ſent her Notice privately, that Cæſar was row 
about to return into Fyria, and that She and her Chil-F_. 
dren were to be ſent before within three Days. When 
the underſtood This, the made her Requeſt to Cæſar, 
that he would be pleaſed to permit her to make her laſt 
Oblations to the departed Antony, which being granted, 
ſhe ordered herſelf to be carried to the Place where he 
was buried, and upon her Knees, accompanied by her 
Women, ſhe embraced his Tomb with Tears in het 
Eyes, and fpake in this Manner, My deareft Antony, 
(faid ſhe) it is not long ſince with theſe Hands I buried 
thee, then they were free, now am Ia miſerable Captive, n 
and pay theſe laſt Duties to thee, with a Guard upon me, |: 
For fear my juſt Griefs and Sorrows ſbould impair my fer- 
wile Body, and make me leſs fit to appear in their Tri. 
umphs over thee, No further Offerings and Sacrifite au- þ, 
pect from me, theſe are the laſt Honours that Cleopatra 
&er can pay thy Memory, for is to be burried away, 
far from thee, Nothing could part us whilſt we lived 3 


Roman born lie buried here in /Egypt, and I an Mgyp- 
tian am to be carried and interred in Italy] and it «vill | 
be ſome Pleaſure to me to have my Banes depoſited in rhe 
Country, which gave Thee Birth. But if the Gods 6 
thy Country, with wwihom thou naw art, either can or will 
do any thing, (for our Gods have forſaken us) ſuffer them 
not to leave me whilſt I yet babe Life 3 let me not. be ted 
in Triumph to thy Shame, but bave a little Room in thy 


greft my Soul ſo bard as” con this ſhore ſpace of tim 


Having made theſe Lamentions, crowning the Tomb 
with Garlands of Flowers, and kiffing-it, the gave Or- 
ders to have her Bath prepared. After the had bathed 
the fat down to Supper, and fed * 
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Vher Supper was over, a Country-Fellow brought her 
little Baſket, which the Guards intercepting, and aſæk- 


s what it was, the Fellow put the Leaves which lay 


ppermoſt afide, and ſhewed them it was full of Figs, 
nd they admiring ,their Largeneſs and Beauty were in- 
ited to take of them, which they refuſed, and ſuſpect- 
ng nothing bid him carry them in: Then Cleopatra: 
at a Letter to Ceſar, and putting every Body out of the 
onument, but her two Women, ſhe faſtened the 
Doors: Ceſar opening her Letter, and finding therein 
uch earneſt Requeſts that ſhe might be buried in the 
ame 'Tomb with Antony, ſoon gueſt what ſhe was do- 
ag; once he was going himſelf in all haſte, but chang- 
ig his Mind, he ſent Others to ſee how Affairs ſtood. 


Fler Death was ſo ſudden, that They who were ſent by, 


eſar ſurpriſed the Guards with their Apprehenſions, 
and breaking open the Doors found her ſtone-dead, ly-. 
ing upon her Bed of Gold, ſet out in all her Royal 


” FOrnaments, Las, one of her Women, lay dead at her 


Feet, and Charmion juſt ready to tumble, ſcarce able to 
hold up her own Head, was adjuſting her Miſtreſs's 


” [Diadem, which was out of Order; and when one of 


Thoſe who came in ſaid, Vas This well done of your 


Lady, Charmion ? Extremely <vell, ſhe anſwered, and. 


becoming ſo great a Queen. She had no ſooner ſaid; 
This but ſhe fell down dead by the Bed-fide. Some re- 
late, that an Aſp was brought in amongft thoſe Figs, 
and covered with Leaves, and that Cleopatra had order'd' 
it ſo, that ſhe might be bit without ſeeing it; and that, in 
taking up the Leaves, ſhe ſhould. ſay, holding out ber 
Arm to it, Art thou there ? Others ſay, that it was kept 
in a Glaſs, and that ſhe vexed and pricked it with a gol- 
den Spindle; but no one knew the Certainty; for they 
reported alſo, that ſhe carried Poiſon in a golden Bodkin, 
which ſhe: wore in her Heir; but there was not fo 
much as a Spot, or any Suſpicion of Poiſon upon her 
Boys nor was any living Creature found within the 
Jonument, but a certain Track of a creeping Creature 
imagined to be ſeen on the Window fide upon the Sand 
ish the Sea. Others ſay Cleopatra had two marks in 
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Own, Cleopatra, his Daughter by 


| perſuade him to give his Daughter Julia to Agrippa, 
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her Arm, imprinted very ſmall by the Sting of the Aſp, 
to which Cæſar ſeemed to have given Credit, for Cleo 
paira's Statue was carried in Triumph with an Aſp fixed 
to her Arm. With ſuch Uncertainties are theſe Thiug 
related. Although Cæſar was very much difappointe 
by her Death, yet he could not but admire the Great 


neſs of her Mind, and granted that her Body ſhoukd d 


buried by Antony, with all the Ceremony and Magni 

ficence which was due unto her Quality. Her Women 
alſo were buried in great Splendor, Cleopatra died in 
the Nine and Thirtieth Year of her Age, of which the 
had reigned Twenty Two; the Fourteen laſt Years jointly 
with Antony : Antony died at the Age of Fifty Three, Some 
ſay Fifty Six. The Statues of Aztony were all demoliſh- 
ed, but Thoſe of Cleopatra remained untouched ; for 
Archibius her Friend had given Cæſur a thouſand Talents 
on Condition that they ſhould not run the Game Fate 
with Antony's. Antony left by his Three Wives ſeven 
Children, of which Antyllus the eldeſt-only was put to 
Death; Octavia took the reſt, and bred them with her 
| a, was married 
to King Juba, the moſt polite and comely Prince of 
that Age; ſhe made Antony, his Son by Falvia, ſo con- 


ſiderable and powerful, that whereas Agrippa was the] 


chief Favourite of Ceſar, and the Sons of Livia held the 
ſecond Rank, the third Place without any Difpute was 
reckoned to be poſſeſt by Him. Octavia having alſo had 
by her firſt Huſband Marcellus, two Daughters, and one 
Son named Marcellus, Caſar gave unto Him his | 
ter in Marriage, and by that Means adopted him ; and 
Octavia gave one of her Daughters in Marriage to Agripo 


pn; but Marcellus dying ſoon after his Marriage, and 
_ She perceiving that her Brother was not eaſy td determine 


Whom to chooſe for his $0n-in-law, was the Firſt to 
though in ſo doing he was to quit Her Daughter: Cafar 


agreed td this Propoſal, and married Julia to Agrippa 7 | 


and She receiving her Daughver back married her td 
 Anteny. Of the two Daughters which fhe had by An- 


| Tony, One of them was married to Dunitiur Ln ,n ? 


and 
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and the Other, Antonia, famous for her and Dil- 
eretion, was married to Dryſus the Son of Livia, and 
$on-in-law to Cæſar. Of this Line came Germanicus and 
Claudius. Claudius came to be Emperor, as did Caius the 
Jon of Germanicus, who after he had reigned a ſhort time 
with the greateſt Iaſolence as well as Infamy, was ſlain 
with his Wife Ceſonia, and his Daughter Agrippina, who 


Magni- had Lucius Domitive by Anobarbus, was afterward mar- 
Yomenf| ried to Claudius Cafſer, He adopted Domitrus, whom he 
ned in named Nevo Germanicus, He was Emperor in our time 
eh the and put his Mother to death, and with his Madneſs and 
jointly] Folly failed little of ruining the Roman Empire. He was 
Some in the Fifth Degree from Antony. 4 
noliſh- ß F a 
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The Compariſon of Demetrius with Antony. 

| | raſmuch as theſe two Perſons are moſt remark= 

| able Inftances of the Vieiſſitude of Fortune, let us 
firſt conſider that Power and Dignity, wherein 


[ocon-| they Both were once placed. It is certain that the 
ras the Power of Demetrius was prepared for him, and got ready 
eld the} to his Hand by his Father Antigonus, the moſt Potent 
te was] among all the Succeſfors of Alexander, who even in His 
ſo had] Infancy had over-run and reduced the beſt Part of fa. 


nd one} Whereas Artony, who had to his Father an honeſt Man 
Jaugh-j Indeed,” and in all other Refſpects- a worthy Roman; 
and but being a Perſon of no Fame or Experience in\Military 
Agrip-| Affairs, his Son could inherit from Him no Power, no 
„ and] Means of advancing himſelf; notwithſtanding which he 
mine had the Courage to aim at, and the Honour to obtain 
rn to the Empire of the firſt Caſar, an Empire to which his 
rip pe, © Birth gave him no manner of Pretenſion; but turning 
Cajar | His Labours and His Conqueſts to his own Advantage, 
rippa 1 by the Dint of his ows Induſtry he made himſelf His 
her ta} Succeſſor, and without any Aid, but what was purely 
An- owing to Himſelf, ſoared to ſuch. a Pitch, that when the 
* Whole Rewer Empire came to be divided inte twe She =_ 
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He laid claim to the moſt valuable; defeated the Par- 
thians even in his Abſence by his Lieutenants, and drove 


the Barbarians inhabiting about Mount Caucaſus as far 


backwards as to the Caſpian Sea, Even thoſe Particu- 
lars which turn moſt to his Diſgrace and Infamy, are 
authentick Teſtimonies . of his Grandeur. Antigonus 
conceived it a great Point gained to have his Son marry 
Philla the Daughter of Antipater, tho? ſhe was of an 
Age very unſuitable to His, whereas on the contrary 
Antony was thought to have undervalued himſelf in mar- 
Tying Cleopatra, a Queen, who in Birth, Riches, and 
Magnificence, ſurpaſſed all the Princes of her Age, ex- 
cept the great Arſaces, In a word, he had raiſed him- 
ſelf to ſuch a Degree, that all the World thought him 


worthier of a higher Fortune than even That, to which 
CC 56 e 


If we examine into the views of Both, and the Means 
they made uſe of to obtain the Empire, we ſhall find De- 
metrius clear of all Imputation. He ruled over People 


accuſtomed to obey, over Nations fond of Kingly G.. 
vernment ; whereas Antony is deſervedly taxed with the 
| higheſt Injuſtice and Tyranny, in ſubjecting the Romany, 

Who had juſt redeemed themſelves from Monarchy by 


„ 


the Death of Cæſar. | 8 ä : 
The greateſt and moſt illuſtrious of all Antony's Ex- 
ploits, was the War be undertook againſt Brutus and 
Caſſius, on + purpoſe to enthral his Fellow-Citizens 3 
whereas Demetrius, till his laſt Calamities came upon 


bim, daily laboured for the Liberty of Greece, by clearing 


the Cities of the Garriſons which held them in Subjection. 
How different in This from intny, who prided hignſelf 
for having deſtroyed in Macedonia thoſe Patriots, who 
had reftored Rome to her Liberty ! Wl hail 


There is one thing for which Antony was highly cele- 


and yet even in This Demetrius has ſo much the Advan- 


tage, that He beſtowed more on his Enemies than An- 
tony ever conferred oh his Friends. Antony was much 


cried up and eſteemed, for having ordered Brutus to 


be honourably interred 3 but Demetrius. cauſed! all His 
—4 SEES a ene 
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Aaemies that fell in the Battle to be buried, and ſent 
back bis-Prifoners laden with Preſents to Prolemypy. 
They both made an inſolent Uſe of their good For- 
tune, and plunged themſelves into Luxury and Volup- 
eſs, Het no Man can fay that Demetrius ever ſlipt 

the Opportunity of performing a brave and gallant Action, 
for the fake of his Pleaſures. He never had recourſe to 
Debauch, but when his Time lay heavy upon his hands; 
then indeed he indulged himfelf with his Miſtreſs Lamia, 
who, like the imaginary Lamia in the Fable, ſerved to 
lull him” afleep. But when the Trumpet ſounded to 
War, His Lance was not encircled with Ivy, His Caſque 
ſmelt not of Eſſence or Perfumes, nor did he come ſleek 
and effeminate out of the Chambers of Wantonneſs to 
march to Battle ; but leaving behind him all the Bac- 
chanalian Trompery, all Sentiments of Weakneſs and 
Effeminacy, he in an Inftant became the Diſciple of Mars 
the Homicide, to make uſe of the Expreſſion of Euri- 
, Without ever ſuffering his Pleafures or Amuſe- 
ments in the leaft to interfere with his more weighty 
Concerns, or interrupt the Proſecution of his Deſigns, 
This cannot be faid of Antony, for as we ſee in the Paint- 
ings, bale ftealing away the Club of Hercules, and 
ſtripping him of his Lion's Skin, ſo did Cleopatra often 
ſtrip Autony of his Armour, and melting him with her 
Oareſſes, made him fuffer many important Occaſions 
to flip out of his Hands, and give over the Proſecution 
of ſome glorious Expedition, to go and ſport with Her 
n the Banks of Canopus, or Taphoſiris. In ſhort, 
like another Paris, he withdrew out of the Battle, and 
flung himſelf into Her Arms, or rather more effeminate 
even than Paris, who never withdrew into his Chamber, 
*till he had tried his Fortune in the Field, and was 
overthrown ; whereas Antony, rather than not be con- 
ftantly dangling after Cleopatra, choſe to fly from, and 

abandon Victory. | 

To This may be added that Demetrius married ſeveral 
Women, in which however he was not prohibited by 
the Laws of his Country, but authoriſed by the practice 
of the Kings of Macedon, Deſcendants from Alexander; 
| | he 
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he did no more therein than follow the Examples of 
Lyfimachus and Ptolemy,” and to as many as he had mar- 
Tied he behaved himſelf with Honour; whereas Antony 
in the firſt Place had two Wives at the ſame time, 
which *till then had. been a thing unheard of among the 
Romans ; and then to make it ſtill the more enormous, 
he drove from his Bed the Roman Lady, Her to whom 
he was lawfully married, to give himſelf wholly up to 
a Stranger, the fatal Object of a lawleſs diſhonourable 
Paſſion, . From hence it followed, that none of Deme- 
trius's Nuptials were attended with any Misfortunes, 
whereas the Calamities that iſſued from Antony's were 
infinite, 5h F he Oy Fin da aw 
It muſt be confeſſed, that no Impiety is to be found 
in any of Antony s Actions, equal to That into which 
Demetrius plunged himſelf in the Heat of his Debauches, 
We learn From Hiſtory, that the Atbenians never ſuffered 
a Dog to enter into the Citadel, becauſe that impure 
Animal is notorious for lining the Female in the Eye of 
the World; and yet in the moſt venerable Receſſes of 
this Citadel, in the very Temple of Minerva, did Deme- 
trius revel with his Proftitutes ; in that holy Place did 
He defile Many of the Athenian Matrons, And even 
Cruelty, a Vice generally thought“ inconſiſtent with 
Wantonneſs and Effeminacy, was an Attendant on De- 
metrius's Laſciviouſneſs; for he not only diſdained to 
hinder, but was the very Cauſe of the Death of one of 
the moſt beautiful and virtuous Youths in Athens, who. 
choſe rather to die tham be diſhopoured by him. To 
ſum up all in a Word, Antony prejudiced Himſelf, only 
with his Intemperance ; and That of Demetrius, at“ the 
' ſame time, that it was prejudicial to Himſelf, it was ſo 
likewiſe to Others, | Sd Hat 


On the other hand, Demetrius's Carriage towards his. 


Parents and Relations was always -confiſtent with his 
Duty; whexeas Antony ſacrificed his Mother's own Bro- 


ther, that he might, thereby purchaſe the Death of 


Cicero; an Action fo inhuman, and execrable, ate 
vals r * 


* 


* PO 
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f woula hardly have been excuſed, even tho? Cicero D Life 
* had been forfeited to redeem his Uncle. : 
y Both the One and the Other were guilty of Falſhood 
e, and Perjury, the One in making Artabazus Priſoner, and 
12 the Other in killing Alexander, It may be ſaid in behalf 
"2 of Antony, that He had been abandoned by Artebazus in 
m Media, and betrayed to the Enemy ; Whereas it is ge- 
to nerally ſaid, that Demetrius was forced to charge Alex- 
le ander with pretended Crimes, to juſtify the Murder by 
* calumniating the Innocent, and revenged himſelf not on 
's, the Perſon who had injured Him, but on Him whom 
re He had injured. A 
5 On the other ſide, the Achievements and Victories of 
nd Demetrius were all the Work of his own Hands, of which 
ch the very contrary is to be ſaid of Antony; for the moſt 
es. important of his Victories were gained by his Lieutenants 
red in his Abſence, They Both owed their Ruin to Them- 
ure ſelves, but in a different manner, One by being deſerted, 
of for the Macedonians forſook Him; and the Other in 
of deſerting firſt, for he fled and deſerted Thoſe who were 
ne- fighting: His Quarrel, and expoſing their Lives for His 
did _ Wherefore the Fault with which Demetrius is to 
ven be charged is his alienating and diſobliging his Troops, 
ith ſo as to make them his Enemies; and that of Antony, 
Des in being wanting to the unexampled Conftancy and Fide - 
to lity of His. 


e of The Ends of neither were commendable. but That of 
rho Demetrius was the moſt diſhonourable ; for he ſuffered 
To himſelf to fall into the Hands of the Enemy, and ignomi- 
mly niouſly bargained for a three Years Prolongation of Life, 
the and, like Brute Beaſts, ſpent it in eating and drinking. 
s ſo Whereas Antony died indeed a diſhonourable Death, but 


it was without ſuffering his Enemies ever to become 
; bis Maſters 0 his Perſon, 
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=_—_) HOEVER it was, Saſſius, that wrote the 
Poem in Praiſe of Alcibiades, upon his win- || 
ning the Horſe-race at the O/ympran Games, 

whether it was Zuripides, (as it is moſt 
* commonly reported) or ſome other Perſon, 
he ſays, That to a Man's being happy, it is in the firfs 


ace requiſite be ſhould be born in famous City: But 

5 77 . would attain unto true — which 
for the moſt part is placed in the Qualities and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Mind, it is, in my Opinion, of no other 
Diſadvantage to be of a mean gbſcure Country, than to 
be born of a Woman who is uncomely and low of Sthture, 
For it were ridiculous. to think that Julia, a little Part 
of Czos, which itſelf is no great Iſland, end that gin, 
which a certain Athenian once ordered to be removed, as 
a ſmall eye-ſore, out of the Haven of Piræus, ſhould 
breed good-Acters and Poets, and yet ſhould never be 
able to afford. a Juſt, Temperate, Wife, and Valiant 
Man, Other Arts indeed, whoſe end it is to 2 
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Riches ot Honour, are likely enough to wither and Fl | 


in poor obſcure Towns; but Virtue, like a ſtrong 


and durable Plant, takes Root and thrives in any Place, 


where it can lay hold of an ingenuous. Nature, and a 
Mind that is induſtrious. Wherefore if either ip our 
Judgment . of Things, or- Courſe of Life, we fall ſhort 
of what we ought to do, ſuch Failure we may juſtly 
attribute to ourſelves, and not to the Meanneſs of our 
Country. a A 210775 "of | 79995 | 
Nevertheleſs, whoſoever ſhall deſign to write an Hi- 
ſtory conſiſting of Materials which muſt be gathered from 
Obſervation, and the reading of Authors not eaſy to be 
had, nor writ in his own Native Language, but many of 
them Foreign, and diſpers'd in other Hands; for Him 
it is in the firſt place, and above all things moſt neceſ- 
ſary, to reſide in ſome City of good Note and Fame, ad- 
dicted to Liberal Arts, and Populous z where he may 
have plenty of all ſorts of Books, and upon enquiry 


may hear, and inform himſelf of ſuch Particulars. as 


having eſcaped the Pens of Writers, are yet more faith- 
fully preſerved in the Memories of Men, left otherwiſe 


he publiſh a Work deficient in many things, and Thoſe 
ſuch as are neceſſary to its perfection. | 


But for my own part, I live in a little Town, where 
yet I am willing to continue leſt it ſhould ſtill grow leſs ; . 
and having no leifure, while I abode in Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, to exerciſe myſelf in the Rowan Language, 
both by reaſon of ſome-publick Buſineſs, and for the 
falke of Thoſe who carne to be inſtrued by me in Phi- 
loſophy z it was very late, and in the decline of my 
Age, before I applied myſelf to the reading of Latin Au- 
thors. Upon which occaſion, That which happened to 
me may ſeem ſtrange, tho? it be true; for it was not fo 
much by the knowledge of Words, that I came to the 
underſtanding of Things, as having gained ſome ſort of 
Experience in Things, by this means I attained to the 
Signification of Words. But to acquire a graceful and 
ready. Pronunciation of the Roman Tongue, to under- 
ſtand the various Figures and Connexion of Words, and 

Aa 
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ſuch other Ornaments, in which conſiſts the beauty of 
that Language, it were, I muſt confeſs, a pleaſant and 
very agreeable Diverſion z but the Study and Exerciſe 
which is required to This is not eaſy, and will better 
ſuit with Thoſe who have more Leiſure, and Time 
enough yet before them for ſuch Speculations, 3 

Wherefore in this Book (which of my Parallel Lives 
is the Fifth) intending to write concerning Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, we will from their Actions and Employments 
in the Commonwealth, conſider the Natures and Diſpo- 
fitions of Both of them together : But to examine and 
compare their Orations one againſt the other; to ſhew 
Which of the Two was the more fluent and pleafing, 
Which the more cloſe and ſmart Speaker, that we ſhall 
let alone: For there (as Ion ſays) 


We are but like a Fiſh upon dry Land. 
Cæcilius (a Man apt to overſhoot himſelf upon all oc- 
caſions) was not aware of This, when too raſhly he ad- 
ventured to publiſh his Compariſon of Demoſthenes and 
Cicero. But if it were a thing obvious and eaſy for 
every Man, to know bimſelf, poſſibly that Saying, 
Tysd. oravt6y, had not paſſed for a Divine Oracle. 
Now for Demoſthenes and Cicero, the Gods ſeem from 
the firſt to have made them much the ſame in their Na- 
tures and Conſtitutions, and in their Fortunes much 
alike ; if we conſider their Ambition, their love of Li- 
berty in the Commonwealth, and their want of Courage 
in Dangers and Martfal Affairs. And, I think, there 
can hardly be found two other Orators, who from ſmall 
and obſcure Beginnings became ſo great and mighty; 
who Both conteſted with Kings and Tyrants; Both loſt 
their Daughters, were driven oũt of their Country, and 
returned with Honour; who flying from thence again, 
were both ſeized upon by their -Enemies, and at lat 
ended their Lives together with the Liberty of their 
Country. So that if there were a Trial of Skill between 
Nature and Fortune, as. there is ſometimes between 
: : 25 Artiſte 
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But we will ſpeak of the eldeſt firſt, 
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Artiſts, it would be very hard to judge; whether That 
made theſe Men more alike in their Diſpoſitions and 
Manners, or This in their Adventures and Affairs 


Demoſthenes, ho Father of Demeſthenes the Orator, a 
Citizen of the beſt Rank and Quality, (as Theopompus 
writes) was Sir-named The Sword- maler; becauſe he 
had a large Work-houſe, and kept Servants ſkilful in 
that Art at Work. But of That which A®ſchines the 
Orator ſaid of his Mother, that ſhe was deſcended of 


one Eylon, who fled his Country upon an Accuſation of 


Treaſon, and of a Barbarian Woman, I can affirm no- 
thing, whether he ſpoke true, or whether he ſlandered 
and bely'd her, This is certain, that Demoſthenes, be- 
ing as yet but ſeven Years old, was left by his Father 
in a plentiful Condition ; (for the whole Value of his 
Eſtate was little ſhort of fifteen: Talents :) But he was 
injured by his Guardians, part of his Fortune being by 
Them imbezzled, and the reſt neglected; inſomuch that 
even his Teachers were defrauded of their Salaries. This 
was the reaſon that he had not ſo liberal an Education as 
became a Youth of His Quality: Beſides, his Mother, 
in Conſideration of the Tenderneſs and Weakneſs of his 
Body, did not put him upon Labour, not did his Maſters 
force him, - He was thin and fickly from his Infancy 
and it is iaid, that in reſpect of his Bodily Infirmities, 
the Boys in ſcorn put upon him the reproachful Nick- 
name of Batalus; now this ne (as Some ſay) was 
a weak effeminate Piper; and Antiphanes made a Play 
on this Subject, in derifion of him: Others make men- 
tion of Batalus, as a Poet, who wrote wanton Songs 
and Lampoons ; and it ſhould ſeem that a certain part of 
the Body, not - fit ro be named, was about that time ' 
called Batalus by the Athenians, But the Name of 
Argas (for 'This they report to have been a Nick-name 
of Demoſthenes) was put upon him for his Behaviour, as 
being fierce and moroſe (for ſome of the Poets call a 
certajn Serpent 'Argas) or for his way of ſpeaking, 
which was offenſive to his Hearers; (for Argas was mo 
Aa 2 
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the Name of a Poet, who made very bad. and harſh 
Sonnets.) But enough of this Article. ey 
Phe firſt occaſion of his eager Inclination to Oratory, 
they ſay was This 3 Calliftratus the Orator being to plead 
in open Court for the City of Oropus, the expeCation of 
the Iſſue of that Cauſe was very great, as well for the 


Ability of the Orator, who had then a flouriſhing Repu- 


tation, as alſo for the Fame of the Action itfelf. There- 
fore Demoſtbenes, having heard the Tutors and School. 
maſters agree among themſelves to be preſent at this 
Trial, with much Importunity perſuaded his Tutor to 
take Him along with him to the Hearing; and He 
having ſome Acquaintance with the Door-keepers, eafily 
ocured a Place where the Boy might fit unſeen, and 
5 what was faid. Calliſtratus having got the Day, 
and being much admired, the Boy began to look upon 
kis Glory with a kind of Emulation, obſerving how he 
was courted on all hands, and magnified by the Multi- 
tude. But much more did he wonder at the force of 
his Eloquence, able to ſubdue and win over any thing. 
From this time therefore bidding — rk other 
forts of Learning and Puerile Diſciplines, he now began 
to exerciſe himſelf, and to take pains in Declaiming, as 
who meant one day to be an Orator. He made 
uſe of Iſæus as his Guide to the Art of ſpeaking, though 
Ifocrates at that time kept a School: Whether (as Some 
fay) being an Orphan, he was not able to pay Iſocrares 
his ordinary Salary of ten Mina, or becauſe. he preferred 
Fzeus his way of ſpeaking, as being more effectual, and 
fit for Uſe and Buſineſs. But Hermippus faith, That he 
met with certam Memoirs without any Author's Name, 
in which it was written that Demoſthenes was a Scholar 
to Plato, and by Him was much furthered-in the Study 
of Eloquence: And he alſo mentions Cegſibus, As report- 
ing from Callias of Syracufe, and ſome Others, that De- 
moſtbenes ſecretly got, and thoroughly learned the Arts 
of Iſocrates and Alcidamus. | 
As ſoon as he was of Age 
Guardians, and began to write Orations againſt 
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he mults, nor fitting his Body e ſuffering it , 
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who in the mean time found out many Subterfuges and 
Tricks to prolong the Suits. But Demoſtbenes (as Tu- 
cydides has it) being thus exerciſed by Declaiming, and 
ſucceeding in it, (though not without ſome Toil and 
Hazard,) could not for all This recover any conſiderable 


Part of his Father's Eſtate; however attaining hereby 


to a Confidence in Speaking, and ſome competent Ex- 
perience in it, and having got a Taſte of the Honour and 
Power which are acquired by Pleadings, he now ven- 
tured to come forth, and to undertake Publick Buſineſs. 
And as it is ſaid of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that by 
Advice of his Phyſician, he uſed to run long Stages for 
the curing of ſome Indiſpoſition of his Spleen, and having 
by this Exerciſe acquired Speed and Strength, betook - 
himſelf to the Garland-Games, and became one of the 
Principal Runners at the long Race: So it happened to 
Demoſthenes, who firſt applying himſelf to Oratory for 
Recovery of his own private Eſtate, and ſo getting an 
Ability of Speaking; at length, in publick Buſineſs, as 


it were in thoſe Games, he began to have the Pre- 


eminence of all thoſe Citizens who contended for Ma- 
ſtery in Pleadings at the Bar. But when he firſt ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the Popular Aſſembly, he met with 
great Diſcouragements, and was derided for his odd and 
uncouth way of ſpeaking; for his Periods were con- 

fuſed, and his Arguments forced, which made all ſeem . 
very harſh and tedious. Beſides, he had a Weakneſs in 
his Voice, a perplexed and indiſtin&t Utterance, and a 
ſhortneſs of Breath, which by breaking and disjointing 
his Sentences, much obſcur'd the Senſe and Meaning of - 
what he ſpoke: So that in the End, being quite diſ- 

heartned, he-forſook the Aſſembly ; and as he was one 

day walking careleſly, and ſantering about the Piræus, 
Eunomus the Tbiaſian (then a very old Man) ſeeing 
him, upbraided him, as one who having a way of 
Speaking much like That of Pericles, through Softneſe 
of Mind and Cowardlineſs, was wanting to Himſelf; _ 
neither bearing up with Courage againſt popular Tu- 


3 


to 
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to flag and languiſh through mere Sloth and Negligence, 
Another time, when he was exploded the Aſſembly, 
and” went home with his Head muffled up, taking it 
very heavily, they report, that Satyrus the Actor fol- 
lowed him, and being his familiar Acquaintance, fell 
into Diſcourſe with aim: To whom when Demoſthenes 
bemoaned himſelf, that having been the moſt induſtricus 
ef all the Pleaders, ＋ yg almoſt ſpent the ⁊cbole 
Strength and Vi bis Body in that Employment, he 
could not yet find any Acceptance with the People: that 
drunken Sots, Mariners, and illiterate Feliogus were beard, 
and poſſeſſed the Pulpit, while He was deſpiſed, You ſa 
| — pg but 2 
medy the Cauſe of all This, if you <will repeat to me ſome 
Sentence of Euripides or Sophocles: Which when De- 
moſtbenes had pronounced, Sacyrus preſently taking it up 
after him, repeated the very Sentence with ſuch a 
becoming Mien and Geſture, that to Demoſthenes: it 
ſeemed quite another thing. Being by This convinced 
how much Grace and Ornament accrues to Speech from 
due Action, he began to eſteem it a fmall Matter, and 
as good as nothing for a Man-to exerciſe himſelf in De- 
claiming, if he neglected Pronunciation, and Geſture. 
Hereupon he built himſelf a Place to ftudy in under 
Ground, which is ſtill remaining ; and hither .he would 
come conſtantly every Day to form his Action, and to 
exerciſe his Veice, aid he would continue oftentimes 
without Intermiſſion two or three Months together, 
ſhaving one half of Hs Head, that ſo for Shame he 
might not go abroad, tho? he deſired it never ſo much. 
Nor was This all ; but he alſo made his ConveFation 
with People abroad, his Diſcourſe, and his Buſigeſs ſub- 
ſervient to his Studies, taking from hence Occaſions and 
Arguments as Matter to wörle upon. For as ſoon as he 
was parted from his Company, down he would go pre- 
ſently into his Study, and run over every thing in order 
as it had paſſed, and the Reaſon that might be alledged 
for and againſt it. Beſides, ſuch eine were he Was 
- prefent at he would recolte& with Himſelf, and reduce 


into 
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into Periods 3 and whatever Others ſpoke to Him, or 
He to Them, he would correct, tranſlate, and vary ſe- 
veral ways. Hence it was that he was looked upon as 
a Perſon of no great Natural Wit; böt as One wha 
owed all the Power and Ability he had in Speaking, te 
Labour and Induſtry: Of the truth of which, This wWwas 
no ſmall fign ; that a man ſhould not lightly hear De- 
moſt henes ever ſpeak upon the Occaſion, but though he 
were by Name frequently called upon by the People as 
he ſat in the publick Aſſembly, yet he would not riſe 
up to plead unleſs he had well conſidered the Buſineſs, 
and came prepared for it; ſo that many of the Popular 
Pleaders uſed to flout at him; and Phytbeas, once ſcof- 
fing him, ſaid, That his Arguments ſmelt of the Lamp. 
But Demoſthenes replied upon him ſharply, It is true in- 
deed, Pytheas, your Lamp and mine are not conſcious of 
the ſame things. But to ſome Others he would not muck 
deny This, but would freely confeſs, that in his Pleadings 
he did neither commit all to Writing, nor yet wholly 

eakk without Notes. And moreover he would affirm, 
He ought to be accounted the moſt Popular Speaker 
who uſed Premeditation, fuch Preparation being a kind 
of reſpe& to the People; whereas to flight, and take 
no care how what is ſaid is like to be reſented by the 
Multitude, favours more of an Oligarchick Humour, 
and of one who intends Force rather than Perſuaſion. 
But of his want of Courage and Aſſurance to ſpeak ex= 
tempore, they make This alſo another Argument; That 


when he was at a loſs, and diſcompoſed, Demades would 


often riſe up on the ſudden, and readily aſſiſt him; but 
Demoſthenes was never obſerved to do the Same for De- 
mades. Whenee then (may Some ſay) was it, that 


Eſcbines ſpeaks of him as a Perſon ſo much to be won 


dered at for his Boldneſs' in ſpeaking? Or how could it 


be, when Python the Byzantine with ſo much Confidence 


and ſuch” à Torrent of Words, inveighed againſt the 


Athenians, that Demoſibenes alone ſtood up to oppoſe 
bim? Or when Lammachus the Myrrinæan had writ a 
Panegyrick upon Ring Philips and Alarander, * 
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he uttered many things reproachfully of the Thebans and 


Olythians, and at the Olympian Games recited it publick- 
ly 3 how was it, that He preſently rifing up, and re- 
hearſing hiſtorically and demonſtratively what Benefits 
and. Advantages all Greece had received from the Thebans 
and Chalcidians; and on the contrary, what Miſchiefs 
the Flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon it; 
fo turned the Minds of all that were preſent, that the 
Sophiſter fearing the Tumult, privily withdrew himſelf 
out of the Aſſembly ? But it may be no difficult Matter 
to reconcile thoſe ſeeming Contradictions. For my part 
I think that Demoſthenes, who had taken Pericles for his 
Model, did not tie himſelf up to follow him ſo implicitly 
in the many other Inſtances, as in his Pronunciation and 
Geſture, but more eſpecially in his Rule of not ſpeaking 
on a ſudden, and upon all ſorts of Subjects, being per- 

ſunded that to That Rule he owed all his Greatneſs. 
And yet he was not wholly averſe to the Glory that 
ariſeth-on thoſe extempore Occaſions, but did not care to 
expoſe his Faculty too frequently to the Mercy of Chance. 
Indeed the Orations which were ſpoken by him, had much 
more of Boldneſs and Confidence in them, than Thoſe 
he only left in writing; if we may believe Eratofthenes, 
Demetrius Phalereus, and the Comedians: Amongit 
whom Eratoſtbenes ſaith, that in his Pleadings he would 
be oftentimes tranſported with a kind of Rage and Fury: 
And Phalereus, that he would ee ee 0 
_ that Oath in the Verſe, -- | 


- By Earth, * Springs, by Nun, and by Streams, 7 0 


28 a Man inſpired, and befide himſelf, One of the Co- 
medians calls him Ropoperperetheas, a Dealer in ſmall 


Wares: Another ſcoffs at him for uſing that Antitheſis,. 


As he took, ſo be retook ; for Demoſthenes much affected 
this Expreſfron, Unleſs perhaps Antipbanes might ſpeak 


this jeſtingly, with allufion to his Oration concerning 


the Iſland Haloneſus, which Domoſtbenes perſuaded the 


| 3 not to tate, but retake "_ King Philip, _ 
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Natural Wit, a Perſon not to be out · done; and that in 
and Preparations of Demoſthenes. And Arifto the Chian 


feweſt Words. And indeed it is reported, that De- 
maoſt henes Himſelf, as often as Phocign. went up into the 


it does not appear whether it was from 
this Man, or from his Life and Reputation, that De- 


were ſuch. as Theſe: 


at large what Blows he had received from his Adverſary 
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all acknowledged Demades, upon the mere uſe of his 


what he ſpoke on the ſudden, he.excelled all. the Studies 


has related a certain Cenſure which Theophraſhes paſſed 
upon the Orators ; for being aſked what kind of Orator 
he accounted Demeoſibenes ? He anſwered, Worthy of the 
City f Athens. And then, What he thought of De- 
males ? He anſwered, Above it. And the ſame Philo- 
ſopher reports, that Polyeuctus Spbettius, one of the 
Magiſtracy about that time, was wont to ſay, that De- 
moſthenes was the greateſt Orator, but Phocion ihe ableſt 
Pleader ; being one who expreſſed the moſt Senſe in the 


Pulpit to plead againſt him, would. ſay to his Acquaint- 
ance, Now ſtands up the Pruner of m jy Foe Yet 
Eloquence of 


moſthenes had ſuch an Opinion of him, as thinking one 
Word or Nod from a Man in ſo high Credit, to be of 
more Authority and Force, than the many and long 
Speeches of Others, 

Demetrius the Phalerean tells us, upon the Credit of 
Demeſtbenes Himſelf, from whom, when he was grown 
very old, he had it, that the ways he made uſe of to 
help the natural Infirmities and Defects of his Body, 
His inarticulate and ſtammering 
Pronunciation he overcame and rendered more diſtin& by 
ſpeaking Orations with Pebbles in his Mouth: His Voice 
he exerciſed by diſcourſing and pronouncing Speeches or 
Verſes when he was out of Breath with running or go- 
ing up ſteep Places, And in his Houſe he had a large 
Looking-Glaſs, before. which he would ſtand and repeat 
his Declamations. It js reported, that a certain Man 
coming to crave his Advice and Aſſiſtance, and relating 


Sure, ſaid Demoſthenes, thou haſ# ſuffered nothing of all 
en oct Upon which the Man. Velen 
oice, 
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Voice, and crying out aloud, How Demoſthenes)! have 
T ſuffered nothing? Ay marry, replied he, now'T hear 
tbe Voice of One who bas been injured and beaten, Of fo 
great Conſequence towards the. gaining of Belief, did he 
eſteem the Tone and Action of the Speaker. The Action 
which he uſed Himſelf was wonderfully pleaſing to the 
Common People; but by Thoſe of the better ſort (of 
whom Demetrius Phalereus was one) it was looked upon 
as low, mean, and unmanly. Yet Hermippus ſays of Æſion, 
that being aſked his Opinion concerning the ancient Ora- 
tors and Thoſe of his own time, he anſwered that one would 
have wondered to hear thoſe Ancients, with what Deco- 
rum and Grandeur they addreſſed themſelves to the People, 
but the Orations of Demoſthenes appear moſt admirable 
po reading, both for tbeir Artificial Compoſure and 
Strength of Argument. The Speeches indeed which were 
penned by him, a Man may well Tay, were written 
with much Severity, and with ſome kind of Bitterneſs ; 
but in his Repartees on the ſudden, he was uſually 
facetious and pleaſant, To Demades, ſaying, Demoſt- 
benes teach me? So may the Sow teach Minerva: He 
replied, That Minerva of yours was lately taken play- 
ing the whore in Colytus. To a Thief whoſe Name was 
Calcbus, attempting to upbraid him for ſitting up late, 
and writing by Candle-light ; I know'wery well, ſaid he, 
that my Candle troubles you; but wonder not (O ye Men 
ef Athens) at the many Robberies which are ſo frequently 
committed, ſince ve have Thieves of Braſs, and Walls of 
Clay. But of theſe Matters, though much more might 
be added upon the ſame” Subject, We will ſay no more: 
it being juſt and reaſonable, that we now proceed to 
take an Eſtimate of his Nature and Manners, from his 
— and Management of Affairs in the Common- 
wealth. | | ___ | 


the time of the Phocian War, as Himſelf affirms, and 
may be collected from his Ph:/ippick Orations: For theſe 


of his Speeches relate to Affairs which happened very 
: ! ; 5 x B near 
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_ His firſt entring into publick Buſineſs was much about 


were made ſoon after. that Action was over, and the firſt 
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ſelf ſo worthily, that he ſoon grew Famous, and was 


| King of Perſia courted him, and by Philip Himſelf he 


with at the beginning, to Thoſe he kept conſtant to the 
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near the fame time. The Accufation he had prepared 
againſt Midias, it is manifeſt was writ by him when he 
was but two and thirty Years old, having as yet no In- 
tereſt or Reputation in the Commonwealth: And it ſeems 
to me, that upon this Conſideration only, being afraid to 
proceed, he let fall his Action, and was reconciled for a 
Sum of Money. For If RI | 


* * 


5 no Prayer, no moving Art 
E' er bent that fieree, inexorable Heart, Pope. 
as Homer ſaith of Achilles; and like Him was Demoſt- 
benes, of a Diſpoſition implacable and revengeful: How- 
ever, finding it an hard Matter and above his Strength to 
deal with Midias, a Man fo well ſecured* on all fides 
with Money, Eloquence, and Friends, he yielded to the 
Intreaties of Thoſe who interceded for him, But had 
he ſeen any hopes or poſſibility of prevailing, I cannot 
believe that three thouſand Drachmas could have taken 
off the Edge of his Revenge, The Cauſe he undertook 
in the Commonwealth was fair and juſt ; the Defence of 
the Grecians againſt Philip; in which he behaved him- 


every where admired for his Eloquence and Courage in 
ſpeaking. He was adored through all Greece, the Great 


was more eſteemed than all the other Orators. His very 
Enemies were forced to confeſs, that they had to do with 
a Man of Worth and Honour; for ſuch a Character even 
Aſcbines and Hyperides have given him; where they ac- 
cuſe and ſpeak againft him, So that I cannot imagine 
what Ground Theopompus had to ſay, that Demoſthenes 
was of a wavering unſettled Humour, which could not 
long continue firm either to the ſame Men, or the ſame. 
Affairs; whereas the contrary is moſt apparent; for the 
ſame Party and Way of Government which he held 


end ; and was ſo far from leaving them while he lived, 
that he choſe rather to forſake his Life than * 
| ? 0 
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Ne was not heard to Apologize for his ſhifting of Sides 
like Demades, who would ſay, be eften ſpoke againſt Him- 


| Ty Self, but never againſt the City. Nor as Melanopus, who 


being generally againſt Calliſtratus, but often bribed off 


with Money, was wont to tell the People, The Nan in- 
diced is my Enemy, but aue muſt ſubmit for the good of our 


Country. Neither at Nicodemus the Meſſenian, who hav- 
ing 2 appeared on Caſſander's fide, and afterwards 
taking part with Demetrius, ſaid, That he was not in the 
leaſt inconſiſtent with himſelf, fince it | was always the 


ſafeſt way to ſubmit to the moſt Powerful, But we have 


nothing of this kind to ſay againſt Demoſthenes, as one 
who would turn afide or prevaricate, either. in Word 
or Deed: For he ſtill kept one conſtant Tenor in his 
Actions, as if they had been all governed by one unalter- 
able Scheme of Policy. And Panetivs the Philoſopher 
ſaid, that moſt of his Orations are ſo written, as if they 
were to prove that one Concluſion, that what is honeſt 
and virtuous is for itſelf only to be choſen ; as That of 
the Crown, That againſs Ariſtocrates, That for the Im- 
munities, and the Philippicksz in All which he perſuades 
his Citizens to purſue not That which ſeems moſt plea · 
fant, eaſy, or profitable; but declares, that in many 


Caſes, they ought in the firſt place to prefer That which 


is Juſt and Honourable, before their den Safety and Pre- 
ſervation, 80 that if he had kept his Hands clean from 
Bribery, if his Courage for the Wars had been anſwera- 
ble to the Generofity of | his Principles, and the Excel- 


lency of his Orations, he might deſervedly have his 


Name placed in the higheſt Rank with Cimon, Tbucy- 
drdes, and Pericles, and not in the number of ſuch Ora- 
tors as Myrocles, Polyeuftus and Hyperides, Therefore 
amongſt Thoſe who ſucceeded him, Pbocion, though he 
appeared on that fide in the Commonwealth which was 
not ſo well eſteemed of, and*ſeemed to favour the Mace- 


donians ; yer for his Valour and Juice he was thought 
a Perſon no way inferior to Ephialtus, Ariftides, and 
Cimm ; But Demo hanes being neither fit to be at all re- 

lied on for his Courage in Arms, (as Demetrius ſays) nor 
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on every fide well fortified againſt Bribery, (for how in- 
vincible ſoever he was againſt the Gifts of Philip and the 
Macedonians, yet lying open to the Aſſaults, and being 
overpowered by the Gold which came down from Su 

and Echatana) it appeared that he was much better able 
to recommend than to imitate the Virtues of our An- 
ceſtors. And yet (excepting only Phocion) even in his 
Life and Manners he far ſurpaſſed the other Orators of 
his Time. None of them diſcourſed to the People with 
ſo great Freedom and Boldneſs : He would not ſpare their 
Faults, but oppoſed himſelf againſt the unreaſonable De- 
fires of the Multitude (as may be gathered from his Ora- 
tions.) And Theopompus writes, that the Athenians having 
by Name appointed Demoſthenes, and calling upon him to 
accuſe a certain Perſon, he refuſed to do it: —_ which 
the Aſſembly being all in an Uproar, he roſe up and faid, 
Your Counſellor, whether you will or no, (O ye Men of © 
Athehs) you ſhall always have me; but a Sycophant or 


| falſe Accuſer, though you would have me, TI ſhall never be, 


His Carriage in the Caſe of Antipho was plainly Ariſto- 
cratical ; whom, after he had been acquitted in the Aſ- 
fembly, he took and brought before the Court of Areo- 
pagus, and, ſetting at nought the Diſpleaſure of the 
People, convicted him of having promiſed Philip to 
burn the Arſenal; whereupon the Man was condemned 
by that Court, and ſuffered for it. He accuſed alſo Theoris 
the Prieſteſt, amongſt many other Miſdemeanors, for 
having inſtructed and taught the Slaves how to deceive 
and cheat their Maſters, for which the Sentence of Death 
paſſed upon her, and ſhe was executed. The Oration 
which Apollodorus made uſe of, and by it carried the 
Cauſe againſt Timothens the Prætor, in an Action of 
Debt, was ſaid to be written for him by Demoſthenes ; as 
alſo Thoſe Others againſt Phormio and Stephanus e. But; 
this Practice of His was thought diſhonourable, and 
juſtly enough; for the Speech which Phorniv ſpake 
paint Apollodorus was alſo of His making; by which 
means he did as it were furniſh two Adverſaries out of 
the ſame Shop with Weapons * * one another. Of 


Vol. VII. his 
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his Orations which were made in publick to the People, 
That againſt Androtion, and the Other againſt Timocretes 


and Ariftocratus, were written for Others, before he 


dealt Himſelf in the Affairs of the Commonwealth; for 
Theſe it ſeems were publiſhed by him, when he was yet 
but Seven or Eight and Twenty Vears old. That 
againſt Ariſtogeiton, and That for the Immunities, he 
ſpake Himſelf, at the requeſt (as he ſays) of Crofppus 
the Son of Chabrias, but as Some ſay, out of Courtſhip 
to the young Man's Mother ; though he never married 
her: For his Wife was a Woman of Samos, as Demetrius 
the Magneſian writes in his Book, de Synonyms. It is 
not certain whether his Oration againſt the falle Embaſſy 
of Eſchines was ever ſpoken ; although Idomeneus ſays, 
that Eſcbines wanted only thirty Voices to acquit him; 
but this ſeems not to be true, at leaſt ſo far as may be 
conjectured from both their Orations writ concerning the 
Crown : For neither of them hath mentioned any thing 
clearly or directly of it, as a Cauſe that ever came to 
Trial. But let Others decide this Controverſy, _ 
Now it was evident even in the times of Peace, what 
Courſe Demoſtbenes would ſteer in the Commonwealth: 
For whatever was done by the Macedonian he could not 
forbear finding fault with it; but upon all Occaſions was 
ſtirring up the People of Athens, and inflaming them 
againſt him: Therefore in the Court of Philip, no Man 
was ſo much talked of, or of ſo great Account as He: 
And when he came thither, one of the ten Ambaſſadors, 
who were ſent into Macedonia, though All had Audience 
given them, yet his Speech was anſwered with moſt 
Care and Exactneſs: but in other Reſpects Philip enter- 
' tained him not ſo honourably aF the reſt, neither did he 
ſhew him the ſame'Kindneſs and Civility with which he 
applied himſelf to Eſchines and Philocrates : So that 
when the others commended Philip as an able Speaker, 
à beautiful Perſon, and a good Companion that could drink 


floutly; Demoſthenes could not forbear turning thoſe En- 
comiums into Burleſque, The Firfl, he ſaid, was the 
Quality of a Rheterician, the Second of a Woman, and 5 
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Jaft was the Property of a Spunge rather than a Prince. 
When Things looked towards a War, (Philip on the 
one fide being not able to live in Peace, and the Athenians 
on the Other being ſtirred up by Demoſthenes) the firſt 
Action he put them upon, was the reducing of Eubæa, 
which by the Treachery of the Governors was brought 
under Subjection to Philip. To this Purpoſe, He having 
procured a Decree, they croſſed over thither and chaced 
the Macedonians out of the Ifland, The next was the 
Relief of the Byzantines and Perinthians, with whom 
the Macedonians at that time made War. He perſuaded 
the People to lay afide their Enmity againſt thoſe Na- 
tions, to forget the Offences committed by them in the 
Wars with their Confederates, and to ſend them ſuch 
Succours as ſaved and ſecured them, Not long after he 
undertook an Embaſſy to the Grecians, whom he ſoli- 
cited and ſo far incenſed againſt Philip, that (a few only 
excepted) he wrought them All into a general Inſurrec- 
tion : So that beſides the Forces to be raiſed by the Cities, 
who were to bear their own Expences, there-was an 
Army confiſting of fifteen thouſand Foot and two thou- 
ſand Horſe, and the Money to pay theſe Strangers was 
levied and brought in with great Chearfulneſs; but when 
the Allies defired that their Contributions for the War 
might he aſcertain'd and ſtated, Crobylus the Orator (as 
Theopbraſtus ſays) told them plainly, That War could not 
be kept te any ſet Diet. Now was all Greece up in Arms, 
and in great Expectation what would be the Event of 
theſe Things. The Eubœans, the Achaians, the Corin- 
thians, the Megarians, the Leucadians, and Corcyreans, 
their People, and their Cities were all joined together in 


a League: But the hardeſt Taſk was yet behind left for 


Demoſthenes, to draw the Thebans into this Confederacy 
with the reſt. Their Country bordered next upon At- 
tica, they had great Forces for the War, and at that 
time they were accounted the beſt Soldiers of all Greece; 


but it was no eaſy matter to make Them break with 


Philip, who by many good Offices had ſo lately obliged 
them..in the Phocian War ; eſpecially conſidering the 
; B b 2 Quarrels 
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Quarrels and Diſputes between theſe two Cities, occaſion'd 
from the nearneſs of their Frontiers, and by frequent 
light Skirmiſhes on both fides daily renewed and exaſ- 
perated. But after. Philip, being now grown high and 
puffed up with his good Succeſs at Ampbiſſa, had on a 
ſudden ſurpriſed Elatæa, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Phocts, 
the Athenians were under a great. Conſternation, none 
durſt venture up into the Pulpit, or knew what to ſay, 
All were at a Loſs, and the whole Aſſembly in a deep 
Silence and great Perplexity. In this Extremity of Affairs, 
Demoſtbenes was the only Man who appeared, adviſing 
to apply themſelves to the Thebans ; and having other- 
wiſe encouraged the People, and (as his Manner was) 
raiſed their Spirits up with Hopes, He, with ſome 
others, was ſent Ambaſſador to Thebes, To oppoſe Him 
(as Marſias ſays) Philip alſo ſent thither His Ambaſia- 
dors, Amyntas and Clearchus two Macedonians, beſides 
Doachus, Tbeſſalus, and Thraſydgus, Now upon Con- 


ſultation the Thebans were well enough aware what 


ſuited beſt with their own Intereft ; but every one had 
before his Eyes the dreadful Calamities of War, and the 
Wounds they had lately received at Phocrs were till re- 
maining green and freſh upon them. But ſuch was the 
Force and Power of our Orator, (as in x tells us) 


that enkindling their Minds, and inffaming them with a2 


Deſire of Glory, he took away their Sight, and caſt a 
Mlijſt before all other Conſiderations; ſo that extinguiſh- 
ing in their Minds all Sentiments of Fear, Prudence 
and Gratitude, they were raviſhed and tranſported by his 


Eloquence, as by a Pieee of Enthuſiaſm, and were in- 


flamed with no 6ther Defires but what were great and 


honourable. . This fo famous an Enterpriſe, accompliſh- 


ed by an Orator, was thought to be of ſuch great Con- 


ſequence, that Philip immediately ſent Heralds to treat 


and defire a Peace. All Greece was unanimouſly vp in 
Arms. The Commanders in chief-not only of Attica, 


but of Baægtia, applied themſelves to Demoſtbenes, and 
obſerved his DireCtiogs : He managed all the Aſſemblies, 


ag well Thoſe of the Thebans, as of the Athenians : He 
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was beloved both by the One and by the Other, and had 

the ſame Authority with Both. Neither was all this 
Reſpect ſhewed him without good Cauſe; for (as Tbeo- 
pompus had declared) it was no more than was decent 
and due to his Merit. But there was, it ſhould ſeem, 
ſome fatal Deſtiny in the Revolution of theſe Affairs, 
which, having determined to put a Period at this time 
to the Liberty of Greece, oppoſed and thwarted all their 
Actions; and by many Signs foretold what ſhould happen. 
Such were the dreadful Predictions uttered by the Pytbian 


. Prieſteſs, and this old Oracle cited out of the Sibyls z 


The Battle fought at Thermodon, let me 
An Eagle in the Air at Diftance ſee: _ 

Where They who overcome ſhall mourn ; and He 

Who conquers ſcarte ſurvive his Victory. 


This Thermodon, they ſay, is a little River in our Coun- 
try near Cheronea, which emptieth itſelf into Cephrſus : 
But we know none of that Name at this time, only we 
conjecture that That which is now call'd Hæmon, and 
runs by the Temple of Hercules, where the Grecians were 
encamped, might perhaps in thoſe Days be called Ther- 
modon, and after the Fight, being filled with Blood and 
dead Bodies, upon this Occafion (as. we gueſs) might 
change its old Name for that which it now bears, Yet 
Duris ſays, that this Thermodon was no River, but that 
ſome of the Soldiers, as they were pitching their Tents, 
and digging Trenches about them, Pune a ſmall Marble 


Statue, which, by the Inſcription, appear'd to be the 
Figure of Thermodon, carrying a wounded Amazon in his 


Arms. Concerning this Battle there was alſo another 
Oreck alledged, 


F. ay, R awrens, and expe the Fight at Thermodon, 


'  » There vill be Carcaſes good Store to feed upon. 


In fine, it is not eaſy to determine what there is of 
Truth in theſe Reports, But of Demoſthenes it is ſaid, 
Bb 3. | that 
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that he had ſo great Confidence in the Grecian Forees, 
and ſeeing the Courage and Reſolution of ſo many brave 
Men ready to engage the Enemy, grew ſo high and lofty, 
that he would by no means endure they ſhould give any 
Heed to Oracles, or hearken to Prophecies, but gave out 
that he ſuſpected even the Propheteſs hexſelf, as if ſhe 
had been wo, wel with to ſpeak in Favour of Pbilip. 


The Thebans he put in mind of Epaminondas, the Athe- 


nians of Pericles, who always took their own Meaſures 
and govern'd their Actions by Reaſon, looking upon ſuch 
Fopperies as a Pretence only for Cowardiſe. Thus far 
therefore Demoſthenes acquitted himſelf like a Man of 


Honour, But in the Fight, when it came to Blows, he 


did nothing honourable, nor were his Performances any 
way anſwerable to his Speeches. For deſerting his Poſt, 


and throwing down his Arms, he run away moſt ſhame- | 


fully, and diſgraced, as Pytheas has well obſerved, the 
fine Device he had cauſed to be engrayen in Letters of 
Gold upon his Shield, To good Fortune. 

In the mean time Philip, ſoon after the Victory, was 
ſo tranſported with Joy, that having drank to Exceſs, 


he grew extravagant, and inſulted over the Dead, ſo 


that ſtamping, and dancing, and raifing his Voice to- 
the Meaſures of his Feet, he ſung the firſt Words of 
Demoſthenes's Decree, Demoſthenes the Pæanean, Son 
of Demoſthenes, has decreed,  -— 


But when he came to Himſelf, and had ail Fe RS" Wl | 


ed the dangerous Circumſtances he was lately under, he 
was ſtruck with Horror, reflecting upon the Strength 
and mighty Power of ſuch an Orator, who had enforced. 


him, within the Compaſs of à few Hours, to tun the. 


Hazard both of his Life and Empire. His Fame alſo. 
reached even to the Court of Perſia, and the King ſent 

Letters to his Lieutenants, commanding them to feed 
Demoſtbenes with Money, and to- make their chief Ap- 


plication to Him, as the only Man of all the Grecians, 


who was beſt able to give Philip a Diverſion, and to em- 
oy his Forces nearer Home in the Troubles of Greece. 
his afterwards came to the Knowledge of Alexander, by 
N 3 we certain 
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certain Letters of Demoſthenes, which he found at Sardis, ' 
and by other Papers of the Perſian Officers, expreſſing 
the vaſt Sums which had been given him. 

At this time, upon the ill Succeſs which now hap- 
pened to the Græcians, Thoſe of the contrary Faction in 
the Commonwealth fell foul upon Demoſthenes, and took 
this Opportunity to frame ſeveral Informations and In- 
dictments againſt him. But the People not only ac- 
quitted him of theſe Accuſations, but continued towards 
him their former Reſpect, and as a Man that meant 


well, they reſtored him to the Management of their 


publick Affairs. Inſomuch, that when the Bones of 
Thoſe who had been ſlain at Cheronea were brought 
home to be ſolemnly interred, Demoſthenes was the Man 


they pitched on to make the Funeral Oration. By which 


they made it appear, as we are told by Theopompus (who 
magnifies thaw for their Behaviour At 2 ; 
that they not only bore their Loſs without Meanneſs or 
Dejection of Spirit; but that by the Honour and Re- 
ſpect ſhewn to their Counſellor, it was plain they were 
no way diſſatisfied with the Counſels he had given them. 
The Speech therefore wa. ſpoken by Demoſthenes » But 
in the Decrees which were paſſed afterwards, he would 
not ſuffer them to bear his Name in the Title, but made 
uſe of his Friends one after another; for he looked up- 
on his own Genius as unfortunate and inauſpicious; till 
at length he took Courage again after the Death of Philip, 
who did not long out-live his Victory at Chæronea. And 
this it ſeems was that which was foretold in the laſt 
Verſes of the Oracle. 93 4 2 ; 


Where They who overcome ſhall mourn, and He 
Who conquers ſcarce ſurvive bis Victory. 


Demoſthenes had ſecret Intelligence of the Death of 
Philip; and laying hold of this Opportunity to poſſeſs 
the People with Courage, and better Hopes for the fu- 
ture, he came into the Aſſembly with a chearful Coun- 
tenance, pretending to have ſeen a Viſion, from * : 
. dhe 
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the Athenians were to expect ſome great Matters; and 
not long after arrived the Meſſengers, who brought the 
News of Philip's Death: No ſooner had the People re- 
ceived it, but immediately they offered Sacrifice to the 
Gods, and decreed a Crown to Pauſanias, who had lain 
him. 8 2 5 | 
At the ſame time Demeſthenes appeared publickly in a 
rich Habit, with a Chaplet on his Head, though it were 
but the ſeventh Day after the Death of his Daughter, as 
it is ſaid by Eſcbines, who upbraids Lim upon this Ac- 
count, and rails at him as one void of natural Affection 
towards his Children; whereas indeed he has by this 
means rather betrayed Himſelf to be of a poor, low 
Spirit, and effeminate Mind, while he ſeems to make 
immoderate Grief and Lamentation the only ſigns of a 
gentle and compaſſionate Nature, and to condemn Thoſe 


who bear ſuch Accidents with more Temper and leſs 


Paſſion, For my own part, I cannot ſay that the Beha- 
viour of the Athenians on this Occaſion was any way de- 


cent or honourable, to crown themſelves with Garlands, 


to ſacrifice to the Gods, and All for the Death of a 
Prince, who in the midſt of his Succeſs and Victories, 
when they were a conquered People, had uſed Them 
with ſo much Clemency and Humanity; for it was a 
practice both unworthy and baſe to make him free of 
their City, and to honour him while he lived ; and yet 
as ſoon as he fell by Treaſon, to ſet no Bounds to their 
Joy, to inſult aver him when dead, and to fing trium- 
. Songs of Victory, as if by their own Valour they 


ad vanquiſhed him. I muſt needs commend the Car- 


riage of Demoſthenes ; who leaving vain Tears and La- 
mentations to the Women, made it his Buſineſs to do 
That which he thought moſt profitable Yor the Com- 
monwealth, And I-think it the Duty of Him, who 
would be accounted to have. a Soul truly Valiant, and 


fit for Goyernment, to ſtand always firm to the common 


Good, and neglecting his own private Calamities and 
Affairs, when they come into Competition with the 
Publick, to maintain the Dignity of his- Character and 


Station; 
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station; much more than good Actors, who repreſent 
the Perſons of Kings and Tyrants: and yet Theſe, we 
ſee, when they either laugh or weep on the Stage, do not 
follow their own Inclinations, but obſerve that De- 
corum in their Actions which the Subject requires, More-. 
over, if we ought not to leave the Unfortunate. over-. 
whelm'd with Sorrow, but to uſe ſome ſuch Speeches as 
may alleviate their Afflictions, and divert their Minds with 
more pleaſing Objects (as we uſe to adviſe Thoſe Who 
are troubled with ſore Eyes, to withdraw their Sight from 
bright and offenfive Colours, to Green, and thoſe of ſofter 
Mixture ;) from whence can a Man furniſh himſelf with 
better Arguments of Conſolation for the Afflictions of 
his Family, than by endeavouring to attemper and allay 
his own private Misfortunes with the good Succeſs and. 
Recovery of his Country out of publick Calamities ; that 
ſo the better. Fortune of the One may in ſome meaſure 
obſcure and conceal the ill Circumſtances of the Other. 

I have been the larger in this Digreſſion, becauſe I ob- 
ſerve in a Speech of Eſchines upon this Subject, that he 
endeayours to move and ſoften the Minds of the People 
with Womaniſh Pity and Commiſeration. 

But now to return to my Narrative: The Cities of 
Greece, by the Inſtigation of Demoſthenes, once more con- 
ſpired together to make another Inſurrection. The Tbe- 
bans, whom he had provided with Arms, ſet upon their 
Garriſon, and ſlew many of them; the Athenians made 
Preparations to join their Forces with them; Demoſthenes 
beſtirred himſelf in the Pulpit, and writ Letters to the. 
Perfian Officers, who commanded under the King in Aja, 
inciting them to make War from thence upon the Ma- 
cedonian ; calling him a Child, a ſecond Margytes: But, 
as ſoon as Alexander had ſettled Affairs in his own Coun- 
try, and eame Himſelf in Perſon with his Army into 
Bœotia, the Courage of the Athenians abated, and De- 
moſthenes grew cold: So that the poor Thebans being thus 
deſerted, and betrayed by them, were forced to give him. 
Battle alone, and by this means loſt their City, Here- 
upon the People of Abens were all in an Uproar, and in. 


great 
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great Perplexity reſolved to ſend Ambaſſadors to Alex- 
ander: Amongſt Others they made choice of Demoſ- 
thenes for One; but his Heart failing him for fear of the 
King's Anger, he returned back from Citbæron, and left 
the Embaſly. In the mean time, Alexander ſent to 
Athens, requiring ten of their Orators to be deliver'd up 
to him, as Idorieneus and Thuris have reported; but as 
the moſt and beſt Hiſtorians ſay, he demanded theſe eight 
only; Demoſthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, My- 
rocles, Damon, Calliſthenes, and Charidemus. It was upon 
this Occaſion, that Demeſebenes related to them the Fa- 
ble wherein the Sheep are. ſaid to deliver up their Dogs to 
the Wolves; comparing Himſelf and the other Orators 
to the Dogs who watch over and fight for the Sheep, and 
Alexander he compared to the Wolf, Beſides which, he 
farther told them, That as wwe ſee Corn-Merchants ſell 
their whole Stock by a few Grains of Wheat, which they 
carry into the Market in a Diſh, as a ſmall Sample of the 
reſt ; fo You, by delivering up Us, who are but a few, do 
at the ſame time unawares ſurrender up yourſelves to the 
Enemy. Theſe things we find thus related in the Hiſtory 
of Ariſtobulus the Cafſandrian,—— „ 
The Athenians were now deliberating,' and at a loſs 
what to do, when Demades, having agreed with the Per- 
ſons whom Alexander had demanded, for five Talents, 
undertook to go Ambaſſador, and to intercede with the 
King for them; and whether it was that he relied on his 
Friendſhip and Kindneſs, or that he hoped to find him 
fatiated, as a Lion glutted with Slaughter, he prevailed 
with him both t6 pardon the Men, and to be reconciled 
to their City, Upon thg departure of Algxander, the 
Faction of Demades grew in great Power and Authority 
but Demoſibenes was quite. under the Hatches. He be- 
gan indeed to make ſome Figure again, when Apis the 
King of Lacedæmon appeared at the Head of a potent Ar- 
my in Attica; but the Athenians refuſed to join with the 
Spartan, and Agis being ſoon after killed in a Battle 
with Antigonus wherein the Spartans were overthrown, 

* Demeſthenes's Intereſt ſunk again to- nothing. 5 
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At this time it was that the Indictment againſt Creſi= 
Phon, concerning the Crown, was brought to Trial. 
The Action was commenced a little before the Battle in 
Cheronea, when Charondas was Archon, but it came not 
to Sentence till about ten Years after, Ariſtophon being 
then Archon. Never was any publick Cauſe more cele- 
brated than This; both for the Fame of the Orators, 
and for the generous Courage of the Judges, who, tho” 
at that time the Accuſers of Demeſibenes were Men of the 
greateſt Power, and ſupported by the Favour of the Ma- 
cedonians, yet would not give Judgment againſt him, but 
acquitted him ſo honourably, that, Eſcbines had ſcarce 
the fifth part of their Suffrages on his Side. He, with 
good reaſon, was ſo aſhamed of his Succeſs, that he im- 
mediately left the City, and ſpent the reſt of his Life in 
teaching Rhetorick in the Iſland of Rhodes, and upon 
the Continent in Ionia. " ih | 


It was not long after This, when Harpalus quitted the 


Service of Alexander, and fled out of Afia to Athens. 
He was conſcious to himſelf of many lewd Practices occa- 
fioned by his Luxury, and feared the King, who was now 
grown terrible even to his beſt Friends, Yet this Man 
had no ſooner addreſſed himſelf to the People, and deli- 
vered up his Goods, his Ships, and Himſelf to their Diſ« 
poſal, but the other Orators of the Town had their Eyes 
quickly fixed upon his Money, and came in to his Aſſiſ- 
tance, perſuading the Athenians to receive and protect 
their Suppliant. But Demoſthenes at firſt gave advice to 
chaſe him out of the Country, and to beware left they 
involved their City in a War upon ſo unneceſſary and un- 
Juſt an Occaſion. Yet ſome few Days after, as they were 
taking an Account of the Treaſure, Harpalusperceiving 
how much he was pleaſed with the King's Cup, and. how 
curiouſly he ſurveyed the Sculpture and Faſhion of it, he 
deſired him to poiſe it in his Hand, and conſider the 
weight of the Gold, Demoſibenes being amazed to feel 
how heavy it was, aſked him what Price it would come 
for ? To you, Sir, ſaid Harpalus with a ſmiling Counte- 
nance, it mall come with twenty Talents, — 5 
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after, when Night drew on, he ſent him the Cup with 

ſo many Talents, This Harpalns it ſeems was a Perſon 
of good ſkill to diſcern a Man's Covetouſneſs by the Air 
of his Countenance, and from the pleaſant Caſt of his 
Eyes to diſcover his Nature, For in ſhort Demoſthenes 
could not refiſt the Temptation, but receiving the Pre- 
ſent like a Garriſon. into his Houſe, he was overcome, 


and wholly ſurrendered himſelf up to the Intereſt of Har- 
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palus. The next Day he came into the Aſſembly with 
his Neck ſwath'd about with Wool and Rollers, and 
when they called on him to riſe up and ſpeak, he made 
Signs as if he had loſt his Voice. But the Wits turning the 


Matter to Ridicule, ſaid that certainly tbe Orator bad be 


not been ſeized that Night cvith a ſimple but filver Squincy, 
And foon after the People being ſenfible of the Bribery, 
grew angry, and would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or make 
an Apology for Himſelf, but run him down with Noiſe, 


| Whereupon a certain Droll ſtood up, ſaymg, O ye Men 


of Athens, What, will you not bear the King's Cup-bearer ? 
So at length they baniſhed Harpalus out of the City; and 
fearing left they ſhould be called to Account for the Trea- 
ſure which the Orators had purloined, they made a ſtrict 
enquiry, going from Houſe to Houſe z only they would 
not ſuffer the Officers to ſearch the Houſe of Callicles the 
Son of Arrenidas, who was newly married, out of reſpect, 

as Theopompus writes, to the Bride, But Demoſthenes op- 
poſed the Inquiſition, and preferred a Decree to refer the 
Buſineſs to the Court of Areopagus, and to puniſh Thoſe 
whom they ſhould find guilty, But He himſelf being 
one of the firſt whom the Court condemned, when he 
came to the Bar, was fined fifty Talents, and committed 
to Priſon; where, out of Shame of the Crime for which 
he was condemned, and through the weakneſs of Body, 
growing ſoon impatient and weary of his Confinement, 
with the Privity of Some, and by the Contrivance of 


| Others of his Keepers, he made his Eſcape. 


He had not fled far from the City, when finding that 
he was purſued by ſome of thoſe Citizens who had been 


| his Adverſaries, he endeavour'd. to Þide. himſelf. wa 
" p | - when 
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when they called him by his Name, and coming up nearer . 
to him, deſired he would accept from them ſome Money, 
which they had brought from home, as a ſmall Provifion 
for his Journey, and to that Purpoſe only had followed 
him; when they intreated him to take Courage, and 
without Paſſion to bear up againſt his Misfortune; he 
burſt out into much greater Lamentation ; ſaying, But 
how is. it poſſible for me to ſupport myſelf under ſo heavy 
an Affiiton, ſince I am forced to leave a City where ade 
meet with Enemies of more Compaſſion and Generoſity, than 
is to be found in Friends elſezvbere? The Truth is, he 
bore his Baniſhment after an unmanly Faſhion, ſettling 


for the moſt part in Ægina and Træxene, and with Tears 


in his Eyes looking towards the Country of Antica. In- 
ſomuch that there remain upon Record ſome Sayings of 
His, no way ſuitable to that Generoſity and Bravery with 
which he uſed co expreſs himſelf, when he had the Ma- 
nagement of the Commonwealth. For as he was de- 

rting out of the City, it is reported, that he lifted up 
Nis Hands towards the Acropolis, and ſaid, O Goddeſs 
Minerva, how is it that thou tate Delight in three ſuch 
Perce untractable Beaſts, the Owl, the Dragon, and the 
People? The young Men who came to viſit and converſe 
with him, he deterred from medling with State- Afﬀairs, 
teliing them, that if at firſt two Ways had been propoſed 
to him, the one leading to the Pulpit and the Aſſembly, the 
enber directly tending to Deſtruction, and be could have fore- 
Ken the many Evils which attend Thoſe wwho deal in pub- 
lick Bafeneſs, ſuch as Fears, Envies, Calumnies, and Con- 
tentiont, be would certainly bave taken That which led 


fraight on to his Death. 
But now whilſt Demoſtbenes was in this kind of Ba- 
niſhment happened the Death of Alexander, And the 


Gracians were once again up in Arms, encouraged by 
the brave Attempts of Leofibenes, who was then drawing 
a Circumvallation about Antipater, whom he held cloſe 
befieged in Lamia. Pytheas therefore the Orator, and 
Callimedon of Carabia,. fled from — _ — | 
themſelves with Antipater, went about with his Friends 
Vor. VII. T6 and 
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and Ambaſſadors to keep the Grecians from revolting 
and taking Part with the Atbeniant. But on the other 
fide, Demoſthenes aſſociating himſelf with the Ambaſſa- 
dors that came from Athens, uſed his utmoſt endeavours, 
and gave them his beſt Aſſiſtance, Ie the Ci- 
ties to fall unanimouſly upon the Macedonians, and to 
drive them out of Greece. Pbilarcbus ſays, that in Ar- 
cadia there happened ſuch a Rencounter between Pyr bea: 
and Demoſthenes, as came at laſt to downright railing, 
while the One pleaded for the Macedonians, and the 
Other for the Grecians, Pytheas is reported to have 
ſaid, that as ve always ſuppoſe there is ſome Diſeaſe in 
the Family in which they bring Aſſes Mili; ſo wubere-ever 
there comes an Embaſſy from Athens, that City muſt needs 
Ie indiſpoſed; and that Demoſthenes retorted the Compa- 
riſon upon him, by ſaying, That as Aſſes Milk is never 
carried into 'a Houſe but to reſtore it to Health, ſo the 
Athenians never ſend their Ambaſſadors to any City but on 
purpoſe to cure the Diſtempers, w01th which it is aſſticted. 
The People of Athens were ſo taken with the ſmartneſs 
of this Repartee, that they immediately paſſed a Decree 
for recalling him, which was drawn up by Damon the 
Præanian, Couſin-German to Demoſthenes, They ſent 
him a Ship to Agina, and he landed at the Haven of 
Piræus, where he was met, and joyfully received by all 
the Citizens, not ſo-much as an Archon or Prieft ſtaying 
behind, And Demetrius the Magneſian ſays, that he 
lifted up his Hands towards Heaven, and bleſſed this 
Day of his happy Return, as far more honourable than 
that of Aleibiades ; fince He was recalled by his Coun- 
trymen, not through any Force or Conſtraint put upon 
them, but by their own Good-will and free Inclinations. 
There remained only. his pecuniary Fine, which accord- 
ing to Law could not-be remitted by the People, But 
they found out a Way to elude the Law. It was a Cuſ- 
tom with them to allow a certain Quantity of Silver to 
Thoſe who were to furniſh and adorn the Altar for the 
Sacrifice of Jupiter Soter. This Office for that turn 
they beſtowed on Uemeftbenes, and. for the Cd ares” 19s" 
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of it ordered him fifty Talents, the very Sum in which 
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he was condemned. But he did not long enjoy his 
Country after his Return, for the Greeks were intirely 
ruined ſoon after. They loft the Battle at Canon in 
September; the Garriſon entered into Munychia the Oc- 
tober following, and in November Demoſthenes died after 
this Manner, 

Upon the Report that Antipater and Creterus were 
coming to Athens, Demoſthenes with his Party took their. 
Opportunity to eſcape privily out of the City; but at 
the Inſtance of Demades they were condemned by the 
People. They diſperſed themſelves, flying Some to one 
Place, Some to Another: And Antipater ſent about his 
Soldiers into all Quarters to apprehend them. Archias. 
was their Captain, and was thence called puyadodienc, 
or the Exile- Hunter. He was a Thurian born, and is 
reported to have been an Actor of Tragedies ; and they 
ſay that Polus of Ægina, the beſt Actor of his time, 
was his Scholar; but Hermippus reckons Archias among 
the Diſciples of Lacritus the Orator; and Demetrius 
ſays, he ſpent ſome time with Anaximenes, This Ar- 
chias finding Hyperides the Orator, Ariſtonicus of Mara- 
thon, and Himæreus the Brother of Demetrius the Pbale- 
rean at gina, he took them by Force out of the Tem- 
ple of Ajax, whither they were fled for ſafety, and 
ſent them to Antipater then at Cleonæ, where they were 
all put to Death, It is ſaid farther, that he cauſed Hy- 
perides's Tongue to be cut out. Being informed that 
Demoſthenes had taken Sanctuary in the Temple of Nep- 
tune in Calabria, he croſſed over thither in ſome light 
Veſſels, and as ſoon as he had landed with ſome Thra- 
cian Spear-men that came with him, he endeavoured to 
perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany him to Antipater, aſ- 
ſuring him that he ſhould meet with no hard Uſage from 
him, But Demoſthenes, in his Sleep the Night before, 
had an odd unuſual Dream: It ſeemed to him that he was 
acting a Tragedy, and contended with Arch:as for the 
Victory; and though he acquitted himſelf well, and gave 
good Satisfaction to r yet for want of bet- 
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I muſt here mention an Adventure which happened is 
my time a little before I went to Athens. A Soldier be- 
ing ſummoned to appear before his ſuperior Officer, and 
to anſwer an Accuſation brought againſt him, put that 
little Gold which he had into the Hands of Demoſthenes"s 
Statue: The Fingers of this Statue were folded one 
within another, and near it grew a fir.” ane-Tree; 
from which many Leaves (either accident blown thi- 
ther by the Wind, or placed fo on purpoſe by the Man 
himſelf) falling together, and lying round about the Gold, 
concealed it for a long time. At length the Soldier re- 
turned, and finding his Treaſure entire, the Fame of this 
Accident was ſpread abroad : And many of the Wits up- 
on this Occafion ſtrove to vindicate Demeſtbengs from Cor- 
ruption, in ſeveral Epigrams which they made on the fame 
Subject. : | 
As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the New Ho- 
nours he had lately gotten; Divine Vengeance for the 
Death of Demoſtbenes purſuing him into Macedonia; where 
he was juſtly put to Death by Thoſe very People Whom 
he had ſo baſely flattered. They were weary of him be- 
fore, but at this time the Guilt he lay under was mani- 
feſt and unavoidable : For ſome of his Letters were inter- 
cepted, in which he had encouraged Perdiccas to deliver 
Greece and to fall upon Macedonia; who, he ſaid, bung 
only by an old rotten Thread, . (meaning Antipater.) Of 
This he was accufed by Digarchus the Corinthian, and 
Caſſander was ſo inraged, that he firſt flew his Son in his 
Boſom, and then gave order for His Execytion, Thus 
by woful Experience, and his own moſt ſad Misfortunes, 
he was at length convinced, That Traitors, abo make ſalb 
of their Country, ſell tbemſelues firſt of all, A Truth 
which Demoſthenes had often foretold him, and which He 
would hever believe. Thus, Soffivs, you have the. Life 
of Demoſthenes, from ſuch Paſſages as we have either read 
or heard concerning him, Ou e 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


is generally ſaid, that Helvia, the Mother 
of Cicero, was both well Born, and lived in 
good Faſhion, but of his Father nothing is 
reported, but in extremes. For whilſt Some 
1 = would have him the Son of a Fuller, and 
educated in- that Trade, Others deduce the Original of 
- his Family from Tullus Attius, an illuftrious King of the 
Volſci: Howſoever He, who Firſt of that Houſe was ſur- 
named Cicero, ſeems to have been a Perſon worthy to be 
remembered; becauſe They who ſucceeded him did not 
only not reject but were fond of that Name, tho? vulgarl 
made a Matter of Reproach, For the Latips call a Vet 
Cicer, and a flat Excreſcence in the reſemblance of a Vetch 
on the tip of his Noſe, gave him the Surname of Cicero. 
But this Cicero, whoſe Story I am writing, when ſome 
pf his Friends adviſed him to lay aſide or change that 
| Name when he firſt ood for a publick Office, and en- 
2 Fete in Affairs of State, anſwered them with a great 
deal of Spirit and Confidence, That he would make it bis 
wimeſt Endeavour to render the Name of Cicero more glo- 
rious than That of the Scauti and Catulli; and therefore 
when being Queſtor of Sicily he made an Oblation of Sil- 
A | 1 ver 
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ver Plate to the Gods, and had inſcribed thereon the Ini= | 


tial Letters of his two Names Marcus and Tullius, inſtead 
of the Third he jocoſely commanded the Artificer to en- 
grave the Figure of a Yetch inſtead of Cicero, Theſe 
things are related of his Name. . 


% 


Of Cicero's Birth it is reported, that his Mother was 


delivered without Pain or Labour, on the Third of the 
Nones of January, that Day on which at preſent the 
Magiſtrates of Rome Pray and Sacrifice for the Emperor; 
it is ſaid alſo that a Spectre appeared to his Nurſe, and 
foretold the Child ſhe then ſuckled ſhould afterwards be- 
come a great Benefit to the Roman State; which things 
would otherwiſe have appeared Dreams and Trifles, had 
he not Himſelf ſoon demonſtrated the Truth of the Pre- 
dition, for when he came to the Age of going to School, 


he was of ſuch eminent Pregnancy, and had ſuch Fame 


and Glory amongſt the Boys, that their Fathers 
would often viſit the School, that they Themſelves 


might behold Cicero, and be Eye - Witneſſes of that Quick- | 


neſs and Aptneſs in Learning for which he was ſo; much 


celebrated; but the ruder ſort were angry with their 


Children, to ſee them, as they walked together, receive 
Cicero with reſpect into the middle place,  _ 
He was born as Plato would Have the Scholar-like and 
Philoſophical Temper to be, for he was diſpoſed to all 
manner of Learning, and neglectful of no Art or Science, 
but at firſt had a more peculiar Propenſity to Poe- 
try, and there is a Poem till extant, made by him when 
a Boy, in Tetrametey Verſe, called Pontius Glaucus, 


In, progreſs of time, applying himſelf more, generally | 


to thoſe Studies, he became not only an excellent Orator 


but alſo one of the moſt eminent amongſt. the Roman 


Poets; and the Glory of his Rbetorick ftill remains, 
notwithſtanding the many new Modes in Speaking fince 
his Timez but his Poetry is become wholly obſolete, 


and without, Fame, by reaſon of ſo many excellent Z 


Poets who have ſince ſucceeded and ſurpaſſed him. 
Leaving his Juvenile Studies, he became an Auditor 
of Philo the Academick, whom the Romans, above all 
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| the other Scholars of Clicomachus, admired for his Elo-. 
quence and loved for his pleaſant Converſation : He alſo 
applied himſelf to Mutius Scavola, an eminent Lawyer, 


and Prinee of the Senate, under Whom he made a great 
Progreſs in the knowledge of the Laws, N 


J. For ſome time he ſerved in Arms under Sy/la in the 


Murſian War, but perceiving the Commonwealth run - 
ning into Factions, and from Faction all things tending 
to an abſolute Monarchy, he again betook himſelf to his 
retired and contemplative Life, and converſing with the 


Learned Greeks wholly applied to his Study, till Sy 


had obtained the Government, and the Commonwealth 


was in ſome kind of ſettlement. 


About this time Sy/la having expoſed to Sale by 
Auction the Eftate of a certain Citizen, who was killed, 
as if he had been proſcribed, and cauſing it to be adjudg- 
ed to his emancipated Slave Chryſogonus for the Sum of 
two thouſand Drachmas, Roſcius = Son and Heir of 
the Deceaſed loudly complained of it, and made it plain- 
ly. appear that what had thus been ſold for two thouſand 

chmas was honeftly worth two hundred and fifty 
Talents, Hereupon Sy/la, who took it hainouſly to 


| have his Actions queſtioned, brought a Charge againſt 


Roſcius for the Murder of his Father; and appointed 
Chryſagonus to manage the Evidence. 1 

+ "There was not a Man had Courage enough to ſtand 
by this unhappy Gentleman, and appear in his Cauſe, 
It.. was an Office every one declined, out of the Fear 
they had of Sy//a, and their Experience of his Cruelty. 

He being thus deſerted, fled for Refuge to Cicero: 
His Friends encouraged him, as never being like again to 
have a fairer and more honourable Introduction to Glory; 
he therefore undertook the Defence, carried the Cauſe, 
and was admired for it. 3 | 

But fearing Sy/la's Reſentment, he travelled into 
Greece, and gave out, that he did it in order to his 
Health: And indeed he was ſo lean and meagre, and 
had ſuch a Weakneſs in his Stomach 3; that he could 
take down nothing but a ſpare and thin Diet, and That 


not 
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not *till late in the Evening : : His Voice was loud and 


good, but ſo harſh and unmanaged, that in vehemence 
and heat of ſpeaking, he always raiſed it to ſo high a 
Tone, that there was reaſon to fear the endangering of 
his Body by it. 

When he came to Athens he was an Auditor of An 
tiochus the Aſcolonite, being taken with the Volubility 
and Elegance of his Speech, altho' he did not approve the 
Novelty of his Opinions: For Antiocbus had now fallen 


off from the New Academy, as they call it, and forſaken. 


the Sect of Carneades, either moved by clear Conviction 
and the evidence of Senſe, or, as Some ſay, through 
Ambition and Oppoſition to the Followers of Climachus 
and Philo, and had changed his Opinion, in moſt things 
embracing the Doctrine of the Stoicks, But Cicero rather 
affected and adhered to theſe Doctrines of the New Aca- 
demy; reſolving with himſelf if he could get no pub- 
lick Employment in the Commonwealth, to retire thi- 
ther from Pleading and Political Affairs, and to paſs b 
Life with Quiet in the Study of Philoſophy. - _ 

But after he had received the News of Sylla's Death, 
and his Body, ſtrengthned by Exerciſe, was come to a 
vigorous habit, his Voice managed and render'd feet 
and full to the Ear, and pretty well fitted to the Diſpo- 


fition of his Body, his Friends At Rome earneftly ſolicit- 


ing him by Letters, and Antiochus as much perſuading 
him to return to publick Affairs, he again applied him- 
ſelf to Rhetorick, as the proper Inſtrument of a Stateſ- 
man; acd re-excited his Political Faculty, both dili- 
gently exerciſing himſelf in Declamations, and * 
ing the celebrated Orators of that time. 


This induced him to travel into Afia, and to Rhodes 3 
amongſt the Aſian Rhetoricians he ee Xeno 


cles of Adramyttus, Dionyſtus of Magneſia, and Menip- 
pus of Caria; and at Rhodes he ftudied under 2 


lonius Molon the Rhetorician, and PORN the Phi- | 


loſopher, 4 


It is 5 reported, that  Apollonius not underſtanding the. 


Roman Language, deſired care to en in Greek, and 
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that he readily obeyed him, as knowing it the beſt way 
to have his Defects amended : After. he had ended his 
Declamation, ' Others were aſtoniſhed, and mutually con- 
tended in Praiſe of the Orator ; but Apollonius, as he 
had diſcovered no great Tranſport whilft he heard him, 
ſo when he had done, he ſat muſing with himſelf ſome 
confiderable time; at which Cicero being diſturbed, he 
faid unto him, Thee, O Cicero, I praiſe and admire, but 
I pity the Fortune of Greece, when I ſee Arts and Elo- 
quence, the only Ornaments that were left ber, by Thee 
tranſported to the Romans. | 

And now when Cicers, full of Expectation, was again 


bent upon Political Affairs, a certain Oracle blunted the 


Edge of his Inclination ; for conſulting the God at Del- 
Þbi how he ſhould arrive at the top of Glory, the Pythia 
anſwered, By making bis oꝛun Genius, and not the Opinion 
> #47 People, the Guide of bis Life; and therefore at 
rſt he paſſed his Time in Rome cautiouſly, and was very 

backward in pretending to publick Offices, ſo that he 
was at that time in little eſteem, and had got the Names 
of Greek and Scholar, the uſual terms of Reproach, 
which the meaneſt Mechanicks and Dregs of the People 
had in their Mouths upon all Occaſions. =: cartel 
" But being by Nature very defirous of Fame, and by 
his Father and Relations alſo incited thereto, he applied 
himſelf to Pleading, in which he arrived at an Eminence, 
not by gentle and ſlow degrees, buy on a ſudden his 
Glory ſhone forth, and he far ſurpaſſed all the Advo- 
cates at the Bar, | 

At firſt it is ſaid he was, as well as Demoſthenes, very 
defective in Action, and therefore he diligently applied 
himſelf ſometimes to Roſcius the Comedian, and ſome» 
times to Zſop the Tragedian, 5 

They report of this ſop, that whilſt he was repre- 
ſenting on the Theatre Atreus deliberating in what man- 
ner he ſhould Revenge himſelf on Thyeſtes, he was 
ſo tranſported beyond himſelf in the heat of Action, 
that with his Truncheon he ſmote one of his Servants ha- 
ſtily croſſing the Stage, and laid him dead upon the why 
| | An 
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And fuch afterwards was Cicerg's Action, that it did 
not a little contribute to render his Eloquence perſuaſive ; 
wherefore deriding the Orators of his time, who knew 
no other way to touch the Hearers but by making a 
great Noiſe, he ſaid, It was want of Ability te ſpeak 
that made them baw!, as lame Men ⁊obo cannot wall 
are forced 'to- get on Horſeback, . 

And indeed his facetious Humour in jeering and jeſt- 
ing ſeemed very proper and delightful at the Bar, but 


| his uſing it to excefs offended Many, and gave him the 


repute of ill Manners. 990 
He was appointed Queſtor in a great Scarcity of Corn, 
and had Sicily for +5 ens where tho' at firſt he 
diſpleaſed Some, by compelling them to ſend in their 
Proviſions to Rome ; yet after they bad had experience 
of his Care, Juſtice, and Clemency, they Honoured 


him more than ever they had done any of their Go- 


vernors before. | | 
Not long after ſome young Men of good and noble 


Families, charged with Diſorder and Diſfoluteneſs 
- againft Martial Diſcipline, were ſent back from Rome 


to the Pretor of Sicily; but Cicero ſo excellently manag- 


ed their Defence, that he got them all diſcharged. 


Returning to Rome with a great Opinion of him- 
Felf for theſe things, he Himſelf tells us a pleaſant Ac- 
eident befel him on the Road; for lighting on an emi- 
nent Citizen of Rome in Campania, whom he accounted 
his Friend, and aſking him what the Romans faid and 
thought of his Actions, as if the whole City had been 
filled with the Noiſe and Glory of what he had done, he 
anſwered, Why Cicero, wobere haſt thou been all this 
time ? It ſtruck him dead at Heart, to perceive that 
the Report of his Actions was fallen into the City of 


Rome as into an immenſe Ocean, without any return of 


_publick Glory, And therefore afterwards conſidering 
with himſelf, that the Glory he contended for was an 
infinite thing, and that there was neither End nor Mea- 
ſure in ſuch Purſuits, he abated much of his Ambitious 


Thoughts ; Yet nevertheleſs, he was exceſſively poets 
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with his own Praiſe, and continued to the very laſt moſt 
paſſionately deſirous of Glory; which often interrupted. 
— Proſceltzon of his wiſeſt Reſolutions. 

Applying himſelf more reſolutely to publik Buſineſs, 
He accounted it an abſurd thing, that Artificers uſing 
Veſſels and Inftruments inanimate, ſhould know the 
Name, Place, and Uſe of every one of them; and 
yet the Stateſman, who manageth publick Affairs by 
Men, ſhould be negligent and careleſs in the Knowledge 
of Perſons and Things relating to the Commonwealth; 
and therefore he not only acquainted himſelf with the 


Names, but alſo knew the particular Place where 


one of the more eminent Citizens'dwelt, what Lands he 
poſſeſſed, the Friends he made uſe of, and Thoſe who 
were of his Neighbourhood 3 and when he travelled the 
Road in any Parts of Faly, he could readily name and 
few the Eftates and Seats of his Friends. 

Having ſo ſmall an Effate, tho* a ſufficient Compe- 
tency for his own Expences, it was much wondered that 
he took neither Fees nor Gifts frem his Clients, which 
Self-denial appeared more eſpecially in the Proſecution 
he undertook againſt Ferres, This Perres had been 
Pretor of Sicily, where he committed many horrible 
Crimes and Exactions, and the Sicilians being come to 
Rome in order to proſecute him, Cicero cauſed him to be 
condemned, not by ſpeaking, but in a manner by hold- 
ing his Tongue, For the Majority of the Judges favour- 
ing Verres, had deferred the Trial by ſeveral Adjourn- 
ments to the laſt Day; whereupon Cicero, who ſaw - 
there could not be ſufficient Time for the Advocates to 
be heard, nor to bring the Cauſe to an Iſſue, roſe up, and 
faid, there was no need of Speeches; and therefore pro- 
ducing and examining Witneſſes, he required the Judges 
to proceed to Sentence, 185 

And yet there are many pleaſant things ſaid to be 
ſpoken by Cicero in this Cauſe. As when an emanci- 

ated Slave, by Name Cecilius, ſuſpected of the Jeroiſp 
Religion, would have put by the Sicillans, and under- 
taken the Proſecution of Verres Himſelf, Cicero faid, 
Vor. VII. 66 But 
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But wvhat bas a Jew to do with Suines Fleſh ? For the 
Romans call a gelt Pig, Verres. Perres reproaching 
Cicero for Effeminacy, he replied, you ſhould bawe given 
this Reproach to your own Children ; for Verres had a Son, 
a pretty Boy, who was ſuppoſed baſely to proſtitute his 
Beauty. Hortenſius the Orator not daring directly to un- 
dertake the Defence of Verres, was yet perſuaded to ap- 
pear for him at the laying on of the Fine, and received 
an Ivory Sphinx for his Reward : Cicero in ſome Paſlage 
of his Speech obliquely reflecting on him, Hortenſius told 
him be was not ſkilful in ſolving Riddles; No! fays 
Cicero, and yet you have a Sphinx at home, 

Vierres being thus condemned, and Cicero ſetting the 
Fine but at Seventy five Myriads, he lay under the Suſ- 
picion of Bribery to leſſen the Sum. But yet the Sicilians 
in Teſtimony of their Gratitude, ſent and brought him 
many Preſents from that Iſle when he was ATadile; of 
which he made no private Gain for himſelf, but made 
uſe of their Generoſity to bring dowa the Price of 

Proviſions. SED 1 
He had a very pleaſant Seat in the Territory of Arpi, 
a Farm near Naples, and Another near Pompeii, but Nei- 
ther of any great Value. The Portion of his Wife Je- 
rentia amounted to Twelve Myriads, and his own Inhe- 
ritance was computed to Nine Myriads of Denarii; on 
this he lived freely and temperately, with the learned 
Greeks and Romans who were his Familiars, He rarely 
if at any time ſat down to Meat till Sun-ſet, and That 
not ſo much for Buſineſs, as for his Health and the Weak- 
_- neſs of his Stomach, He was otherwiſe in the care of his 
Body nice and delicate, inſomuch that he uſed himſelf 
to a ſet number of Walks and Rubbings ; and after this 
manner managing the Habit of his Body, he brought it 
in time to be healthful, and able to endure great Fa- 
tigue and Labour. _ „ 
le made over his paternal Seat to his Brother, but he 
Himſelf dwelt near Mount Palatine, that he might not 
give the trouble of long Journeys to Thoſe who made 
fuit to him; and indeed there were not fewer daily ap- 
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pearing at his Door, to do their Court to Him, than did 
to Craſſus for his Riches, or to Pompey for his Power 
amongſt the Soldiers, the moſt admired and greateſt Men 
of Rome at that time. Yea Pompey Himſelf paid Ob- 
ſervance to Cicero, and Cicero's Power in the Common 
wealth conferred much to the Increaſe of the Authority 
and Glory of Pompey. When many and great Competi- 
tors ſtood with him for the Pretor's Office, he was 
choſen before them All, and managed the Deciſion of 
Cauſes with great Juſtice and Integrity. It is reported 
that Licinius Macer, a Man Himſelf of great Power in 
the City, and ſupported alſo by the Aſſiſtance of Craſſus 
was accuſed before him of Extortion, and that in 
Confidence of his own Intereſt, and the Diligence 
of his Friends, whilſt the Judges were debating about 
the Sentence, he went to his own Houſe, where ha- 
ſtily trimming himſelf, and putting on a white Gown, 
as already acquitted, he returned again towards the 
Court; but Craſſus meeting him in the Porch, and tel- 
ling him, that he was condemned by general Suffrage, he 
went home, threw himſelf upon his Bed, and died 
immediately: This Sentence gave much Reputation to 
Cicero for his reſolution to act uprightly, There was 
another Perſon named Vatinius, of a ſurly Temper, who 
uſed to behave himſelf irreverently at the Bar, and had 
his Neck ſwoln with ſcrophulous Humours, This Man 
one day accoſted Cicero as he was upon the Bench, and 
demanded ſome Favour of the Court; whilſt Cicero was 
demurring upon it, - and doubting with himſelf whether 
it ſhould be granted, or not, he told him I wwou'd not 
befitate ſo long upon it if I was Pretor, when Cicero - 
turning towards him replied, but my Neck is not ſo thick 
as yours. 70 
When there were but two or three Days remaining in 
his Office, Manilius was brought before him, and charg- 
ed with Extortion, Now this. Manilius had the good 
Opinion and Favour of the common People, and was 
thought to be proſecuted only for Pompey's Sake, whoſe 
particular Friend he was; and therefore, when he had 
aſked a ſet time for his Trial, and Cicero had allowed him 
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but one Day, and That the next only, the common Peo- 
ple grew highly offended, becauſe. it had been the Cuſtom 
of the Pretors to allow ten Days at leaſt to the Accuſed. 
The next Day the Tribunes cited Crcero to appear before 


the People, accuſed him of Prevarication, and required 
him to anſwer to the Charge; whereupon defiring to be 


heard, he ſaid, chat as be bad always uſed the Accuſed 


evith- Humanity and Indulgence, as far as the Law al- 


lowed, ſo be thonght it hard to deny the Same to Mani- 
lius, for which reaſon be bad ſtudiouſly appointed that 
Day, of which only, as Pretor, be ⁊uas Maſter ; and 


that it was not the part of Thoſe who were deſirous to 


belp him, to caſt. the Judgment of his Cauſe upon another 
Pretor,  - Theſe words made a wonderful change in the 


minds of the People, who highly commended him for 


his Good-will, and defired that He himſelf would under- 
take the Defence of Manilius, which he willingly con- 
ſented to, and that principally for the ſake of Pompey, 
who was abſent, and therefore ſtating the Cafe, and mak- 
ing a Deduction of the whole Affair in an Oration, he 
inveighed in ſtrong Terms againſt Thoſe who adhered 
to the Intereſt of the Oligarchy, and envied Pompey. 
Yet he was preferred to the Conſulſhip no leſs by the 
Good-will and Favour of the Nobility than of the Com- 
mon People; both the One and the Other uniting their 
Intereſts, and acting in concert for the obtaining that 
Dignity. to be conferred upon him for the good of the 


Publick. The change of Government made by Sylla, 


which at firſt ſeemed intolerable, by Time and Uſage 
did now appear to che People no ill way of Settlement; 


there were indeed Some who endeavoured ta, alter and 


ſubvert the preſent State of Affairs, but more for their 
own private Gain than the publick Good. 


Pompey being at this time employed in the War apainſt 


the Kings of Pontus and Armenia, there wanted ſuffi- 
cient Force at Rome to ſuppreſs Thoſe who affected 
Change in the Commonwealth: Theſe had for their 
Head Lucius Cat#ine, a Man of a bold, enterpriſing, and 


reſtleſs Spirit, ſo crafty and deGgning, that he could 
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with the greateſt Eaſe aſſume what Character, and put 
on what Shape he pleaſed. Beſides many other great 
Offences, he was accuſed of an inceſtuous Commerce 
with his own Daughter, and of killing his own Brother, 
and to prevent his being called to Account for it he per- 
ſuaded Sylla to put him in the Liſt of Thoſe who were 
proſcribed, as if he had been till living. Thoſe Profli- 
gates having got ſuch a Captain . to head them, united 
themſelves under the ſtrongeſt Engagements, and in or- 
der more firmly to cement and perfect this Union, they 
ſacrificed a Man, and every one of them eat of the Fleſh 
of the Sacrifice. | REY 

Catiline had already corrupted the greateſt Part of the 
Roman Youth, by procuring for them every Day new 
Pleaſures, ſupplying them with Women, and Money to 
anſwer the Expence of their conſtant Riots aud Debau- 
ches. All Etruria was in a Diſpoſition to revolt, and a 
great part of Gallia Ciſalpina, but Rome itſelf was in the 
moſt dangerous Inclination to Change, by reaſon of the 
unequal Diſtribution of the Wealth of that Place, for 
Perſons of the greateſt Honour and Spirit had made them- 
ſelves poor by Shews, Entertainments, Ambition of Of- 
fices, and Sumptuous Buildings, whereby the Riches of 
the City were fallen into the Hands of mean and deſpica- 
ble Perſons; and by theſe means Affairs were brought 
to that paſs that it was in the Power of every daring 
Man to overturn a ſickly Commonwealth. 

But Catiline being farther defirous of ftrengthening 
himſelf, in order to the favouring of his Defigns, ſet up 
for the Conſulſhip, and was in great hopes of having 
Caius Antonius for his Coilegue; a Man, of himſelf, 
neither a fit Leader for the beſt nor worſt Deſigns, but 
ſuch a one as might make a good Acceſſion to the Power 
of Another, who ſhould have the Conduct of him. The 
beſt and ſoundeſt part of the Citizens foreſeeing this Dan- 
ger, prieſt Cicero to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, and the 
People ſupporting his Pretenſions with great Zeal and 
Chearfulneſs, Catiline miſcarried, and Cicero and C. An- 
tonius were returned Conſuls, though amongſt all the 
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Competitors Cicero was the only Man deſcended from 2 


Father of the Equeſtrian, and not of the Patrician Order. 


Tho? the Defigns of Catiline were not yet publickly 
known ; yet many previous Commotions immediately 
followed upon Cicero's Entrance upon the Confulſhip, 
For on the one tide, They who- by the Laws of Sylla 
were, incapable of any, publick Offices, being neither 


- Inconfiderable in Power nor Number, ſtood and ca- 


reſſed the People for them; and it muſt be confeſſed that 
they alledged many things againſt the Violence and Ty- 
ranny of Fylla, which were in reality very juſt and krue, 


but they were then urged at an improper and unſeaſonable 


time, and tended only to embroil and diſtreſs the Go- 
vernment: On the other ſide, the Tribunes of the 
People propoſed Laws which had a view to the ſame 
thing; for they were for conſtituting a Decemvirate 
with unaccountable Power; with Whom, as Lords, 
Hould be the Right of ſelling the publick Lands of all 


Traly and Syria, and whatſoever Pompey had newly con- 


quered, of judging and baniſhing whom they pleaſed, and 
of planting Colonies, of taking Monies out of the Trea- 


fury, and of levying and paying what Soldiers ſhould be 


ak needful. This exorbitant Power made ſeveral 


of the Nobility, eſpecially C. Antonius, Cicero's Collegue, 


favour the Law, in hopes of being one of the Ten, It 
was moreover thought that he was no Stranger to Cati- 
line's Deſigns, nor averſe to them, becauſe he was involv- 
ed in Debt, and hag no other way left to diſengage him- 
ſelf; and This ſerved to augment the Fears of all Thoſe 
who were Wellwiſhers to their Country, » 

Cicero endeavouring in the firſt place to provide a Re- 
medy againſt this Danger, got the ProvinceSof Maceds- 
nia to be decreed to Antonius, and relinquiſhed Gaul, 
which had been allotted to Himiſelf. This great piece 
of Service ſg wrought upon Antonius, that he had him 


at his Beck upon all Occafions, like a hired Player, he 
"4 found him always ready to ſecond him for the good of 


his Country, When he had made Him thus tame and 


| Vaßtable, * with greater 9 attacked the Af- 


fectors 
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fectors of Innovation ; and therefore making an Oration 
in full Senate againſt this new Law of the Decemwirate, 


contended for by the Tribunes, he ſo. confounded Thoſe 
who had propoſed it, that they had nothing to reply. 
Notwithſtanding all This, the Tribunes, could not be 
brought to give over their Deſign, but had recourſe to a 
new Expedient, They ſummoned the Conſuls to appear 
before the People, at which Cicero was ſo far from be- 
ing alarmed; that ordering the Senate to attend him, 
and preſenting himſelf to the People at the Head of 
that illuſtrious Body, he not only carried it to have that 


Law rejected, but put the Tribunes out of all Hopes of 


ſucceeding in ſome other Points they had in Agitation, 
ſuch an Aſcendant had he over them by the Power of 
his Eloquence. For of all the Orators He was the Per- 
ſon who moſt clearly demonſtrated to the Romans, how - 


great a reliſh Eloquence gives to That which is good, 


and how invincible a juſt Propoſal is, if it be well ſpoken ; 
and that it is neceſſary for Him, who would dextrouſly 
govern a Commonwealth, in Action always to prefer 
That which is honeſt before That which is popular; 
and in Speaking, to ſeparate That which is offenſive, 
from That which is convenient. We have a ftrong In- 
ſtance of the Perſuaſiveneſs of his Eloquence, in an Ac- 
cident which fell out during his Conſulate in the Thea- 


tre. Before his time the Roman Knights were placed 


promiſcuouſly in the Theatre among the Common Peo- 
ple. Otbo in his Pretorſhip was the Firſt who in honour 
to that Order diſtinguiſhed them from the other Citi- 
zens, and appointed them a proper Seat, which they 
ſtill enjoy. This the common People took as an Indig- 
nity done to Them; and therefore one day when Orbe 


appeared in the Theatre, they in reproach hiſſed him; 
the Knights on the contrary received him with loud _. 
_ clapping ; the People repeated and increaſed their hifling, 

the Knights continued and increaſed their clapping z up- 
on This turning upon one another, they fell to Re- 


proaches, ſo that the Theatre was in great Diſorder : 
Cicero being informed of it came thither in Perſon, and 
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ſummoning the People into the Temple of Bellona, he 
reproved them in ſuch ſtrong terms, and ſo effectually 
remonſtrated the Caſe to them, that they returned im- 
mediately into the Theatre, clapped Ortho, and contended 
with the Knights who ſhould give him the greateſt De- 
monſtrations of Honour and Reſpect. 


In the mean time Catiline*'s Accomplices, who were 
at firſt alarmed and intimidated, began to take Heart, 


and aſſembling themſelves together, they exhorted one 
another more boldly to undertake the Deſign before Pom- 
pey's Return, who, as it was ſaid, was now on his March 
toward Rome with all his Forces, But That, which 
chiefly haſtened and excited Catiline, were the Veteran 
Soldiers, who had ſerved under Sy//a, and were now diſ- 


perſed throughout Taly, but the greateſt Numbers of 


them,' and the moſt valiant and experienced were quar- 
tered up and down in Tuſcany, dreaming of new Plunder, 
and being already in their Imaginations Maſters of all 
the Riches of Italy. Theſe having for their Leader an 


Officer named Maz/ius, who had eminently ſerved in the 


Wars under Sole, Joined themſelves to Catiline, and came 
to Rome to him with their Suffrages at the Elec- 
tion: For he again pretended to the Conſulſhip, having 


reſolved to kill Cicero in the Tumult of the Aſſembly. 
It looked as if ſome God did by Earthquakes, 'Thun- . 


ders, and Spectres foretel the Deſign ; and there were 


/ alſo Intimations from Men concerning it, true enough 


in themſelves, tho? not ſufficient for the Conviction of 
a Perſon ſo noble and powerful as Catiline: Wherefore 
Cicero deferring the Day of Election, conven'd Catiline 


into the Senate, and there examined him of thoſe things 


that were reported. Catiline believing there were Many 


in the Senate deſirous of Change, and to give a Speci- 


men of himſelf to the Conſpirators preſent, anſwered 
with a gentle Hypocriſy : What Harm do I do, ſaid he, 
if of two Bodies, the one Lean and Conſumptive with a 
Head, the other great and AHrong bit hout one, I put a 


Head to that Body which Wants it, Theſe things being 
; Enigmatically ſpoken of the Senate and People, Cicero 
was the more afraid. '- * _» Wherefore,- 
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Wherefore, when the Day of Election came, he armed 
himſelf with a Coat of Mail, and was conducted from 
his own Houſe into the Campus Martius by the moſt 
eminent of the Citizens, and almoſt all the Youth of 
Rome, There he deſignedly threw aſide his upper Gar- 
ment, and expoſed his Coat of Mail to publick View, 
that All might be ſenſible of the Danger he was in. 
The Sight of it immediately irritated the People to a 
high degree, and made them gather round about him for 
his Security and Defence, In ſhort, when they came 
to give in their Votes, Catiline met with a ſecond Re- 
pulſe, and Silanus and NAurena were choſen Conſuls. 

Not long after This, when Catiline's Soldiers were 
got together in a Body in Etruria, the Day appointed 
for the Defign being near at hand; Three of the pxin- 
cipal and moit powerful Citizens of Rome, Marcus Craſ- 
ſus, Marcus Marcellus, and Scipio Metellus, went in the 
dead of the Night to C:cero's Houſe, where knocking at 


the Gate, and calling up the Porter, they commanded 


him to awake Cicero, and tell him they were there. 
The Buſineſs was This; Craſſus's Porter after Supper 
_ — him Letters brought by - an unknown Per- 

: Some of them were directed to Others, but One 
— o Craſſis without a Name: this only Craſſus read, 
which informed him, that there was a great Slaughter 
intended by Catiline, and adviſed him to leave the City: 
The Others he did not open; but went with them im- 
mediately to Cicero, being affrighted at the Danger, and 
to free himſelf of the Suſpicion he lay under for his 
Familiarity with Catiline. Cicero having conſidered with 
Them what was proper to be done, ſummoned the Se- 
nate at break of Day. When the Fathers were met he 
delivered the Letters to Thoſe to whom they were di- 
rected, commanding them to read them publickly. 
They were All to the ſame Purpoſe, containing an Ac- 
count of the Conſpiracy. 

When Quintus Arrius, a Man of Pretorian Dignity, 
had declared that there was a Rifing in Etruria; and 
_ Manlins was ſaid to be *, about the Cities * 
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thoſe Parts with a great Force, in Expectation of an In- 
ſurrection in Rome; the Senate paſſed a Decree, by which 
all Affairs were referred to the Conſuls, who were there- 


by veſted with full Authority to act as they ſhould ſee 


Cauſe for the Publick Safety, and to provide againſt any 
Damage that might befal the Commonwealth. This 
was a Step ſeldom or never taken by the Senate, but in 
times of imminent Danger, After Cicero had received 
this Power, he committed all Affairs abroad to Q., Me- 
tellus, but kept the Care and Government of the City 
in his own Hands. Such a numerous Attendance guarded 
him every Day he went abroad, that the Forum was 
hardly capable to contain Thoſe who followed him. Ca- 
tiline, impatient of further Delay, reſolved Himſelf to 
fly to Manlius's Camp; but commanded Marcius and 
Cet begus to go early in the Morning to Cicero's Gates, as 
if only intending to ſalute him, and then to fall upon 
him and ſlay him. A Lady of the firſt Quality in. Rome, 
named Fulvia, went by Night to Cicero, informed him 


of the Danger he was in, and adviſed him to beware of 


Cethegus and his Accomplice. Theſe Aſſaſſines were at 
the Gate early in the Morning, and being refuſed Ad- 
mittance, they ſtormed at the Porter, and grew very 
noiſy, which rendered them ſtill the more ſuſpected. 
Cicero going out at the uſual Hour with his conſtant 
Attendants, ſummoned the Senate to meet in the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator, ſeated on the Top of the Holy 
Street, which goeth up to the Capitol. Catiline made 
his Appearance there among the reſt, in order to juſtify 
himſelf, but none of the Senators would ſit by him; 
but all of them left that Bench where he had placed 
himſelf, and when he began to ſpeak interrupted him, 
ſo that he could not be heard. . 
At length Cicero ſtanding up commanded him to leave 


the City; for fince One governed the Commonwealth with. 


Mords only, and the Other with Arms, it was neceſſary 


there ſhould be a Wall betwixt them : Catiling therefore 


immediately left the. Town, being attended with three 
hundred armed Men; and taking to himſelf, as a Ma- 
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gziſtrate, the Rods, Axes, and other Enſigns of Autho- 
rity, he went to Manlius, and having got together a 
Body of near twenty thouſand Men, he marched to the 
ſeveral Cities, endeavouring to perſuade or force them to 
revolt, The War being thus begun Antonius was ſent 
forth to fight him, | 
All thoſe, who had been corrupted, and remained in 

the City, aſſembled together, and were animated by Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Surnamed Sura, a Man of a noble Fa- 
mily, but a diſſolute Liver, and who for his Debauchery 
had been formerly expelled the Senate, He was then 
the ſecond time Prætor, as the Cuſtom was when ejected 
Perſons were putting themſelves in a way to be reſtored 
to the Honour they had forfeited. It is ſaid that he 
got the Surname of Sara upon this Occafion : Whilſt 
he was Queſtor under Sylla, he laviſhed away and con- 
ſumed a great Quantity. of the publick Monies, at which 
Sylla being provoked called upon him to give an Ac- 
count of the Sums that had been remitted to him, in 
full Senate, Lentulus behaved himſelf with the greateſt 
Indifference, by which it appeared that he was not much 
ſtartled at the Demand, and told him, that be bad ns 
Account to give in, but that be preſented bim with the 
Calf of bis Leg; as it was coſtomary among Boys to do 
when they make a Default at Ball ; you which he was 
Surnamed Sura, for the Romans call the Calf of the 
Leg Sura. CT Ke 2 1 
Being at another time proſecuted at Law, and cor- 
rupting the Majority of the Judges, and eſcaping by two 
Suffrages only, he complained that what be bad given 
to One of to too Judges was juſt fo much Money leſt, 
becauſe one Suffrage would ' bave been ſufficient to bave 
abſobved him, h 

This Man, ſuch a one in his own Nature, and in- 


Fenſed by Catciline, the falſe Prophets and Magicians 


ad alſo. corrupted with vain Hopes, inchanting him. 


Frith fictitious Verſes and Oracles, and demonſtrating 


rom the Sibylline Prophecies, that there were Three of 
be Nnme of Cornelius de/ign'd by Fate to be * of 
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Rome; Two of Whom, Cinna and Sylla, bad already 


Fulfilled the fatal Decree, and that the Gods were now 
coming to offer the Monarchy to the Third Cornelius, 2vho 
ought by all Means to lay bold of it, and not loſe bis Op- 
portunity by Delay, as Catiline bad done. th 
Lentulus therefore deſigned no mean or trivial Mat- 
ters, for he had reſolved to kill the whole Senate, and 
as many other Citizens as he could, to fire the City, 
and ſpare no body but only Pompey's Children, intending 
to ſeize and keep Them as Pledges of his Reconciliation 
with their Father: For even then the Report ran cur- 
rent, that Pompey was returning from his glorious Expe- 
dition. The Night appointed for the Defign was the 


. firſt of the Saturnalia. They had already lodged Swords, 


Flax, and Sulphur in the Houſe of Cethegus, and pro- 
viding one hundred Men, and dividing the City into as 
many Parts, they had allotted to every one fingly his 
| Place, fo that in a Moment Many kindling the 
ire, the City might be in a Flame all together ; Others 
were appointed to guard the Aqueducts, and to kill ſuch 
as ſhould fetch Water from thence to quench it. 
Whilſt theſe Things were preparing, it hapned that 
there were two Ambaſſadors from the A!lobroges then 


' reſident at Rome, a Nation at that time in a diftreſſed if 
Condition, and very uneaſy under the Roman Govern- if 


ment: Theſe Lentulus and his Party adjudging uſeful 
Inſtruments to move and ſeduce Gaul to revolt, admitted 


into the Conſpiracy, and gave them Letters to their own 


Magiſtrates, containing a Promiſe of Liberty to their 


Nation. At the ſame time they wrote to Catiline, ex- 


horting him to ſet all the Slaves at Liberty, to liſt them, 


and march to Rome with all Expedition. Theſe Letters 


were committed to the care of Titus a Crotonian, who 
was diſpatched at the ſame time with the Ambaſſadors, 


and ordered to deliver them ſafe to Cariline. But all 


theſe Plots and Contrivances being the Undertakings of 
raſh and inconfiderate Men, who never conſulted upon 
their Affairs but in their Cups, and in Company with 


Women, were ſoon unravellgd by Cicero, who with ex- 
e . | _ traordinaryF 
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taordinary Care and conſummate Prudence kept a con- 
fant Eye upon them; ' befides which he had his Emiſſa- 
ries in every Quarter of the City, who watched all their 
Motions, dogged them where-ever they went, and made 
1 Repoit to Him of all their Proceedings. He had 
moreover ſecret Conferences in the Night with Many of 
Thoſe who were thought to be engaged in the Conſpi- 
ncy, of whom he had made ſure, and by whom he was 
informed of all the Diſcourſes' which had paſſed betwixt 
Them and the Strangers. Upon this Information, he 
planted an Ambuſh in the Night-time, and ſecured the 
Crotonzan with all his Letters, the Ambaſſadors Them- 
ſelves being aſſiſtant to him, and in Correſpondence with 
him. By break. of Day he ſummoned the Senate into 
the Temple of Concord, where he read the Letters and 
xamined the Diſcoverers. . ans 8 
One of the Senators, named Junius Silanus, depoſed 
that Several had heard Cethegus ſay, that three Con- 
ul and four Prætors were to be maſſacred; Piſs 
iſo, a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, teſtified other Mat- 
ters of the like Nature; and Catus Sulpicius, one of the 
Pretors, being ſent to Cetbegus's Houle, found there a 
reat Quantity of Arrows, Arms, Swords and Daggers, 
Il newly furbiſhed : At length the Senate decreeing In- 
lemnity to the Crotonian, upon Diſcovery of the whole 
natter, Lentulus was convicted, abjured his Office, (for 
e was then Prætor) and put off his Robe edged with 
Parple in the Senate, changing it for another Garment © 
nore agreeable to his preſent Circumſtance: He there- 


pon, with the reſt of his Confederates preſent, was 


ommitted to the Prætors whoſe houſes were made uſe 
f for their Priſons. T 

As it grew late, and the People were all crowding 
botit the Gate, Cicero at laſt went out to them, and 
eclared publickly all that had been tranſacting. After 


hs of This the People, in honour to him, conducted him to 
upon he Houſe of one of his Friends, his Own being taken 
„ with Ie by the Women, who were then celebrating with ſe- 
et Rites the Feſtival of the Goddeſs, whom, the Ro- 
rdinary s call Bona, or the Good, the Greeks Cunæcta; ſor 


» 
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.. a Sacrifice was annually performed to her in the Con- 
ſul's Houſe, either by his Wife or Mother, in the Pre- 

ſence of the Veſtal Virgins. 3 | | 
Cicero * got to his Friend's Houſe, where a Few 
only were preſent, began to deliberate with Himſelf how 
he ought to deal with the Priſoners; the ſevereſt Pu- 
niſhment, and ſuch indeed as was fit ſor ſo great Crimes, 
he was afraid, and ſhy of executing, as well from the 
Clemency of his Nature, as alſo leſt he ſhould be 
thought to exerciſe his Authority too inſolently, and to 
treat too rudely Men of the Nobleſt Birth and moſt 
powerful Friendſhips in the City; and yet if he ſhould 
uſe them more mildly, he had a dreadful Proſpect of 
Danger from them, for there was no likelihood, if they 
ſuffered leſs than Death, they would be reconciled to 
Him, but rather adding new Rage to their former Wick- 
edneſs, break forth into all manner of Inſolence, whilſt - 
He Himſelf ſhould gain thereby the Repute of a cow- 
ardly and timoroùs Perſon, upon other Accounts not 
thought over-valiant by the Vulgar. . Whilſt Cicero 
was doubting what Courſe to take in theſe matters, a 
portentous Accident happened amongſt the Women as 
they were Sacrificing in his Houſe; for on the Altar 
where the Fire ſeemed wholly extinguiſhed, a great and 
bright Flame iſſued forth from the Aſhes of the burnt 
Wood, at which Others were afrighted ; but the holy 
_ Virgins called. to Terentia, Cirero's Wife, and bid her 
haſte to her Husband, and command him to execute 
what he had reſolved for the Good of his Country; for 
the Goddeſs had aſſured him that be ſhould effect what. 
he had deſigned, not only with great Safety, but with 
much Honour and Glory. Terentia therefore, as the 
was otherwiſe in her own Nature neither pitiful nor ti-. 
morous, but an ambitious Woman, (who, as C:cere. 
himſelf faith, wbuld rather thruſt herſelf into His Pub- 
lick Affairs, than communicate hex Domeſtick to Him) 
told him theſe things, and _incenſed. kint againſt; the 
x Crete the Same did alſo intus his Brother, 
and Publius Nigridins, one of his Companions in Philo- 
ſophy, 1 often made uſe ef in his greateſt and 


moſt weighty Affairs of State, The 
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The next Day, a Debate arifing in the Senate about 
the Puniſhment of theſe Men, Silanus being the firſt 


who was asked his Opinion, ſaid, I vas fit they ſhould be 


all ſent to * '11vs and there ſuffer the utmoſt Penalty; to 


Him All conſented in order till it came to Caius Ceſar, 


who was afterwards Dictator. He was then very young, 


and was juſt beginning to lay the Foundations of his fu- 
ture Advancement, directing all his Hopes and Politicks 
to thoſe Ends, by which he afterwards introduced a 


thorough Change in the Government, His Views and 
Deſigns were then known to Few. Cicero was the on] 


Perſon who ſuſpected him, but he took care to act ſo 


cautiouſly, as never to give him Proof ſufficient to con- 
vict him, tho' Many affirm he was within a Hair's 


Breadth, and that he eſcaped very narrowly. Others 
were of Opinion that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and 
neglected the Evidence againſt him, for fear of his 
Friends and Power ; for it was very evident to every 
Body, that theſe Friends would be rather a Means of 


Cæſar's Eſcape, than the detection of Cæſar's Guilt an 


occaſioñ of their Puniſhment : When therefore it came 
to Ceſar's Turn to give his Opinion, he ſtood up, and 


declared, that He was not for having the Conſpirators' 


put to Death, His Opinion wvas that their Eftates ſhould 
be confiſcated, and their Perſons confined. to ſuch Priſons 
as ſhould be appointed by the Conſul, till Catiline <vas 
intirely defeated. To this Sentence, being the moſt 
moderate, and He that deliver'd it a moſt powerful 
Speaker, Cicero Himſelf gave no. ſmall weight ; for he 
Rood up, and declared, that the firſt Part of Silanuss 
Advice, and the latter of Cæſar's ought to be followed. 


And all the Conſul's Friends judging he would be leſs 
expoſed to Reſentment and Calumnywif the Conſpirators 
were not put to Death, adhered to Cæſar; inſomuch 


that Si/anus himſelf retracted his Opinion, and . 
-himſelf by ſaying, that by the utmoſt Penalty be did nat 


mean Death but Impriſonment, - which 4vas the higheſt Pu- 
niſbment that could be inflited on a Senator, Ceſar hay- 


ing given His Sentence, Catulus Luctatius was the firſt 


| who contradicted it; Him Cato ſeconded, and in his 


Ee3 Oration 


/ 
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attending him with Silence, or in Order, but receiving 
„ f * * * as 


ee 


Oration caſt fuch a vehement Suſpicion upon Cæ ſar, and 
ſo filled the Senate with Anger and Reſolution, that a 
Decree was paſſed for the Execution of the Conſpirators; 
but Cæ ſar oppoſed the Confiſcation of their Goods, main- 
taining, that it was not fit that They who bad rejected 
"the mildeſt part of his Sentence, ſhould make uſe of the ſe- 
vereſt. When he perceived that he was herein oppoſed 
by the Majority of the Senate he appealed to the Tri- 
bunes, but when they refuſed to interfere, Cicero Him- 
ſelf acquieſced, and remitted that Part of the Sentence. 
After This Cicero went at. the Head of the Senate to the 
ſeveral Places where the Priſoners were detained ; for 
they were not All confined in one Priſon, but lay diſ- 
perſed, every Prætor having One of them in his Cuſto- 
dy. He went firſt to Lentulus, becauſe He was confined 
in a Houſe on Mount Palatine, and conducting him along 
the Holy Way, carried him croſs the Forum. He was 
attended by the principal Men in the City, who ſerved 


.as his Body Guard, and a Crowd of People who followed 


in profound Silence, trembling with Horror at what w 

executing. The young Men eſpecially regarded this 
Ceremony with Fear and Surpriſe, -as if they were to be 
Initiated in ſome ſacred Myfteries of Government by 
the Authority of the Senate_for the Safety of their 
Country. | ; | 

When he had croſſed the Forum, and was come to 
the Priſon, he delivergd Lentulus to the Officer, and 
commanded him-to Execute him. He conducted Cethe- 
gus thither in the ſame mannes, and after Him the reft, 


cauſing them all to be executed in the Priſon, In his | 
Return from thence he ſaw ſeveral of their Accom plices 


in the Forum ſtanding together in Companies, ignorant 
of what was done, but expecting Night, as if the Men 
were ſtill alive, ad in a poſſibility of being reſcued ; 
but he called out to them in a loud Voice, and ſaid, 
Wey did live; an Expreſſion which the Romans, to avoid 
unlucky inauſpicious Words, make uſe of to fignify 
"They are dead. It was now Evening when he returned 
from the Forum to his own Houſe, the Citizens no longer 


him 
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him as he paſſed, with Acclamations and Applauſes, 


ſaluted him, Saviour and Second Founder of bis Coun- 


W | 


A bright Light ſhone through the Streets from the 
Lamps and Torches ſet up at the Doors, and the Women 


illuminated the Tops of their Houſes, to honour Cicero, 
and behold him returning home with a ſplendid Train of 


the moſt principal Citizens; amongſt whom were ſeveral 


who had managed great Wars, obtained Triumphs, and 
added to the Poſſeſſions of the Roman Empire, both at 


Sea and Land. Theſe, as they paſſed along with him, 


acknowledged to one another, that though the Roman 
People were indebted to ſeverel Officers and Commanders 
of that Age, for Riches, Spoils, and Power; yet to 
Cicero alone they owed the Safety and Security of all 


Theſe, for delivering them from ſo great and imminent 
2 Danger; for though it might ſeem no wonderful thing 
to prevent the Deſign, and puniſh the Conſpirators, yet 


to defeat the greateſt of all Conſpiracies with ſo little 


Damage, Trouble and Commotion, was very extraordi- 
nary; for Many of thoſe who had run in to Catiline, as 
ſoon as they heard the Fate of Lentulus and Cerhegus, 
left ai.d forſook him, and He Himſelf with his remain- 


ing Forces joining Battle with Antonius, was deſtroyed 


with his whole Army. | | 
And yet there were Some who were very ready both 
to ſpeak and do Ill to Cicero for theſe things, and they 
had for their Leaders ſome of the Magiſtrates of the 
enſuing Year, as Ceſar one of the Prætors, and Metel- 
lu, and Beſtia the Tribunes; theſe entring upon their 
Office ſome few Days before Crcero's Conſulate expired, 


- would not permit him to make his Oration to the People; 
but throwing the Forms before the Roffra, hindered his 
| ſpeaking, commanding him, if he pleaſed, only to abjure 


His Office, and deſcend. Cicero accepted of the Condi- 
tion, and prepared in Appearance to take the uſual Oath. 


When he found the whole Court in a profound Silence 


he took his Oath, not the cuſtomary one, but an Oath 
new and unuſual, and ſuch a One as He only was quali- 
fied to take, for he ſwore that he bad ſaved bis Country, 

3 | „ | and 
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and preſerved the Gonrernment, and all the People took 
the very ſame Oath after him | Th 
Ce ſar and the Tribunes being the more exaſperated by 
_ theſe things, endeavoured to create him further trouble, 
and therefore a Law was propoſed for the calling Pompey 
home with his Army to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of Cicero; 
but it was a very lucky thing to Cicero, and the whole 
Commonwealth, that Cato was at that time one of the 
Tribunes, for He being of an equal Power with the reft, 
and of greater eſteem, oppoſing their Deſigns, both eaſily 
defeated all other Projects, and in an Oration to the 
People ſo highly extolled Crcero's Conſulate, chat the 
greateſt Honours were decreed him, and He publick ly 
declared the Father of his Country, which Title he then 
firſt obtained, when Cato ſo ſtiled him in his Oration to 
the People, ' pie $6 14 
At this time therefore his Authority was very great 
in the City; but he created himſelf much Envy, and 
offended very many, not by any evil Action, but be- 
cauſe he was always praiſing and magnifying Himſelf; 
for neither Senate, nor Aſſembly of the People, nor 
Court of Judicature could meet, in which he was not 
heard to boaſt cf Catiline and Lentulus; beſides, he ſo 
filled his Books and Writings with his own Encomiums, 
that he render'd a tile, in itſelf moſt pleaſant and de - 
lightful, nauſeous and irkſonf to his Readers; this un- 
_ grateful Humour, like a Diſeaſe, always cleaving to 
him: Nevertheleſs, tho' he Was intemperately fond of 
his own Praiſe, yet he- was very free from envying 
Others, and moft liberally profuſe in commending both 
the Ancients and his Cotemporaries, as is to be under- 
Rood by his Writings 3 and many of thoſe Sayings are 
fill recorded, as That concerning Ariſtotle, that be ⁊uas 
a River of flowing Gold; of Plato's Dialogues, that if 
Jupiter were to * be would di wag 'as He did; 


Theophraſius he was wont to call bis peculiar Delight, and 
being asked which of_Demeſtbenes's Orations he liked 
beſt, he anſwered be longeſt, LE et Aer gd * 

And yet ſome affected Imitators of Demoſthenes, have 
complained of a Paſlage in oge of Cicera's familiar . | 
| | CR tles, 
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files, wherein he ſaith, that Demoſthenes ſometimes nodded 
in his Orations ; but they are forgetful of the many and 
fingular Encomiums he frequently gives him, and the Ho- 
nour he did him, when he named the moſt Elaborate of 
all his Orations, Thoſe he wrote againſt Antony, Philippicks. 
Arid as for the Eminent Men of his own Time, either 
for Eloquence or Philoſophy; there was not One of 


them whom he did not, by Writing or Speaking in ho- 
nour of them, render more illuſtrious. He obtained of 


Ceſar when in Power, the Roman Freedom for Cratippus 
the Peripatetick, and got the Court of Areopagus by 
publick Decree to requeſt his Stay at Athens for the In- 
ſtruction of their Youth, and as the Ornament of their 
City. ' There are Epiſtles extant from Cicero to Herodes, 
and Others to his Son, in which he requires them to 
—_ Philoſophy of Cratippus. We have another 

Fhis Letters, wherein he blames Gorgias the Rhetori- 
cian for ſeducing his Son' to Luxury and Drinking, and 
therefore forbids him his Company; which Letter, with 


Another to Pelops the Byzantine, are the only Two of 
his Greek Epiſtles, which ſeem to be written in Anger. 


In the Firſt he juſtly reflects on Gorgras, if he were 
what he was thought to be, a diſſolute and incorrigible 
Perſon; but in the Other, he meanly expoſtulates and 
complains with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him a 


| Decree of certain Honours from the Byzantines ; but 


theſe things are to be charged upon his Ambition, and 

the warmth and vehemency of his Speaking, which 

often made him negle& Decorum. | 
When Numatius, who had eſcaped Judgment by Cice- 


ro's Defence, proſecuted his Friend Sabinus, it is ſaid 


that Cicero fell ſo foul upon him in his Anger, that he 
told him: Numatius, thou evert not acquitted for thy own 
fake, but becauſe I ſo overſhadowed the Light, that the 
Court could not perceive thy Guilt : When from the Roftra 
he had made Encomiums of Craſſus with good Applauſe, 
and vyjthin a few Days after had again as publickly re- 


proached him, Craſſus called to him and ſaid, Didi net 


Tou thyſelf in this Place lately commend me? No, ſaid . 


Cicero, J only exerciſed my Talent in declaiming upon a bad 
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Subject. At another time Craſſus ſaid, that none of the 
Craſſi lived above threeſcore Years, but afterwards affirm- 
ing the quite contrary, and ſaying, What was in my 
Head when I ſaid ſo Cicero replied, Thou knoweſt the 
Romans were glad to bear it, and therefore thou: ſaidſt it 
to cubeedle the People. When Craſſus ſaid, that he was 
pleaſed with the Stoicks, becauſe they aſſert, that the 
good Man is always rich; Nay, ratber, x ſaid he, becauſe 
they aſfirm all Things belong to the Wiſe; for Craſſus's 
Covetouſneſs was very notorious. One of | Grafſus's 
Sons was generally thought very like a certain Perſon 
called Axius, and indeed ſo like, that his Mother was 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected on his Account: This Youth one 
Day made an Oration with good Applauſe in the Se- 
nate; Cicero being asked what he thought of it, an- 
ſwered in a Greek Clinch, "AZ:@* Kgde en, worthy of 
Craſſus. Craſſus being. to go into Syria, reſolved to leave. 
Cicero rather his Friend than his Enemy, and therefore 
one Day kindly ſaluting him, told him he would come 
and ſup with him, which the Other as courteouſly re- 
ceived.- Within a few Days after, ſome of Cicero's Ac- 
quaintance, interceding for Vatinius, told him be vas 
impatient to be reconciled to bim, and be reſtored to his 
Friendſhip, for they had been at Vartance; What, ſaid 
he, and <vill Vatinius ikewwiſe come and ſup with me? 
Thus he uſed Crafſus.. _ OR 
_  Patjnius had a Scrophulous Humour, which raiſed 
Jwellings in his Neck, One Day as he was pleading 
very floridly, See, ſaid Cicero, wwhat a Swollen Orator 
ve bave ! A little while after Cicero heard that Yatinius - 
was dead, but it proving to, be a falſe Report, May 
Death, ſaid he, be. His Lot, ⁊ubo ly'd ſo abominably. 
When Cæſar attempted a Law for the Diviſion of the 
Lands in Campania amongſf the Soldiers, Many of the 
Senate oppoſed it, amongſt the reſt Lucius Gellius, one 
of the oldeſt Men of that order, was more -outrageous 
againſt it than Any, and ſaid, it ſhould never paſs whilſt 
He lived: Let us wait then, ſaid Cicero, for Gellius does 
not require a long Day. There was then at Rome a Per- 
ſon called O&awius, who was repro for being an 
| | African: 
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African: One Day as Cicero was pleading, it came in 
this Man's Head to ſay he could not hear him; That is 
ſtrange, ſaid Cicero, for thy Ear is bored, When Metel- 
lus Nepos told him, that be had deſtroyed more as an Ei- 
dence, than be bad ſaved as an Advocate; I confeſs it, 
ſaid Cicero, for I have much more Truth than Elaquence. 
To a young Man accuſed of giving a poiſoned Cake to 
| his Father, and confidently. threatning that he would 
beſpatter Cicero with his Reproaches, he ſaid, I bad 
much rather baue Thoſe than your Cake, Publius Seſtus 
having, amongſt Others, retained Cicero as his Advocate 
in a certain Cauſe, and yet deſirous to talk all for Him- 
ſelf, and allow no body to ſpeak for him, when he was 
ready to be acquitted by the Judges, and the Ballots were 
paſſing, Cicero called to him, and ſaid, Seſtus, make the 
beft Uſe of thy Time To-day, for To-morrow thou wilt be 
but a private Perſon. 'There was one Publius Cotta, who 
affected to paſs upon the World for a great Lawyer, tho? 
he was very ignorant, and unlearned : Cicero had Occa- 
ſion to make uſe of his Teſtimony in ſome Cauſe wherein 
he was concerned, and when Cotta declared that he knew 
nothing of what they asked bim; Perhaps thou thinkeſt, ſaid 
Cicero, that we are queſtioning thee about a Point in Laws 
Metellus Nepos, in ſome Diſpute. betwixt Him and Ci- 
cero, often asked him, v0 is thy Father, Cicero? to 
which he replied, Thy Mother has made it more difficult 
for Thee to anſwer that Queſtion than Me. For the Mo- 
ther of Metellus was not a Woman of the beſt Reputa- 
tion. This Metellus was a Man of a very unſettled Tem- 
per, for whilſt he was Tribune of the People he quitted 
the Office very abruptly, and fled to Pompey in Syria, 
and as ſoon as he got thither he more abruptly returned 
back to Rome, When his Preceptor Ph:lager died, he 
cauſed him to be buried with much Pomp, and placed a 
Crow in Marble over his Monument: In Thts, ſaid Ci- 
cero, thou haſt done wiſely, for thy Tutor bas taught thee 
bow to fly, better than to ſpeak. Li 
When Marcus Appius, in his Preamble to a Plea, had 
ſaid, that his Friend bad deſired him to employ all bis In- 
dufiry, Eloguence, and Fidelity in that Cauſe ; Gor 25 | 
Ys wered, 
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ſwered, Then thou haſt" been very hard to thy Friend, in 
not performing one of thoſe Things be has defired of thee, 
To uſe this bitter Rallery againſt Oppoſites and Antago- 
niſts in pleading ſeems allowable Rhetorick at a Bar; 
but to fall upon every Body, only to move Laughter, 
This created him great Hatred: A few of which Paſſages 
J ſhall relate. Marcus Aguilius had two Sons-in-law, 
who were Both in Exile, whereupon Cicerd called him 
Adraſtus: Lucius Colla, an intemperate Lover of Wine, 
was Cenſor when Cicero pretended to the Conſulſhip; 
Cicero being dry at the Election, his Friends ſtood round 
about him whilſt he was drinking, Tou have Reaſon to 
be afraid, ſays Cicero, left the Cenſor ſhauld bz angry that 
T drink Water, Meeting Yocontus one Day with his three 
very ugly Daughters, he cry'd out, PLES - 


"This Man bas ſown Bis Seed, 
' Without Apollo's Leave or Aid. 


When Marcus Gellivs, who was reputed the Son of a 
Slave, had read ſeveral Letters in the Senate, with a very 
ſhrill and loud Voice, Do not wonder at i, ſaid Cicero, 
for he comes of Thoſe who have been publick Criers. When 
Fauſtus Sylla, the Son of Sylla the Diffator, who had 
during his DiQatorſhip by publick Bills proſcribed and 
condemned ſeveral Citizens; had ſo far waſted his Eſtate, 
affd got into Debt, that he was forced to publiſh his 
Bills of Sale, Crcero told him, That be liked theſe Bills 
much better than. bis Fathers, By theſe things he be- 
came very odious to Many: And this-encouraged Clodius 
and his FaQtion to form their Schemes againſt him, upon 
the following Occaf ion. | 
Clodius was ofa Noble Family, in the Flower of his 
Youth, and of a bold and reſolute Humour 3 Being de- 
ſperately in Love with Pompeia, Cæſar s Wife, he got 
privately into his Houſe in the Habit and Dreſs of a Min- 
tre], whilſt the Women were offering that Sacrifice in 
 Cſar's Houſe, which is neither to be heard nor ſeen by 
Men, and where no Man is ſuffered to be preſent ;- but 
Clodius, who was then too young to have a Beard, hoped 
TEE to 


quired his Name; ; thus being neceſſitated to ſpeak, he 


naged the Deſign by one Tullus, a Friend and Intimate of 
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to get to Pompeia among the Women without being taken 
Notice of, but entring that great Hauſe by Night he was 
loſt in the Paſſages, where Aurelia, one of Ceſar's Mo- 
ther's Women, ſpying him wandring up and down, in- 


told her he was ſeeking for one of Pompeia's Maids, by 
Name Aura ; ſhe perceiving it not to be a Woman's 
Vaice mhrieked out, and called in the Women, who pre- 
ſently ſhutting up the Gates, and ſearching every Place, 
at length found Clodius in the Chamber of that Maid 
with whom he came in: This Matter being. noiſed 
abroad, Ceſar put away his Wife Pompeia, and Clodins 
was proſecuted for profaning the holy Rites, 

Cicero was at this Time his particular Friend, for he 
had been uſeful to him in the Conſpiracy of Catiline, as 
one of his moſt forward Aſſiſtants and Body Guards. 

Clodias putting the Streſs of his Defence upon this 
Point, that he was not then at Rome, but afar off in the 
Cauntry, Cicero teſtified that he came to his Houſe that 
very Day, and diſcourſed with him upon ſeveral Matters; 
which thing was indeed true, although Cicero was thought 
to teſtify it, not ſo much for the Truth's ſake, as to pre- 
ſerve his Quiet with Terentia his Wife, for the hated 
Clodius mortally. upon the Score of his Siſter Cladia. She 
knew Cladia had it in her Head to marry Cicero, and ma- 


Cicero's in. his greateſt Affairs: And Cicero himſelf, by 
frequently viſiting and paying his Court to Cladia ASA 
Neighbour, had given Terentia Ground to ſuſpect him. 
Beſides, Terentia was naturally a Woman of à crabbed 
qver- bearing Temper, and had moreover an Aſcendant 
over her Husband, ſo that the, ſpirited him up. againſt 
Clodius, and forced him to te 


at Credit and Reputation 
in the City appeared like wiſe a Nainſt him, charging him 
wich Perjury, Forgery, Corruption, and the ſeducing | 
and deflowering of Women. 
Lucullus proved, by Two of his Maid-$ervants, that 
he had lain with his youngeſt Siſter, when ſhe was His 
Wife; 1 it was ** FOES! ** had 1 
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verſed with his two other Siſters in the ſame criminal 
Manner. One of Theſe was Terentia, whom Martius 


Rex, and the Other Clodia, whom Metellus Celer had 
married. The Laſt of theſe was called Quadrantula, be- 
cauſe one of her Lovers had deceived her with a Purſe of 
ſmall Braſs Money inſtead of Silver, the ſmalleſt Braſs 
Coin being called a Quadrant. Upon this Sifter's Ac- 
count Clodius was principally 'defamed. Notwithſtanding 
all This, when the common People appeared in Tu- 
mults againſt the Accuſers and Proſecutors of Clodius, 


the Judges were ſo affrighted, that a Guard was placed 
about them for their Defence, and many of them gave 
- In their Opinions upon Scrolls, wherein the Letters 


were jumbled and confounded ; Notwithſtanding which 


| He was abſolved by a Majority, who lay under a Suſpi- 
cCion of Bribery, For this Reaſon Catulus meeting the 


Judges as they were coming out of Court, told them, 
ou did well in requiring a Guard for your Safety, for 
fear your Money ſhould hawe been taken from you; and 
when Clodius upbraided Cicero, that the Judges did not 
believe His Teſtimony ;' Tes, ſaid he, five and twenty of 
them believed Me, for: fo*many have condemned You z. but 
the other Thirty refuſed to believe You, for they would not 
abſolve you till they had received your Money, As for 
Cæſar, tho" he was eited to give in his Teſtimony, yet 
he refuſed to be an Evidence againſt Clodius, and without 
charging: his Wife with Adultery he put her away, be- 


cauſe he ſaid, it was fit that Czſar's Bed ſhould not be 


only free of the evil Fact, but of the Fame too, 


* Clodius having eſcaped this Danger, and got to be 
choſen one of the Tribunes of the People, immediately + 


attacked Cicero, heaping up all Matters, andinciting all 
Perſons againſt him. The common People he wheedled 


with Popular Laws; to egth*of the. Conſuls he decreed 


large Provinces, to Piſa Macedonia, and to Gabinius 
Syria : He muſtered together a Rabble of indigent Per- 
ſons to ſerve his Deſign, and had always armed Slaves 
about him; of the three Men then in greateſt Power, 
Craſſus was Ciceros open Enemy, Pompey indifferently 
careſſed Both, and Ceſar was going with an Army into 
Gaαν. i N 


Cicers 
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Cicero applies himſelf to Him, tho” he knew he was 
none of his. firm Friends, but that on the contrary he 


had looked on him with an evil Eye ever ſince the Con- 


ſpiracy of Catiline ; notwithſtanding which he defired of 
him the Honour of being his Lieutenant, Ceſar ac- 
cepted the Propofal with great Joy, and Clodius perceiving. 
that this was a way for him to, be out of his Reach 
during the Year of his Tribuneſhip, pretended to be in- 
clinable to a Reconcilement, laying all the Blame upon 
Terentia, as the ſole Cauſe of Ciceros Animolity towards 
him, 1 at the ſame time very honourably of Him; 
and if at any time a hard Expreſſion dropt from him, 


when he mentioned him, it was ſuch as became one 


Friend when he was complaining of, or expoſtulating with 
Another. By this Behaviour he ſo wrought upon 
Cicero, that he thought himſelf ſecure, and returning 
his Commiſſion to Cæſar, he betook himſelf again to 
the Affairs of the Publick. - Ceſar being exaſperated at 
this Proceeding animated Clodius againſt him, and made 
way gt and indifferent towards him. At the ſame. 
time he declared in a Publick Aſſembly of the People 

that Cicero bad broke through the Rules of Probity and 
Juftice, and violated all the Laws both human and di- 


vine, in putting Lentulus and Cetbegus to Death, without 
any legal Proceedings againſt them. ; b 


And This indeed was the Crime charged upon we of 


which Cicero ftanding accuſed, he changed his Habit, and j 
a ſordid and untrimmed Dreſs went about and ſupplicate 
the People; but Clodius always met him in every Corner, 
having a pack of abuſive and daring Fellows about him, 
who, with Inſolence publickly derided his Dreſs and change 
of Habit, and would often by throwing Dirt and Stones 
at him interrupt his Supplications to the People. Not- 
i ing This, almoſt the whole Equeſtrian Order 


changed heir Habits with him, and no leſs than twenty 


thouſand young Gentlemen followed him untrimmed, and 
ſupplicating with him to the People on his behalf; after- 
wards the Senate met to paſs a Decree that the People 
ſhould change their Habit as in time of publick Sorrow: 


— 
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But the Conſuls oppoſing it, and Clodius with armed Men 


beſetting the Senate-houſe, many of the Senators ran out 


ſhrieking, and rending their Habits, as in the utmoſt 
Conſternation. e i n 

This lamentable Spectacle had not the leaſt Effect upon 
Clodius's Bravoes, who were equally inſenſible of Shame 
and Compaſſion; for it was determined that either Cicero 


muſt become a voluntary Exile, or decide it Sword in 


hand with Clodius. In this Extremity he implored the 
Succour of Pompey ;. but he had withdrawn himſelf on 


purpoſe, and was retired to his Country-ſeat near Mount 
Alba. Cicero at firſt ſent his Son- in- lw Piſo to him, to 


conjure him to haſten to his Aſſiſtance; and at laſt went 
Himſelf, Pompey being informed of his Arrival, had not 


the Face to ſee him; for he had a great Reverence for 
that Man, who had contended in ſo many Quarrels for 
him, and had directed ſo much of his Policy for his Ad- 
vantage; but being Cæſar s Son- in- lw, at His Inſtance 
he overlooked all former Services, and flipping out at a 
back Door avoided an Interview. Thus being forſaken by 
Pompey, and left alone to himſelf, he fled to the Conſuls. 
Galbinus was always ſurly to him, but Piſo treated him 


more civilly, defiring him Eto yield and give place for a 
while to the Fury of Clodius, and to expect the Change 


of Times, and to be once more a Saviour to his Coun- 


try, which was now flung Into new Commotions and 


Dangers on his Account. mY N 
Cicero receiving this Anſwer, conſulted with his Friends: 
Lucullus adviſed him to ſtay, as being ſure to prevail at 
laſt: Others to fly, becauſe the People would foon de- 
fire him again, when they ſhould“ have enough of the 
Rage and Madneſs of Clodius. Cicero approved of this 
laſt Expedient, and taking a Statue of Minerva, which 
had been long ſet up in his Houſe, and worſhipped with 
ſingular Devotion, he carried it to the Capitol, where 
he Dedicated it with this Inſcription, To Minerva the 
Patroneſs of Rome. And receiving a ſafe Convoy from 
his Friends, about the _ middle of the Night he left the 
City, and went on foot through Lucania, intending — 
* $f q=4 + + Tea! 
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reach Sicily, But as ſoon as it was publickly known that 
he was fled, Clodius procured of the People a Decree of 
Exile, and by Bill interdicted him Fire and Water, pro- 
hibiting any within five hundred Miles of Traly to receive 
him into their Houſes, But all Mankind had conceived 
ſo: high a Reverence and Eſteem for Cicero, that in ſpite 
of this Decree, the People received him with all poſſible 
Demonſtrations of Friendſhip and Reſpect, and accom- 
panied him with the utmoſt Pomp and Ceremony in his 
Paſſage. Only at Hipponium a City of Lucania, now 
called Vibo, one Vibius a Sicilian by birth, who amongſt 
many other Effects of Ciceros Friendſhip, had been made 
Surveyor of the Works when he was Conſul, would not 
indeed receive him into his Houſe, yet ſent him word, 
he would appoint a Place in the Country for his Recep - 
tion. And C. Virginius the Prætor of Sicily, who made 
uſe of Cicero in his greateſt Neceſſities, wrote to him to 
forbear coming into Sicily. Cicero provoked at this In- 
gratitude, went directly to Brunduſium, where he em- 
barked for Dyrrachium. At firſt the Wind was favour- 
able, but by that time he was got out to Sea it turned 
about; and drove him back to Port, He embarked again 
the firſt time the Wind preſented, and arrived at Dyrra- 
chium. It is reported that at his landing an Earthquake 
was felt, and that the Waters retired with an unuſual Ebb 
to the Sea-ward, from whence the Soothſayers conjec- 
tured his Exile would not be long ; for thoſe things were 
Prognoſticks of Change. Whilſt he continued at Dyrra- 
chium multitudes of People waited on him with great De- 
monſtrations of Eſteem and Affection, and all the Cities 
of Greece contended Who ſhould honour him moſt; not- 
withſtanding which he continued diſheartned and diſcon- 
ſolate, like an unfortunate Lover, often caſting a Look 
back upon Italy; and indeed he was become more mortified 
and dejected by his Misfortunes, than could have been 
expected from a Man of Letters, and one nurtured in the 
Schools of Philoſophy. However he had often deſired 
his Friends not to call him Orator, but Philoſopher, be- 
cauſe he had made Ed 3 and had _ 
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uſed Rhetorick as an Inſtrument of Governing the com- 
monwea lth, when there was Neceſſity for it. | 

But the deſire of Glory has great power in blotting 
the Tinctures of Philoſophy out of the Souls of Men, 
and of imprinting the Paſſions of the Vulgar by Cuftom 
and Converſation in the Minds of Thoſe who govern 
them; unleſs the Politician be very careful ſo to engage 
in publick Affairs, as to intereſt himſelf only in the Af- 
fairs Themſelves, and not in the Paſllons that are at. 
quent to them. 

Clodius having thus defects away Cicero, fell to b | 
his Villas, and afterwards his City Houſe, and built-in 
the Place of it a Temple to Liberty; at the ſame time he 

put up his Goods to Auction, of which Proclamation 
was made daily, but no body came to buy them. 

By theſe things he became formidable to the chĩefeſt 
Citizens, and having got together a Body of the Com- 
| monalty, let looſe to all manner of inſolence and licen- 

tiouſneſs, he fell foul upon Pompey, inveighing againſt 
| ſeveral things done by Him in the Wars. per- 
ceiving the ill Effect This hag upon the Minds of the 
People, began to blame himſelf for having abandoned 
Cicero, ſo that uniting his Friengs Intereſts with his Own, 
he did all he could to get him recalled. ' At the fame 
time Clodius did all he could to oppoſe it, but the Senate 
paſſed a Vote, that no public; Matter ſhould be decreed 
or aQed; till Cicero was reſtored: The Year following 
Lentulus being Conful, the Commotions grew ſo high upon 
this Matter, that ſome of the Tribunes were wounded inn 
the common Hall, and zintus, Cicero s Brother, was 
left as dead, amongſt the flain, Upofi'This the People » 
began to change their Opinion, and Ain Milo,” one of 
ttueir Tribunes, was the Firſt whochad the Courage to 
| | haleClodias by force unto Judgment. Many of the com- 
| mon People and of the neighbouring Cities joining with 
Pompey, he went with them, and drove Clodius out of 
q | the Common Hall, and formoned in their People to paſs 
| their Vote, who it is ſaid never paſſed any Suffrage more 
| - unanimoully than This ; cbs Senkar able Joining with whe 
Sq ; Þ eople 
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had paſſed in the time of Clodius: Clodius calling him in 


to Law, and therefore nothing was valid that was done 


poſed Cicero, not that he commended Clodius, but rather 
Acts, among which alſo was the Commiſſion for His 
more referved Friendſhip betwixt them. After This 


mitted the regulating of This, and ſuch other Trials to 


Night, and encompaſſed the outward part of the Forune 
wich Soldiers, Milo fearing ＋ Cicero being — 
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People, ſent Letters of Thanks to thoſe Cities, which 
Had received Cicero with reſpect in his Exile, and decreed, 
that his Houſe and Villas which Clodius had deſtroyed 
ſhould be rebuilt at the publick Charge. K 
Thus Cicero returned Sixteen Months after his Exile, 
and the Cities were ſo glad, and ſo zealous to meet him, 
that what Cicero boaſted of afterwards, viz. That Italy 
had brought him upon ber Shoulders bome to Rome, was ra- 
ther leſs than the Truth: And Craſſus Himſelf, who had 
been his Enemy before his Exile, went then voluntarily to 
meet him, and was reconciled, to pleaſe his Son Publius, 
as he ſaid, who was a great Admirer of Cicero, 
Cicero had not been long at Rome, when taking the Op- 
portunity of Cladius's Abſence, he went with a great Com- 
pay to the Capitol, and there tore and defaced the Tribu- 
nitian Tables, in which were recorded all the Acts that 


queſtion for this, Cicero anſwered, that He being of the 
Patrician Order, bad obtained the Office of Tribune contrary 


Gy Him. Cato was diſpleaſed at this Proceeding, and op- 


diſapproved of his whole Adminiftration ; yet he con- 
tended it was an irregular and violent Courſe, for the 
Senate to Vote the aboliſhing of ſo many Decrees and 


Government at Cyprus and Byzantium, | 
This occaſioned a Breach betwixt Cato and Ciceros, 
which tho” it came not to open Enmity, yet it made a 


Milo killed Clodius, and being arraigned for the Murder, 
he choſe Cicero for his Advocate. The Senate fearing 
leſt the queſtioning of ſo eminent and high-ſpirited a Ci- 
tizen as Milo, might diſturb the Peace of the City, com- 


Pompey, to preſide for the Security of the City, and of 
the Courts of Juſtice.” Pompey therefore went in the 
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ſuch an unuſual Sight ſhould manage his. Cauſe ill, per- 
ſuaded him to come in his Chair into the Forum, and 
there to repoſe hiraſelf till the Judges were ſet, and the 
Court filled. For Cicero was not only timorous in Arma, 
but began his Pleadings alſo with Fear, and ſcarce left 
trembling and ſhaking in ſome Cauſes in the height and 
middle of his Oration. Being to defend Zucras Murena 
againſt the Proſecution of Cato, and endeavouring to out- 
do Hortenfius, who had made his Plea with — 
plauſe, he took. ſo little Reſt the preceding Night, and 
was ſo diſorder d with much Thought and over- watching, 
that he fell far ſhort of his Antagoniſt. The Day there- 
Fore he was to plead for Milo, when he came into the 
Court, and upon getting out of bis Chair beheld Pompey 
placed above as in a Camp, and Arms ſhining round about 
the Forum, he was ſo:confoundedy that he could hardly 
begin his Speech for the trembling of his Body, and he- 
ſitance of his Tongue: But Milo appeared at the Trial 
briſl and confident, diſdaining either to let his Hair grow, 
or to put on the mourning Habit, as was cuſtomary on 
duch Occaſions; and it is thought that this Confidence 
of His was the principal Cauſe of his Condemnation: 
And yet this Timidity of Cicero was rather attributed 
to his Concern for his Chents thanchimſelf. He was after- 
wards made one of thoſe Prieſts whom the Romans call 
Avugurs, inthe Room of Craſſus the younger, dead in 
Parthia ; and having by Lot obtained the Province of 
Cilicia, he ſet ſail thither with twelve theuſand Foot, 
and two thouſand fix hundred Horſe; he had orders alſo 
to reduce Cappadocia to the Obedience of Artebarzanes » 
their King, which Settlement he very happily effeQed 
. Without Arms; and perceiving the Glicians, by the great 
[Loſs the Romans had ſuffered in Partida, and the Com- 
motions in Syria, grown inſolent ; he reduced them into 
good Temper, by a gentle Government. He received 
no Preſents, tho' ſent him by Kings: He remitted to the 
Province the chafye of Publick Suppers: but entertained 
daily at his own Houſe the ingenious and accompliſhed 


Men of the ** not Sumptucuſly, bur Liberal- 
y. 
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iy. His Houſe had no Porter, nor was he ſeen in Bed by 
any Man; but early in the Morning ſtanding or walking 
* — his Door, he courteouſly received Thoſe who viſited 
He never commanded any to be beaten with Rods, nor 
to have their Garments rent: He never gave contumelious 
Language in bis Anger, nor inflicted Puniſhment with 
Reproach, When he found any of the Publick Monies 
purloined, he enriched the Cities with it; and Thoſe 
ho voluntarily made Reſtitution, without any further 
Puniſhment, he preſerved intire in their Reputation, He 
made a little Effort of War, and drove out the Thieves 
which infeſted Mount Amanus, for which he was ſaluted 
dy his Army Imperator. To Cœlius the Orator, who 
- defired him to ſend him ſome Panthers from Cilicia, to 
de expoſed in a Shew he was to exhibit at Rome, Cirero, 
to magnify his Actions, wrote in Anſwer, That there 
were no Panthers in Cilicia, for they were all fled to Caria 
in Anger, that in ſo general a Peace They ſhould be left the 
anly Subjects of bis Arms. | =P 
In his Return from his Province, he touched firſt at 
Rhodes, and afterwards at Athens, where he made an 
agreeable Stay, and was viſited by all Thoſe who were 
moſt celebrated for their Learning and Knowledge, and 


renewed his Acquaintance with his old Friends and Fel- 


lo - Students. From thence, after having been highly 
honoured by them, and received the ſtrongeſt Tokens 


of Friendſhip and Eſteem, which Greece could manifeſt 


for him, he returned to Rome, where he found every 
thing in a ferment, and. the State ſwoln with Sedition, 
which muſt neceſſarily end in a Civil War, When the 
Senate would have decreed him a Triumph, he told them, 


be bad rather, ſo Differences wvere accommodated, follow 


the Triumphant Chariot of Cæſar. In private he gave 
Advice to Both, writing many things to Cæſar, and in- 


treating ſeveral of Pompey ; mollifying, perſuading, and 


exhorting each of them: But when Matters became in- 
- curable, and Cæſar was approaching Rome, Pompey durſt 
not abide it, but with many honeſt Citizens left the City: 
Cicero avoided the Flight, and ſeemed to adhere to Cæſa 


r, 
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tho' it is very evident he was in his Thoughts much di- 
vided, and wavered betwixt both; for thus he writes in 
his Epiſtles: To ⁊ubich fide ſhould I turn? Pompey's 
Cauſe is more juſt and honourable, but Cæſar has managed 
his Affairs better, and is more able to ſecure himſelf and 
bis Friends: ſo that I know Whom I ſhould fly, but not 
Whom T ſhould fly to. But when Trebatius, one of Cæſar s 


Friends, by Letter fignified to him, that Ceſar thought 


it was his Intereſt to ſecure. himſelf. on His ſide, and to 
make him Partaker of His Hopes ; but if his Age would 
not permit it he might retire into Greece, and there abide 
and enjoy his Quiet, remote from either Party; Cicero 
being affronted at Cæſar for not writing to him Himſelf, 
anſwered in Anger, that be would do nothing now un- 
evorthy of his former Conduct and Behawtour. in the G 
vernment. This is what we find in his Epiſtles, -- By 
as ſoon as Cæſar was gone into Spain, he immediately 
took Shipping to go to Pompey 3 and was very acceptable 
to All but Cato, who reproved him in private for joining 
himſelf to Pompey : For myſelf, ſaid he; it would nat 
| have been juſt or boneſt for Me to have forſaken that part 


75 the Commonwealth which I eſpouſed from the Beginning; 


t you might have been more uſeful. to your Friends and 
Country, if remaining Neuter, You bad attended and been 
ern'd by the Event, and not wvithout Reaſon or Neceſſity 
- have 7 yourſelf an Enemy to Cæſar, and partook in 
tbeſe Dangers when you bad no Call. N 
This Diſcourſe cauſed Cicero to change his Sentiments, 
eſpecially when he found Pompey made no uſe of him in 
any thing of Momegt and Importance. It is true, no bo- 
dy was to be blamed for That but Himſelf, for he made 
no ſcruple of profeſſing that he repented of his coming, 
and derided Pompey's Preparationsz- btaming his Counſels, 
and not ſparing his Aſſociates, but ſcoffing at, and ridi- 
culing them upon all Occoſions. All this while he was 


uneaſy in his own Mind, and would walk whole Days to- 


gether up and down the Camp with a ſorrowful dejected 
Countenance; and yet at every turn he would have his 
Jeſt, which ſet Others a laughing, tho' they found 1 


* 


*. 


in the Camp, for that he had excellently comforted the 


well, faid Cicero, if we were to fight Toit 
Sinns demonſtrating from Divination that Pompey was 


Dignity. But Cicero refufing the Command, and wholly 


and drawing their Swords upon him, had ſlain him, had 


Fr DO. MM 
Had'Hitrle'or no reafon to be diſpoſed to Mirth. And 
here it may not be amiſs to relate ſome few of thoſe Teſts, 
To Demetrius, preferring one to a Command who was no 
Soldier, and ſaying in his Defence, that he was a Modeſt 
and Prudent Perſon; he replied, My did not you keep bim 
then for a Tutor to your Children? Some commending 

banes the Lerbian, who was Maſter of the Works 


Rhodians after the Loſs of their Fleet: ¶ hat a Benefit is 
it, ſaid he, to have an Officer « Grecian ! When Czſar had 
done many Things ſucceſsfully, and in a manner beſieged 
Da Lentulus was ſaying, it was reported that Cæſar's 
Fri were melancholy : You mean, ſays Cicero, they are 
eviſhing itt to Cæſar. To one Marcius, newly come from 
Tealy, and telling them, that there vas a fron, Report at 
Rome, bet Pompey was blocked up; he ſaid, And there- 
fore yon ſailed bither on purpoſe to know the Truth of it, 
and believe your own Eyes, To Nonius, encouraging 
them after a t to be of good hope, becauſe there were 
ſeven Eagles ſtill left in Pompey's 2 You encurage 
ackdaws, La- 


i 
1 
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to be Conqueror: Tes, ſaid Cicero, and by truſting to this 
Stratagem, we bave already Iaſ our Camp. 

After the Battle of Pbarſalia was over (at which he 
was not preſent, for want of Health) and Pompey was fled, 
Cats having confiderable Forces, and a great Fleet at 
DPyrracbiam, would have had Cicero Commander in Chief, 
according to Law, and the Precedence of his Conſular 


avoiding to join with their Arms, was very near being 
Main; young and his Friends calling him Traitor, 


not Cato interpoſed, and with much Difficulty reſcued and 
brought him out of the Camp. | oy 

* Afterwards arriving at Brunduſum, he tarried there 
ſame time, in expectation bf Cæſar, who lingered becauſe 
of his Affairs in Aa and Ægypt; and when it was told 
him, that he was arrived at Tarentum, and was coming 


thence by Land to Brunduſſum, he haſtened towards him, 


a 
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not altogether without Hope, and yet in ſome Fear of 
making experiment of the Temper of an Enemy, and Con- 
queror, in a publick Preſence. - But there was no Neceſ- 
fry for him, either to ſpeak or do any thing unworthy 
of himſelſ; for Ceſar, as ſoon as he ſaw him coming a 
good way before the reſt of the Company to meet him, 
quitted his Horſe, ran up to him, and ſaluted him; and 
leading the way, diſcourſed with hjm alone for many 
Furlongs ; and from that time forward continued to treat 
him with Honour and Reſpect: So that when Cicero 
wrote a ſmall Treatiſe in praiſe of Cato, Ceſar writing 
againſt it, took occaſion to commend not only the Elo- 
uence but the Life of Cicero, as moſt exactly reſembling 
That of Pericles and Theramenes, Cicero's Oration was 
called Cato, Cæſar s, Anti- Cato. i 
It is reported, that when Quintus Ligarius was proſe- 
cuted for having been in Arms againſt Cæſar, and Cicero 
had undertaken his Defence, Cæſar ſaid to his Friends, 
What ſhould binder us from bearing Cicero, it being ſo long 
fince wve beard bim laſt ? But as for bis Client, be already 
fands condemned in my Judgment. But when Cicero be- 
gan to ſpeak, he wonderfully moved him, and proceeded 
in his. Speech with that Variety of Pathos, and that ad- 
mirable Grace, that the Colour of Cæſar's Countenance 
often changed; and it was very evident, that all the Paſſi- 
ons of his Soul were in Commotion. At length the Ora- 
tor touching upon the Pharſalian Battle, he was ſo tranſ- 
ns, that his Body trembled, and ſome of the Papers 
e held dropped out of his Hands; and thus being over- 
— powered by the Force of his Eloquence he acquitted Li- 
rius, tho' he had before reſolved to condemn him. 
After This, the Commonwealth being changed into a 
Monarchy, Cicero withdrew himſelf from publick Affairs, 
and employed his Leiſure in inſtructing ſuch young Men 
as defired it, in. Philoſophy; and by their Converſation 
and Acquaintance, They. being of the nobleſt and beſt 
Quality in the City, he again raiſed himſelf up to great 
Power and Authority, But his chief Buſineſs was to 
compoſe and tranſlate Philofophical Dialogues z.and to 
render Logical and Phyſical Terms into the Reman bom : 


Pl 
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For he it was, as it is ſaid, who firſt gave Latin Names 
to theſe Greek Words Phantafia (Imagination) Catatheſis 
(Aſſent) Epoche (Doubt) Catalepſis (Comprehenſion) Ato- 
mos (Atoms) Ameres Tndivibile) Cenon (Void) and ma- 
ny ſuch other Greek Terms of Art, contriving by Meta- 
phors, and other Proprieties, to render them intelligible 
and expreſſible by the Romans. For his Recreation, he 
exerciſed his Dexterity in Poetry, and when he was ſet to 
it, would make five hundred Verſes in one Night: He 
ſpent the greateſt part of his time at his Country Houſe 
near Tuſculum, He wrote to his Friends, that he led the 
Life of Laertes, either jeſtingly, as his Cuſtom was, or 
rather through Ambition for publick Employment, and 
from a Diſlike of his preſent Situation. Whatever it was, 
he rarely went to the City, unleſs to pay his Court to 
Cæſar. He was commonly the firſt amongſt Thoſe who 
voted him Honours, and always forward in ſpeaking ſome 
new thing in praiſe of the Man and his Actions: As that 
which he ſaid of the Statues of Pompey; for theſe being 
| defaced and thrown down, Ceſar had commanded to be f 
| reſtored, and they were ſo; and therefore Cicero ſaid; 
1 That Cæſar, by this AR of Humanity, bad indeed ſet up 
Pompey's Statues, but fixed and eſtabliſhed bis Otun. 
He had a Deſign, as it is reported, of writing the Hiſ- 
tory of his own Country, and of intermingling with it the 
Affairs of Greece, with the whole Body both of their true 
and fabulous Stories: But he was diverted by many pub- 
lick and private Affairs, and other croſs Accidents; moſt 
of which ſeem to have befallen him by his own fault. 
For firſt of all, he put away his Wife Terentia,' aſſerting - 
he had been neglected by her in the time of the War, and 
ſent away deſtitute of Neceſſaries for his Journey; neither 
did he find her kind when he returned into aby, for ſhe 
went not to him at Brunduſium, where he ſtaid a long 
time; nor would ſhe allow his Daughter Tullia, who was 
: then very young, and had the Courage to undertake ſuch 
2 Journey, decent Attendance, or proper Accommodati- 
ons; beſides ſhe left him a naked and empty Houſe, and 
| yet had involved him in many and great Debts. Theſe 
wary alledged for the molt * Fete of the Di- 
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vorce. But But for, Terentia, who denied all theſe things,” 
Cicero himſelf. made an evident Apology, by marrying a 
young Virgin not long after, for the love of her Beauty, 
as Terentia upbraided him; or as Tyro, his emancipated 
Slave, hath written, for her Riches, to diſcharge his 
Debts; for the young Woman was very rich, and Cicero. 


had the Cuſtody of her Eſtate, being left Guardian in 


Truſt; and being indebted many Myriads, he was perſuad- 


ed by his Friends and Relations to marry this young 


Woman, notwithſtanding her Age, for the preſent . 
faction of his Creditors with her Money. 
Antony, mentioning this Marriage in his Aae to 
the Philippicks, reproaches>him for putting away 4 Wi ife- 
er he bad grown old in ber Society 3 taxing him in a gen- 
ol manner for having always led an unactive domeſtick 


Life, without ever ſerving his Country as a Soldier. Not 


long after this Marriage, his Daughter died in Childbed 
at Lentulus's Houſe ; for ſhe was married to Him after 
the Death of Piſo her former Husband. The Pbiloſo- 
phers from all parts came to comfort Cicero j for he took 
this Accident ſo grievouſſy, that he put away bis- new- 
married Wife for ſeeming to rejoice at the Death of 7. alia. 
And th us ſtood Ciceros Dameſtick Affairs at this time. 
He had. no Concern in the Conſpiracy” againft Cafar, 
though he was particulafly intimate with Brutus, and was 
very uneaſy under the preſent Situation of Affairs, and 
wiſhed for a Change as much as any other whatſoever : 
But the Conf pirators feared his Temper, as wanting 
Courage 3.,and his old Age, in which the moſt daring. 
Difpofitibns are apt to be timorous. 
As ſoon therefore as the Fact was commited ins Brews! 
tus and 7 d the Friends of Cæſar were got toge: 
t dba was no room to doubt the City would 
again be involved in a Civil War, Antony being Conſul, 
convened the Senate, and made a ſhort Diſcourle tend» 
ing to an Accommodation, But Cicero inlarging Nee 
upon many things ſuitable to the Occaſion, perſuaded the 
Senate to imitate the Athenians, and paſs an Act of Ob- 
livion for what had been tranſacted againſt Ceſar, and 
decree Provinces to. Brutus and ca 3 but neither of 


den things took Effect. For 
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For as ſoon as the Common People, of themſelves in- 


clined to Pity, ſaw the dead Body of Czſar born through 
the Market-place, and Antony. expoſing bis Garments, all 
bloody, and pierced through on every fide with Swords, 


_ © | enraged with Fury, they made a ſearch for the Murderers, 
and with Firebrands in their Hands ran to their Houſes | 


to burn them, But they being forewarned avoided this 
Danger, and expecting many more and greater attending 
them, they left the City; Upon this Antony was on a 


| ſudden puffed up, and aiming at nothing leſs than to be 


as 


abſolute, he became formidable to All; but moſt formi- 
dable to Cicero; for perceiving that His Intereſt and Au- 
thority began again to gain ground in the Commonwealth, 

and knowing him ſtudious of the Friendſhip. of Brutus, 


| his Preſence was very uneaſy to him: Beſides, there had 


been ſome former Jealouſy betwixt them, occaſioned by 
the unlikelineſs and difference of their Manners, © Cicero 
fearing the Event of theſe things, was inclined to go as 


_ a Lieutenant with Dolabella into Syria. But Hirtius and 


Panſa being deſigned Conſuls after Antony, good Men, 
and Lovers of Cicero, intreated him not to leave them; 
undertaking to ſuppreſs Antony, if he wou'd remain at 
Rome, and aſſiſt them with his Preſence, 5 3 

Cicero, without crediting too much or too little, ſuffer- 
ed Dolabella to go without him, and after having aſſur- 
ed Hirtius that he would ſpend his Summer at Athens, 
and return to Rome as ſoon as They ſhould be inſtalled in 
their Office, he embarked for Greece. But meeting 
with a tedious Paſſage, and receiving every Day Intelli- 
gence from Rome, as is uſual in ſuch Caſes, by which 
he was aſſured that there appeared a wonderful Change 
in Antony, that he did nothing without the Advice and 
Conſent of the Senate, and that nothing was wanting 
but his Preſence to reduce things to a happy Settlement; 


and therefore blaming himſelf for his great Cowardiſe, 


he returned again to Rome, and was not deceived in his 

Hopes at the beginning: For ſuch Multitudes flocketl 
out to meet him, that the Compliments and Civilities 
which were paid him at the Gates, and at his Entrance 
into the City, took up almoſt one whole Day's time. 
zuTob. Vit : WS e 
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The next Day Antony convened the Senate, and ſum- 
moned Cicero to attend. He came not, but kept his 
Bed, pretending to be ill of his Journey; but the true 
Reaſon ſeemed the Fear of ſome Deſign againſt him, up- 
on a Suſpicion and Intimation given him on his way to 
Rome, But Antony took this Aﬀront very hainouſly, 
and ſent Soldiers, commanding them to bring him, 
or in caſe he refuſed, to burn his Houſe ; but Many in- 
terceeding, and ſupplicating for him, he revoked that 
Order, and bid them only bring from him a Pledge for 
the Security of the Fine to which he was liable on the 
account of his Abſence, - r 
Ever after This when they met, they paſſed one ano- 
ther with Silence, and continued reſerved ;' till OSa- 
vius coming from Apollonia, entered upon the Inheri- 
tance of Julius Cæſar, and had a Controverſy with An- 
tony for two thouſand five hundred Myriads, which he 
detained of that Eftate, Upon this, Philip, who mar- 
ried the Mother, and Marcellus the Siſter of Cæſar, went 
with him to Cicero, and” it was agreed between them 
that Cicero ſhould aſſiſt Cæſar with bis Eloquence both in 
the Senate and with the People; and that Ceſar, on the 
other hand, ſhould ſupply Cicero with Money upon Oc- 
cafion, and ſuccour and defend him againft his Enemies 
with his Arms; for he had even then at his Command a 
great Number of Veteran Soldiers, who had ferved under 
is Uncle Julius. Tm AIDS. 26 1]9¹ł(“] OD. TY MIT IM) 
But there was ſtill a ſtronger Reaſon, © which inclined 


© < 


7 
Pompey and Ceſar were yet alive, Cicero in a Dream 
ſeemed to ſummon the Sons of the Senators into the 
Capitol, as if Jupiter deſigned to declare one of them 
the Sovereign of Rome ; the Citizens running thither * 

with Curioſity ſurrounded the Temple, and the Youth 

- Fitting in their Purple Robes kept Silence, On a ſud- 
| den the Doors opened, and the Vouths ariſing one by 

one in order paſſed round the Tod, who reviewed them 

All One after Another, and diſmiſſed them, at which 

they ſeemed much diſpleaſed. But when it came to 

young Cæſar s Turn to be reviewed, then Jupiter ſtreteh- 


_ 


1 / Cicero to embrace the Friendſhip of Ociavius. ' For while 
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ng forth his Hand pronounced aloud, Th:s, O ye Romans, 
: This young Man, wwhen be | ſhall become Lord of Rome, 
fhall put an end to all your cruel Wars, It is ſaid that 
Cicero, by this Viſion in his Dream, had framed the per- 
| feft Idea of the Youth, and preſerved it in his Mind, 
* though he did not then know him. The next day go- 
| ing down into the Campus Martius, he met the Boys 
returning from their Exerciſe ; and the firſt that Cicero 
ſaw was this young Cæſar, juſt as he appeared to him in 
his Dream: Being aſtoniſhed at it, he aſked him, who 
were his Parents? He was the Son of Ocravius, a Per- 
ſon not of the greateſt Eminence in Rome, and of Attia 
the Siſter of Cæſar, who having no Children of his Own, 
adopted him, and by his laſt Will declared him the 
Heir to all his Eſtate,  - | 5 
From that time it is ſaid that Cicero very ſtudiouſſy 
faluted the Youth whenſoever he met him, and He as 
kindly received the Civility. To all This we may add 
that O#awins happened to be born when Cicero was Con- 
| | ſul, Theſe were the pretended Reaſons ; i but it was 
| principally Ciceros Hatred of Antony, and a Tem 
| unable. to reſiſt Honour, which faſtened him to Ceſar, 
20 with an Opinion of uniting Cæſar's Power to his publick 
| Defigns ; for he had ſo infinuated himſelf into the young 
| Man, that he called him Father; at which Brutus was 
. ſo highly. diſpleaſed, that in his Epiſtles to Atticus, he 
reflected on Cicero, ſaying, that it was manifeſt, by 
bis courting Cæſar, fer fear of Antony, he did net intend 
Liberty to his Country, but deſigned a bountiful Maſter 
to Himſelf. Notwithſtanding, Brutus took Cicero's Son, 
; then ſtudying Philoſophy at Arbens, gave him a Com- 
4 mand, and by his Advice directed much of his Affairs. At 
this time Ciceros Power was at the greateſt Height in 
the City, and he did whatſoever he pleaſed; for he had 
ſuppreſſed and driven out Antony, and ſent the two Con- 
ſuls, Hircius and Panſa, after him with an Army; and 
\ perſuaded the Senate to decree to Cæſar the Licters and 
Prætorian Enſigns, as to a Perſon fighting for his 
Country. But when Antony was defeated, and both the 
Conſuls flain, the Forces which came from the Battle 
= ITT joined 
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joined themſelves with Cæſar. Upon This, the Senate 
fearing the young Man, and his extraordinary Fortune, 
endeavoured by Honours and Gifts to call off the Soidiers 
from him, and to leſſen his Power; pretending there was 
no further need of Arms, now Antony was put to flight. 
- Cefer being alarmed at This, privately ſent ſome 
Friends to intreat and perſuade Cicero to procure the Con- 
ſular Dignity for them Both, aſſuring him that He 
ſhould manage the Affairs as He pleaſed, have the Su- 
preme Power, and govern a young Man, who was only 
deſirous of Name and Glory. And Ceſar himſelf con- 
feſſed, that in fear of Ruin, and in danger of being de- 
ferted, he had ſeaſonably made uſe of Cicero's Ambition; 
ſuading him to ftand with him, aſſiſt, and join his 
otes for the Conſulſhip. And Cicero, old as he was, 
ſuffered himſelf to be wheedled and gulled by him, and 
was perſuaded to bring over the Senate to his Intereſt. 
His Friends ſoon blamed him for it; and within a little 
time after, He Himſelf perceived he was ruined by it, 
and had betrayed the Liberty of the People; for the 
young Man was ſo exalted, by obtaining the Conſular 
Authority, that he bid Cicero farewel; and reconciling 
Himſelf to Antony and Lepidut, united His Power with 
Theirs, and divided the Government with them, as if it 
Had been part of a common Eſtate. Thus united, they 
made a Schedule of above two hundred Perſons, who 


Vere deſigned to be put to Death : But the Proſcription 


of Cicero made the greateſt Contention in all their De- 
bates : For Antony was inclined-to no agreement, till he 
was firſt killed. Lepidus conſented, but Ceſar oppoſed 
them Both. Their Meetings were held alone by Them- 
ſelves, remote from Company, for three Days, near the 
City of Bononia: The Place where they met, was over- 
againſt the Camp, and encompaſſed with a River; 
Ceſar, as it is ſaid, very-earneſtly*contended for Cicero 
the two firſt Days 5<but on the Third Day he yielded 
and gave him up. The Terms of their. mutual Conceſ- 
ſions were. Theſe 3 That Cæſar ſhould deſert Cicero; Le- 
pidus, his Brother Paulus; and Antonius, Lucius Ceſar, 
his Uncle by his Mother's fide. So far had * 
r EW, age 
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Rage got the better of them as to ſtifle in them all Sen- 
timents of Humanity, or rather fo plainly did they make 
it appear by this headſtrong ungovernable Fury, that no 
Beaſt is more ſavage} than Man, when poſſeſſed with 
Power anſwerable to his Paſſion, Whilſt theſe things 
were in Agitation, Cicero was with his Brother at his 
Country Houſe near Tuſculum; whence, hearing of the 
Proſcriptions, they determined to paſs to Afyra, a Vil- 
lage of Cicero's-near the Sea, and to take Shipping from 
thence, and join Brutus in Macedonia; for there was a 
Report, that He was ſtrong in thoſe Parts. They tra- 
velled together in their ſeveral Litters, oppreſſed with 
Sorrow, and often joining their Litters on the Road, they 
affectionately condoled each other. But Quintus was 
the moſt diſheartned when he reflected on his want of 
Neceſſaries for his — 3 for as he ſaid, he had 
brought nothing with him from Home. And even Ci- 
cero Himſelf had but a flender Proviſion: It was ad- 
judged therefore moſt expedient, that Cicero ſhould make 
what haſte he could to fly, and Quintus return home to 
provide Neceſſaries; and thus reſolved they mutually 
embraced, and parted, with reciprocal Fears, -and Con- 
dolements. r | 
Quintus within a few Days after being betrayed by his 
. Servants to Thoſe who came to ſearch for him, was 
lain, together with his young Son: But Cicero was car- 
ried to Hſtyra;z where, finding a Veſſel ready, he im- 
mediately went on board, and ſailed as far as Circium 
with a proſperous Gale; but when the Pilots reſolved 
immediately to hoiſt Sail from thence, whether fearing 
the Sea, or not wholly diſtruſting the Faith of Ceſar, he 
went on Shore, and paſſed by Land a hundred Furlongs, 
as if he were going for Rome; but wanting Reſolution, 
and changing his Mind, he again returned to Sea, and 
there ſpent his Night in melancholy and perplexed 
Thoughts: Sometimes he reſolved to go into Cæſar's 
Houſe privately, and there kill himſelf upon the Altar 
of his Houſhold Gods, to bring divine Vengeance up + 
on his Family; but the Fear of Torture, to which he 
5 5 8g 3 knew 
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knew he ſhould be expoſed if he were taken, * 
him. To Theſe other Thoughts and Reſolutions. ſuc- 
ceeded, equally fluctuating and troubleſom. In this Per- 
plexity he at laſt ſuffered his Servants to convey him by 
Sea to Cajeta, where he had a Country Houſe, and a 
pleaſant Retirement in the Spring, when the North 

Winds blow ſweeteſt, - - 

There was in that Place a, Chapel of Apollo, not far 
| From the Sea-fide, from which a Flight of Crows ariſ- 
ing with great Noiſe, made towards Cicero's Ship as it 
was putting into Port, and lighting on both Sides of the 

Oroſs-Vard, Some croaked, and Others pecked the 
Sails. This was locked upon by All as an ill Omen, 
notwithſtanding which Cicero went on Shore; and en- 
tring his Houſe lay down upon his Bed, to compoſe him- 
ſelf to Reſt: In the mean time many of the Crows fol- 

lowed him, and ſettling upon the "Chamber. Window, 
Killed the Air with their horrible Croakings. One of 
them was ſo bold as to fly into the Chamber, made to 
the Bed where Cicero lay, and with its Bill by little and 
little pecked off the Cloaths with which he had covered 
his Face. Upon the ſight of This his Servants began to 
blame each other, and to ſay among themſelves, Shall We 
remain idle Spectators of ouf Maſter's Murder, and do no- 
\thing in bis Defence, whilſt the brute Creatures aff and take 
care of him in his undeſerved Affiiftion ? wheretore partly 
by Intreaty, partly by Force, they took him up, and car- 
ried bim in his Litter towards. the Sea-fide. They had 
hardly got him out of the Houſe, when the Aſſaſſines 
came with a Band of Soldiers, commanded by Herennius 
a Centurion, and the Tribune Popilius, the ſame Po- 
pilius whom Cicero had heretofore defended when he was 
under a Proſecution for the Murder of his own Father. 
+ Theſe Officers finding the Doors ſhut forced them open, 
-when-C:cer> not appearing, ang Thoſe within ſaying, 
they knew not where he was; it is repdrted, that a 
5 "Youth who had been educated by Cicero in the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, as emancipated Slave ef his Brother 
* Pbililagus * * diſcovered to the 8 | 
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that they were carrying the Litter through the cloſe and 
_ ſhady Walks to the Sea-ſide. The Tribune, taking a 
Few with him, ran to the Place where he was to come 
out. As ſoon as Cicero perceived Herennius, he com- 
manded his Servants to ſet down the Litter; and ſtrolæ- 
ing his Chin, as he uſed to do, with his left Hand, he 
looked ftedfaftly upon his Murderers. His Face was 
over-grown with Hair, and worn away Cares, ſo 
that it was hard to diſtinguiſh him. They who attend- 
ed Herennius covered their Faces, while He murdered 
him as he was ftretching forth his Neck out of the Lit- 
ter. Thus fell Cicero, in the fixty fourth Year of his 
Age. Herennius cut off his Head, and by Antony s 
Command his Hand alſo, with which his Philippicks 
were written; for ſo Cicero ſtiled thoſe Orations he 
wrote againſt him, and ſo they are called to this Day. 
When theſe Members of Cicero were brought to Rome, 
Antony was holding an Aſſembly for the Choice of pub- 
- lick Officers; and upon Sight of them, he ſaid, New 
7 let there be an End of all our Proſeriptions, | 
He commanded his Head and Hand to be faſtned' up | 
over the Roſtra of the Orators; a horrid Sight to the | 
Roman People, who believed they ſaw there not the Face 
ol Cicero, but the very Image of Antony's. Soul. And 
. - yet amidft theſe Actions he did Juſtice in one thing, by 
delivering up Pbilologus to Pamponia, the Wife of Quin 
tus; who having got his Body into her Power, 
other grie vous Puniſhments ſhe uſed, made him cut off 
his own Fleſh by piece-meal, and boil and eat it; fer 
ſo ſome Writers have reported: But Tyro, Cicero's 
4 emancipated Slave, has not ſo much as mentioned the 
WE: 50 . Treachery of Philologus, 
Some while after, as I have heard, Cæſar viſiting his 
; Daughter s Son, found him with a Book of Cicero's 
in his Hand; the Boy for Fear endeavoured to hide it 
under his Gown; ; which Cæſar perceiving, took it from 
bim, and turning over a great Part of the Book ſtanding, 
gave it him again, and ſaid, My Child, _ was @ learn- 
- ed — and a Lover of bis Country. 
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As ſoon as he had vanquiſhed Antony, being then 
Oonſul, he made Crcero's Son his Collegue in that Of- 
_ ice, in whoſe Conſulſhip the Senate took down the Sta- 
tues of Antony, and defaced all the other Monuments 
of his Honour; and decreed that none of that Family 
ſhould hereafter bear the Name of Marcus. Thus did 
Divine Juſtice reſerve to the Houſe of Cicero the Com- 
pletion of the e 1 decreed 1 Amony, 
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8 T he Compariſon of Demofthenes with Cicero. 


| HESE are the moft metomble of thoſe 
1 Things delivered in Hiſtory of Demoſthenes . 

and Cicero, which have come to our Know- 
ledge: But without attempting an exact Compariſon of 
their ſeveral Faculties in Speaking, thus much ſeems 
fit to be ſaid: That Demoſthenes, to make himſelf a 
Mafter in Rhetorick, had applied all the Knowledge he 
had, natural or acqufed, wholly that Way: That he 
far ſurpaſſed in Gravity, Energy and Force, thoſe who 
had the moſt ſucceſs in * -4 in Sublimity of Stile, 
thoſe who were moſt oſtentatious of a pompous manner 
of exprefling themſelves in correctneſs, accuracy and ſub- 
tlety, all the moſt conſummate Rhetoricians of his 
Time. That Ciceros Learning and Knowledge were 


more mmiverſal and diffuſive, and that having applied 


himſelf to divers kinds of Studies, he left behind him a 
great Number of Philoſophical Tracts, which are of 3 
Caſt pecyliar to Hituſelf, and were compoſed by him af- 
ter the manner of the Academy. It appears in his Ora- 
„ tions to the People, and his Pleadings before the Judges, 
that even on thoſe Oceaſions he affected to make a ſhew 
of his profound Erudition. The Difference of their Tem- 
pers appears in their different Stiles; for Demoſthenes's 
Oratory was void of all Embelliſhment, and without the 
5 2 * Tincture of Og wholly compoſed to Ge 
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and Seriouſneſs ; not ſmelling of the Lamp, as Pythias 
. . ſcoffingly ſaid, but of the Temperance, Thoughtfulneſs, 
Auſterity, and Melancholy of his Temper.” But Cicero, 


by his jeering Humour, often lanched out in Scurri- 


lity; and by diſguiſing ſerious Arguments at the Bar 
with Jeſts and Laughter, for the Advantage of his 
Client, he had no Regard to what was decent. and be- 
coming; as in his Oration for Cælius, where he pro- 
.ceeds ſo far as to ſay, That Cælius bad done nothing, 
either uncommon or abſurd, if in the Poſſeſſion of ſuch an 
affluent Fortune, be ſometimes gawe himſelf up to his Plea- 
ſures 3 it being a_ kind of Madneſs, nat. to enjoy tho 
things ⁊ue poſſeſs, eſpecially ſince the moſt eminent Philo 
pbers bave aſſerted Pleaſure to be the chief:ft Good, We 
are told that when Cato brought his Action againſt 
Murena, Cicero, who was then Conſul, undertook his 
Defence, in which he ridiculed with great Licence the - 
impertineat Paradoxes of. the Stoicks, .and All becauſe 
Cato was a rigid Follower of that Philoſophy. . This was 
done in ſuch a Manner as to raiſe a loud Laugh in the 
whole Aſſembly, from which the Judges themſelves 
were not exempt 3 whereupon Cato ſaid to Thoſe, who 
ſat near him, You ſee, Gentlemen, <vbat a Droll of a 
' Conſul wwe have got. | : 8 
And indeed Cicero was naturally very much diſpoſed _ 
to Mirth, and delighted in Jeering, as appeared from 
his very Countenanee, which was always. gay and ſmil- 
ing; whereas Demoſthenes had a' conſtant Care and 
Thoughtfulneſs in his Look, which he ſeldom or never 
laid aſide; and therefore was accounted by his Enemies, 
as he himſelf confeſſeth, moroſe and ill. natured. 
It is very evident from their ſeveral Writings, that 
Demoſtbenes never touched upon his own: Commendations, 
but decently and without Offence, when there was need 
of it, and for ſome weighty End; upon other Occa- 
fions he was very modeſt and reſerved: But Ciceros im- 
meaſurable boaſting of himſelf in his Orations, pro- 
claimed in Him · an intemperate Thirſt after Glory: As 
when he cried out, 5 a e ee 


Ter Arms reſign their Honour to the Gown, | But * 
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But at laſt he did not only extol his own Deeds and Ac 
tions, but his Orations alſo, as well Thoſe that were , 
only ſpoken, as Thoſe that were publiſhed; - as if he 
were vying in youthful Confidence with Tſocrates and 
' Anaximenes, the Sophiſters ; not as if he were inſtruct- 
ing and directing the Roman People, the bardy, wwarlike, 
and irreſſtill Romans, . 5 
It is neceffary indeed for a Stateſman to be an able 6 
Speaker; but it is an ignoble Thing for any Great Man ths 
to admire and be vain of Eloquence. And in this Mat- 
ter Demoſthenes ſhewed a more than ordinary Gravity and 1 
"Elevation of Mind; for he ſaid, bis Faculty in ſpeaking 
"vas but a mean Acquirement, and needed great Candor in 
"tbe Audience; efteeming Thoſe who are puffed up by 
ſuch Acquifitions to be, as indeed they are, ſervile and 
Mechanical. But the Power of perſuading and govern- 
ing che People did equally belong to Both; ſo that They 
Who had Armies and Camps at Command, ſtood in need 
of their Afiſtance ; as Chares, Diopithes, and Leqbenes 
did of Demoſiberes ; Pompey and young Ceſar of Cicero; 
as Ceſar Himſelf acknowledges in his Commentaries to 
_ * Horippa and Mecenas. = © eee 
But what ig thoufht and commonly ſaid moſt to de- 
monſtrate and try the Tempers of Men, Authority and 
Power, which are apt to awaken and excite all the Paſ- 
ons, and unavoidably expoſe whatever Weakneſs and 
Defect lay lurking in them, never happened to Demoſ- 
Tbenes ;- He never had occafion of giving ſuch Proof of 
Himſelf, having never obtained any eminent Office, nor 
led any of thoſe Armies into the Field againſt Philip, - |- 
which he had raiſed by his Eloquence. © 
But Cicerd went Quæſtor into Sicily, and Proconſul 
into Cilſeia and Cappadocia, at a time when Avarice was 
at the height, and the Commanders and Governors who. 
were employed aboard, thinking. it beneath them to 
ſteal, ſet-themſelves<o ſeize by gpen force, and thought 
it no hainous matter for a Magiſtrate to take Bribes : But 
He that did it moſt moderately, and with a ſparing 
Hand, was in good eſteem; and yet then Cicero in the 
whole Courſe of his Adminiſtration gave great Demon- Þ| 
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Humanity and Good-nature, _ | . 

And at Rome alſo, when he was created Conful'in* _ 

Name, but indeed received Sovereign and Dictatoriak 
Authority againſt Catiline and his Accomplices, he at- 
teſted the Truth of Plato's Prediction, That then States 
and Cities would be delivered from all their Calamities, 
ben by a bappy Conjunction the ſupreme Potwer,, Wiſdom, 
2 Juſtice, ſhould meet together and combine in tb ſame 


It is ſaid to the Reproach of Demoſthenes, that his Elo- + 
quence was mercenary ; that he privately made Ora- 
tions for Pbormio and Apollodorus, tho“ Adverſaries in 
the ſame Cauſe; that he was charged with Money re- 
ceived from the Kings of Perſia, and condemned for 
Bribes from Harpalus : And ſhould: we grant all Thoſe 
that have written theſe things againſt him (which ate 
not a few) to have falſified; yet it cannot be denied, but 
that Demoſtbenes wanted Courage and Reſolution: to re- 
fiſt thoſe Preſents, which in Reſpe& and Gratitude Were 
ſent him from the Kings; nor was it otherwiſe to be 
expected from a Perſon addicted as he was to . f 
Uſu . 4 ; { by. D 4 f . 

f But that Cicero did refuſe from the Srcilians, when he _- 
was 'Quzſtor, from the King of 'Cappadecia, when he 
was Proconſul, and from his Friends at Rome, when he 
| was in Exile, many Preſents, though urged to receive 
. them, has been ſaid already, Moreover, \Demoſthenes's 
1 Baniſhment was infamous, upon Conviction for Bi- 
——_—_ bery ; Cicero's very honourable, for ridding his Country _ 
„ of Men of pernicious Principles and Practices. Accord- 
| ingly when Demoſthenes was baniſhed no ſtreſs was laid 
a upon it, but upon Cicero's Exile the Senate changed their: 


8 Flabit, and put on Mourning, and would not be perſuad- 

0 ed to paſs any Act till Ciceros Return was decreed by 

0 the People. = * 
it It muſt be confeſſed, Cicero ſpent the time of His wy 
at Exile in great Eaſe and Indolence in Macedonia, whereas 


That of Demoſthenes may be conſidered even as a Con- 
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* tune. And after his Return, he again 


| — che ſame Publick Services, and con- 

timed gen rr ipater and the Macedoniant; whereas 

E Nec in full Senate, for fitting with 
his hilt Ofawizs, a beardleſs Stripling, 


demanded * to ſtand for the Conſulate, for which 
" he det qualified. by Law. And Brutus, in his 
Epiſtle Sbarges him -oith cheriſbing 6 greater; and more 
- ow! a ban That They bad ö 

0 ads; as to their Ends, it is impoſſib 


* le 56 
fo de touched with'C aſſion to behold an old Man 


dem from Place to Place, to elude the 
_ hemics, and ſhun a Death, which of it- 
- Telf ß iy haftening towards him, "and who, not- 
_ withilanding* al the Shifts and Evaſions, fell at laſt into 
_"m=yyr Hands, and was butchered by them. Whereas 
- "Demoſthenes, tho": at firſt he deſcended ſo low 48 to 


| Inffeaties and Shpplicationss.. yet one cannot but admire 


His ſeaſonable Are in providing himſelf with Poiſen as | 


his laſt Reſort; the Caution where with he preſerved it, 
ad the couray Uſe” he at laſt made of it: When 
finding the Temple of Neptune to be an ineffectual Sane- 


ary... he.had Recourſe to That which is the moſt in- 


du 

Woelable, and by a voluntary Death reſcued himfelf out 
of the Hands 'of Thoſe who had him in their Cuſtody, 
r 7 T0847 
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himſelf out of Fear to his Servants, to 
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